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HISTORY OF ROME. 


BOOK VI. 

^nccefsful operations tigiiinjl the ^qimns^ and Volfcians. and 
Pranejlines, Four nenu tribes added. Marcus Manlius , 
ivho defended . Capitol, being eonviffed of afpiring to 
regal poirer, is thrc-ivn from the Tarpeiati rod. A lavs, 
propofed by two plebeian tributusj that ccnfuls might he 
chofen from among the commons, caufes a long ana violent 
eontiflf during which, for five years, the fame fet of plebeian 
tribunes are the onl\ magflrates in the Jiate : is at length 
paffed : and Lucius Sextus, cm of the propofi''s. made the 
firfl plebeian conful. A l.tw pajjed, that no perfon Jhall pof- 
ffs more than five humlred acres of land. 

TN the five preceding books, I have exhibited a BOOK 
1 view of the affairs of the Romans, from the VI. 
building of the city of Rome, until its capture ; 
uniler the government, firft, of kings; then of BC.js?! 
coufuls and diflators, decemvirs, and confular tri- 
bunes ; their foreign wars, and doineftic diflenfions : 
matters involved in obfeurity, not only by reafon of 
their great antiquity, like objefts placed at fuch a 
dillance as to be fcarcely difcernible by the eye ; but 
alfo becaufe that, in thofe times, the ufe of letters, 
the only faithful guardian of the memory of events, 
was very rare. And belides, whatever information 
might have been contained in the commentaries of 
the pontiffs, and other public or private records, 

VOJL. TI. B it 
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® O O K it was almoft entirely loft in the burning of the city. 
. - Henceforward, from the fecond origin of Rome, 
Y.R.365'. whence, as from its root, receiving new life, 
B.C.387. it fprung up with redoubled health and vigour, I 
fhali be able to give the relation of its affairs, both 
civil and military, with more rlearnefs and certainty. 
Now, after its reftoration, it leaned ftill, for prin- 
cipal fupport, on the fame inftrument which had 
raifed it from ruin, Marcus Furius Camillus. Nor 
did the people fufter him to lay afide the dicta- 
torffiip before the end of that year. It was judged 
improper that the tribunes, during whofe adminiftra- 
tion the city had been taken, fhould prefide at the 
elections for the year enfuing, and an interregnum 
' was refolved on. While the public were kept 
diligently employed in repairing the city, Quintus 
Fabius, as foon as he went out of office, had a 
profecution inftituted againft him by Caius Marcius, 
a tribune of the commons, for having, while in 
the character of ambaflador, contrary to the law 
of nations, afted in arms againft the Gauls, with 
whom he had been fent as a minifter to negotiate : 
he efcaped ftanding his trial, by a death fo op- 
portune, that moft people believed it voluntary. 
The interregnum commenced. , Publius Cornelius 
Scipio was interrex; and, after him, Marcus Furius 
Y.R. 366. Camillus a fecond time. He elefted ■ military tri- 
Ti.C. 386. bunes, with confular power, Lucius Valerius Pop- 
licola a fecond time, Lucius Viipnius, Publius 
Cornelius, Aulus Manlius, Lucius .^milius, and 
Lucius Poftumius. Tnefe, entering on office, im- 
mediately on the conclufion of the interregnum, 
coufulted the fenate on no other bufmefs previous to 
that which related to religion. They ordered, in 
the firft place, that a colleftion fhould be made of 
the treaties and laws which could be found. The 
latter ronfifted of the twelve tables, and fome laws 
enatft^ by the kings. Some of thefe were publicly 

promulgated ; 
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promulgated ; but fuch as related to religious mat- BOOK 
ters were kept fecret, chiefly through means of the VI. 
pontilFs, that they might hold the minds of the 
multitude in bondage. They next turned their ijlc.386! 
deliberations to thofe days, which were to be ac- 
counted difplcafing to the gods ; and the fifteenth 
day of the calends of Auguft was diftinguiftied by 
an order, that on that unfortunate day no public 
or private bulinefs whatever fliould be tranfa£ted ; 
it was deemed doubly unfortunate ; for, on that 
day, the Fabii were llain at Cremera ; and, after- 
wards, on the fame day, the fatal battle of Allia, 
which eflefted the defiruftion of the city, was 
fought : from (he latter difafter, it was denomi- 
nated the AUian day. Some are of opinion, that, 
becaufe, on the tlay following the ides of July, Sul- 
picius, when military tribune, had negleded to per- 
form the rites of the augury j and, without being af- 
fured of the favour of the gods, had, on the third 
day after, expofed the Roman army to the enemy, 
it was ordained, that the days following the calends, 
and the nones, fliould alfo be accounted equally in- 
aufpicious. 

II. But it was not long allowed (hem to confult. 

In quiet, on the means of raifing up the city, after 
fuch a grievous fell. On one fide, their old enem^, 
the Volfcians, had taken arms, refolved to extin- 
guifli the Roman name; and, on the other, ac- 
cording to intelligence received from certain traders, 
a confpiracy of the leading men, from all the feveral 
Rates of Etruria, had been formed at the temple of 
Voltumna, for the purpofe of commencing hoftili- 
ties. To which was added a new caufe of appre- 
henfion, by the defection of the Latmes and Her- 
nicians, who, ever fince the battle fought at the lake 
Regillus, during the courfe of near an hundred years, 
had continued in friendfliip with the Roman people, 

B 2 without 
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O O K without ever giving reafon to doubt their fidelity. 
Wherefore, when fuch alarms ftarted up on every 
Y.R'a66 plainly perceived, that the Roman 

b!c. j86. *iame was not only loaded with hatred among their 
enemies, but alfo with contempt among their allies, 
it was determined, that the defence of the common- 
w'ealth ftiould be condufted by the fame aufpices 
which had eifefted its recovery, and that M.ircus 
Furius Camillus Ihould be nominated diftator. On 
being invefted with that oflice, he appointed Caius 
Servilius -Ahala mailer of the horfe ; and, pro- 
claiming a ceflation of civil bufinefs, made a levy of 
the younger citiEens, at the fame time ad miniliering 
the oath of obedience to fuch of the elders alfo as 
retained any confidcraMe degree of llrength, and en- 
rolling them among the troops. 'Die army, thus 
enlifted and armed, he divided into three parts ; 
one divifion he oppofed to the Etrurians, in the V^'ei- 
' entian territories ; another he ordered to encamp 
near the city : the latter were commatided by Aulus 
Manlius, military tribune; thofc who were fent againll 
the Etrurians, by Lucius Aiimilius. 'I'he third divifion 
he led, in perfon, againll the \'^olfcians, and prepared 
to alfault their camp at a place called Admarcimn, 
near Lanuvium. Their inducement to begin this war 
\vas, a belief that almoll the whole of the Roman 
youth were cut off by the Ciaul.' ; neverthelefs, on 
hearing that the coimnaiid wa.s given to Camillus, 
they were ft ruck with fuch terror, that they fenced 
themfelves with a rampart, which they further fecured 
with trees piled on each other, that the enemy might 
find- no pafs by which they could enter the works. 
As foon as Camillus faw the nature of this defence, 
he ordered it to be fet oh fire : a high wind blowing 
at the time towards the enemy, the flames quickly 
opened a paffage, which, together with the heat, the 
fmoke, and the cracking of the green timber in 
burning, filled them with fuch confternation, that the 

Romans 
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Romans found lefs difEculty in climbing uvcr the BOOK 
rampart into the VoU'cian camp, than they had met VI. 
in making their way acrofs the fence, after it was 
confumed by the flames. The enemy being routed bx. ;86. 
and put to the fword, the dictator, as he had taken 
the camp by afl'ault, gave the fpoil to the foldiers : 
a prefent tlie more acceptable to them, the lefs hopes 
they had conceived (jf it, from a commander by no 
means inclined to profufe generofity. Proceeding 
then in purfuit of thofe who fled, by entirely wafling 
every part of their lands, he a: length, in the fe- 
ventieth year, reduced the \'oUcians to fubmiflion. 

After fubdiiing the Volfcians, he marched againll; 
the yEquans, who like wife had begun hoflilities ; 
furprifed their arm\ at 'doUv. and, having attacked 
not only tiieir camp bin the.: c: ) all'o, cairied both 
at the firft on'et. 

HI. While fucli fortune attended the operations, 
on that fide where Camillus, the life of the Roman 
ajfairs, wa.s emplv)yed, a violent alarm had fallen on 
another quarter: for the Etiurians, having taken 
arms, with almoil their entire force, laid liege to 
Sutrium, a place in alliance with the Roman people, 
whofe ambalfadors, having applied to the I'eriaie, 
imploring aid in their diflrefs, obtained a decree, 
that the dilator fhould, as foon as poflible, carry 
afllffance to the Sutrians. But the circumftances of 
the befieged not permitting them to wait the ifliie of 
their hopes, from that quarter, the townfinen beitig 
quite fpent with labour, watching, and wounds, 
which, through the fmallnefs of their number, fell 
continually on the fame perfous, they gave up the 
city to the enemy, by capitulation; and being dif- 
charged without arms, with only a fingle garment 
•each, were leaving their habitations in a mifetitble 
train, when, at the very junfture, Camillus happened 
to come up at the head of the Roman army. I’he 
mournful crowd proftrated themfelvcs at his feet, 

B 3 and 
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BOOK and their leaders addrcfl'ed him in a fpeech diftated 
VI. by extreme necelfity, and fcconded by the lamenta- 

y'r' 66* women and children, who were dragged 

B.'c. 386. exile with them : on which he bade the Sutrians 
ccafe their lamentations, for he was come “ to turn 
“ mourning and tears to the fide of the Etrurians.” 
He then ordered the baggage to be depofited, the 
Sutrians to remain there with a fmall guard, which 
he left, and the foldiers to follow him in arms: 
then, advancing to Sutrium, with his troops freed 
from incumbrance, he found, as he expected, every 
thing in diforder, the ufual confequence of fuc- 
cefs ; no advanced guard before the walls, the gates 
open, and the conquerors difperfed, carrying out the 
booty from the houfes of their enemies : Sutrium 
therefore was taken a fccond time on the fame day. 
The Etrurians, lately viftorious, were cut to pieces 
in every quarter, by this new enemy ; nor was time 
given them to affemble together, and form a body, 
or even to take up arms. They then pulhed hallily 
toward the gates, in order, if poflible, to throw them- 
felves out into the fields, when they found them 
fhut, for fuch had been the dictator’s order at the 
beginning. On this, fome took arms ; others, who 
happened to be in arms before the tumult began, 
called their friends together to make battle, and a 
warm engagement would have been kindled by the 
defpair of the enemy, had not oriel's been fent through 
every part of the city, with orders to proclaim, 
that “ they fhould lay down their arms ; that the 
“ unarmed fhould be fpared, and no injury done to 
“ any'but thofe who made oppofition.” On which, 
even thofe who had been moft refoiutely bent on 
fighting, when their fituation was defperate, now 
that hopes of life were given, threw down their 
arms, and furrendered themfelves to the enemy j* 
the fafeft method in their prefent circumftances. 
Their n;.mber being very gteat, they were divided 
under feveral guards j and the town was, before 

night. 
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night, reftored to the Sutrians uninjured, becaufe it BOOK 
had not been taken by force, but had furrendered , 

on terms. 

B»C> 3^^* 

IV. Camillas returned to the city in triumph, 
crowned at once with conqueft over three different 
enemies. By far the greater part of the prifoners, 
led beforS his chariot, were Etrurians ; and thefe, 
being fold by au«Etion, fuch a vaft fuiii of money was 
brought into the trcafury, that, after payment of the 
price of their gold to the matrons, there were three 
golden bowls made out of tfie furplus, which being 
inferibed with the name of Camillus, lay, before the 
burning of the Capitol, as we are well informed, in 
the recefs of Jupiter’s temple, at Juno’s feet. In 
that year, fuch of the Veientians, Capenatians, and 
Falifeians, as had, d .riiig the wars with thofe nations, 
come over to the Romans, were admitted members 
of the Hate, and lands were affigned to thefe new 
citizens. Thofe were alfo recalled by decree of 
fenatc from Veii, who, to avoid the trouble of build- 
ing at Rome, had betaken thcmfelves thither, and 
feized on the vacant houfes. I’his produced only ^ 

murmurs, and they difregardcil the order : but after- 
wards, a certain day being tixed, and capital punifli- 
ment denounced againff thofe who did not return to 
Rome, refraflory as the whole had been, each par- 
ticular perfon was reduced to obedience, through 
fear for his own fafety. And now Rome increafed, 
not only in number of inhabitants, but in buildings, 
which rofe up at the fame time in every part } as the 
ftate gave aififfance in the expences, the aediles 
preffed forward the work, as if a public one ; and 
private perfons, of themfelves, incited by their feel- 
ing of the want of accommodations, haftened to finilh 
it ; fo that within the year, a new city was erected. 

On the year being ended, an eledion was held of 
military tribunes, with confular power. Thofe 
eleded were Titus 'Quintius Cinclnnatus, Quintus 

B 4 Servilius 
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BOOK Servilius Fidenas a fifth time, Lucius Julius lulus, 
_ Lucius Aquilius Corvus, Lucius Xmcretius Tricipi- 
y R 167 Servius Sulpicius Rufus. They led one 

B.C.Jsj. againft the ^quans, not to wage war, for 

that people acknowledged themfelves conquered, 
but, in the warmth of animofity, to lay wafte their 
country, that they might not have ftrength for any 
new enterprifes ; and another, ' into the territory of 
Tarquinii. Here Cortuofa and Contenebra, towns 
belonging to the Etrurians, were taken by ilorm, 
and demolilhed. At Cortuofa there was no contell: ; 
attacking it by furprife, they took it at the firft on- 
fet ; the towm was then plundered and burnt. Con- 
tenebra fullained a fiege tor a few days, and it was 
continual labour, unintermitted cither by night or 
by day, which fubdued the townfmen ; tor the Ro- 
man army being divided into fix parts, each divifion 
maintained the fight, for one hour in fix, in rota- 
tion, whereas the I'mallnefs ol their number expofed 
the fame tov nfnicn always, fatigued ds they were, 
to a coptefl with an enemy who were continually 
relieved. 'I'hey gave way at length, and made 
room for the Romans to enter tiie city. It was 
agreed between the tribunes, that the fpoil Ihould 
be converted to the ufe of the public ; but the order 
not being ilfued in time, during the delay, the fol- 
diers polfeffed themfelves t>f the fpoil, which could 
not be taken from them, without occafioning general 
difeontent. In the fame year, that the additions to 
the city fliould not conlilt of private buildings only, 
the low'er parts of the Capitol were rebuilt with 
hcwir Hone ; a work deferving notice, even ainidft 
the prefent magnificence of the city. 

V. And now, while the citizens were bufily em- 
ployed in building, the tribunes of the commons en- 
' deavoured to draw crowds to their harangues, by 
propnfds of agrarian laws. The Pomptihe territory 
was held out as a lure to their hopes, as the poffel- 

fion 
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fion of it was then, by the redudioii of the Voll'cian BOOK 
power by Caniillus, perfectly fecuie, which had not VI. 
been the cafe before. They, laid heavy charges, 
that that territory was much more grievoufly c c. jsj! 
“ opprelled by the nobility, than it had been by the 
“ Volfcians ; for the latter had only made incurfions 
“ into it, at fuch times as they had arms and 
“ Ifrength ; whereas certain perlbns of the nobility 
“ forcibly ufurped pofl'ellion of land, which was the 
“ property of the public ; nor, unlefs there were a 
“ divihon of it now ntade, would there be anv room 
“ left for the commons.” They made no great iin- 
preliiou on the commons, who were fo intent on 
building, that they did not much frequent the Forum; 
and, behdes, were It- exhaufted by their expences 
in that way, that they were carelels about land, 
which they had not : biliiies to improve. The flate 
having ever been ffrongly affe£led with religious 
impreflion.s, and even thofe of the iirft rank having, 
at that time, in confcquence of the late misfortunes, 
become fuperflitious, the government was changeil 
to an intenegnum, in order that the aufpices might 
be taken a-new. There were interreges in I'uccef- 
lion, Marcus Manlius Capitolinus, Seivius Sulpicius 
Canieriiius, and Lucius Valerius Potitus, d'he laif Y.R.368. 
held, at length, an eledion of military tribunes, with B.C’.384. 
confular power ; and appointed Lucius Papirius, 

Caius Cornelius, Caius bergius, Lucius .d'anilius a 
fecond time, Lucius Meneuius, and Lucius Valerius 
Poplicola a third time. Thefe entered into ofhcc 
immediately on the expiration of the interregnum. 

In that year the temple of Mafs, vowed during the 
Gallic war, was dedicated by Titus ^uintius, one of 
the duumvirs appointed for the performance of re- 
ligious riles. Four new tribes were formed of the 
new citizens, the Stellatine, the 'rtomentine, the 
Sabaline, and the Narniaii, which made up the num- 
ber of twenty-five tribes. 


VI. Lu- 
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BOOK VI. Lucius Sicinius, plebeian tribune, preffed the 
VI. buiinefs of the Pomptine lands in the alfcmblies 
Y r' r>8* l^eople, who now attended in greater num- 

B.*C.'f 84 .' more eafily led to wilh for land 

than formerly. Mention was introduced, in the 
fenate, of declaring war againft the Latines and Her* 
nicians, but that buiinefs was poftponed, by their 
attention bein^ called to a more important war, 
Y.R.369. Etruria being m arms. They had rocourfe, there- 
B.C.383. fore, to the expedient of eleding Gamillus a military 
tribune, with confular power. The five colleagues, 
joined with him, were Servius Cornelius Maluginen- 
lis, Quintus Servilius Fidenas a fixth time, Lucius 
Quintius Cincinnatus, Lucius Ploratius Pulvillus, 
and Publius Valerius. The cares of the public 
were, in the very beginning of the year, diverted 
from the Etrurian war ; for a number of fugitives, 
from the Pomptine diftrifi, running haftily into the 
city, in a body, brought intelligence, that the Antians 
were in arms, and that the ilates of the Latines had 
privately fent their young men to co-operate with 
them in the war, alleging that the Hate was not con* 
cerned in the bufmefs, but only did not hinder vo- 
lunteers to engage in any fervice which they chofe. 
It ,had ceafed to be the praftice to defpife any 
enemy : the fenate therefore thanked the gods that 
Camillus was in office, becaufe, had he been in a 
private flation, it would have been necelTary to 
have nominated him dictator: his colleagues alfo 
a|;reed, that, when any danger thre^^ened, the entire 
diredion of ailairs ihould be veiled in him fmgly, 
and determined to confign all their authority into 
his hands; nor did they think, that any concef- 
fion which they made, towards exalting his dignity, 
derogated in the leaft from their own. After the 
tribunes had been highly commended by the fenate, 
Camillus too, covered with confuiion, returned them 
hi^ithanks, and proceeded to fay, that ** a heavy 
Durthen was laid on him by the Roman people, 

“ who 
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“ who had created him, in a manner, difliator, now BOOK 
“ a fourth time ; a very great one, by the fenate, in VI. 

“ fuch judgments as that body had expreflfed con- 
“ cerning him; but the greateftof al^.by the con^ 

“ defcenfion of colleagues of fuch eminent diftinc- 
“ tion. Wherefore, if it were poffible to add to his 
“ diligence and vigilance, he would vie with him- 
“ felf, ai;d labour earneftly, that the opinion of the 
“ ftate concerning him, fo univerfally conceived, 

“ might be. as lafting, as it was honourable to him. 

“ With refpeft to the war, and the Antians, there 
“ was more of threats in it than of danger ; never- 
“ thelefs his advice was, that, as they fliould fear no- 
“ thing, fo they Ihould defpife nothing. The city 
“ of Rome was befieged on all fides, by the ill-wdll 
“ and haired of its neighbours. The bulinefs of the 
** commonwealth would therefore require more ge- 
** nerals and more armies than one. It is my defign,” 
faid he, “ that you, Publius Valerius, as my aflbciate 
“ in command and counfel, lhall march with me, at 
the head of the legions, againft the enemy at An- 
tium ; that you, Quintus Servilius, after forming 
“ another army, and putting it in leadinefs, lhall 
“ encamp in the city, and be ready to acd, in cafe ihe 
“ Etrurians, as lately, or thefe new dilturbers, the 
Latines and H^micians, Ihould, in the mean time, 

“ make any attempts : I am pericftly aflured, that 
“ your condtift will be worthy of your father, of 
“ your grandfather, of yourfelf, and of lix tribunates. 

** Let a third Sfrmy be enlifted by Lucius Quintius, 

“ for the guard of the city, out of thofc excufed 
“ from fervice, and thofe part the military age. l^et 
“ Lucius Horatius provide arms, wcapoius, corn, 

“ and whatever elfe the exigencies of war may de- 
“ mand. You, Servius Cornelius, we, your col- 
“ leagues, appoint the prefident of this grand council 
“ of the ftate, the guardian of religion, of the affem- 
** blies, of the laws, and of every thing elfe pertahiing 
to the city.” All of them cheerfully promifing 

their 
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■ BOOK their belt endeavours, in the feveral departments 
VI. committed to them, Valerius, whom he had chofen 
y his aflbciate in command, added, that “ he Ihould 

B.C.38J. confider Camillus as dictator, and himfelf as his 
“ mailer of the horfp,” and defired them therefore 
to “ regulate their expectations rcfpeCting the war, 
“ according to the opinion which they entertained 
“ of their foie commander.” I’he fenate, elated 
with joy, one and all declared, that “ they really 
clierilhed the bell expectations with regard to war 
** and peace, and every branch of public bufinefs ; 
“ nor would the commonwealth ever Hand in need 
“ of a dictator, if it were to have fuch men in office, 
“ united in fuch harmony of fentiment, equally ready 
“ to obey and to command, and who rather conli- 
“ dered fame as their Joint-Hock, than endeavoured 
“ to monopolize it, to the exclulion of others.” 

VII. A ceflation of civil bufinefs being proclaimed, 
and troops levied, Camillus and Valerius marched 
towards Satricum, to which place the Antians had 
drawn together not only the youth of the Vol- 
feians, chofen from among the new generation, but 
immenfe numbers from the Latines and Hemici- 
ans, nations who, from a long enjoyment of peace, 
were in the fullell vigour. This new enemy then 
being united in addition to the old, Ihook the refo- 
lution of the Roman foldiery; and the centurions 
reporting to Camillus, while he was employed in 
forming his line of battle, that ** the minds of 
“ the foldiers were difturbed ; thata backwardnels 
“ appeared in their taking up arms, and that' they 
“ went out of the camp with reluCtance, and after 
feveral halts ; nay, that fome had been heard to fay, 

. “ that each of them would have to fight againll an 
“ hundred enemies ; that fo great a multitude, even 
if unarmed, could hardly be withftood, much lels 
wj^en they were furnilhcd with arms he leaped 
on his horfe, and in the front of the battalions, tum> 

ing 
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ing to the line, and riding between the ranks, afked BOOK 
them, “ what is the meaning, foldiers, of this de-- , , 

jedion, of this unufual backwardnefs ? Are ye 
“ unacquainted with the enemy, or with me, or with B.C. 383. 
“ yourfelves ? T! .e enemy, what are they, but the 
“ continual. fubjed of your bravery and your glory ? 

“ On the other hand, with me at your head, not to 
mention the taking of Falerii, and Veii, or the 
“ cutting to picce.s the Gallic legions, by whom our 
“ country was held in captivity, you have lately ce- 
” lebrated a triple triumpli, for three feveral vidories 
“ gained over thefe fame Volfcians, j^quans^ and 
“ Etrurians. Is it that ye do not recognize me as your 
“ leader, becaufe I gave you the llgnal not in cha- 
“ rader of didator, but of tribune ? I .defire not the 
“ higheft degree of authority over you ; and with 
“ refped to me, you ought to regard nothing but 
“ mylelf ; for neither did the didatorlhip ever add 
“ to my courage, nor even exile deprive me of it. 

« We are all therefore the fame, and fince we bring 
“ to this war all the fame advantages which accom- 
“ panied us in the former, let us exped the fame 
“ ilfue. Do ye once biegin the fight, each party 
“ will do what they have learned and pradifed : you 
“ will conquer ; they will fly.” 

VIII. Then* giving the flgnal, he leaped from 
his horfe, and laying hold of the ncarefi flandard- 
bearer, hurried him onward againft the foe, 
calling aloud, Soldier, advance the ftandard.” 

On feeing this, that Camillus himfelf, now unequal, 
through age, to ads of bodily Hrength, was advanc* 
ing againft the enemy, they all raifed the fhour, and 
rulhed forward together, every one crying out eagerly, 

“ Follow the general.” It is faid, that the ftandard 
was even thrown, by order of Camillus, into the 
ranks of the enemy, and the van hereby excited 
to exert themfelves for its recovery ; that in tliis 
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BOOK fpot, the Antlans were firft compelled to give 
VI. way, and that the panic fpread, not only through 
the firft line, but even to the troops in referve. Nor 

B.C.*38^'. force of the foldiers, animated by 

the prefence of their leader, which diflieartened 
the enemy, the very fight of Camillus ftruck terror 
into the Volfcians ; fo that wherever he met their 
eyes; viftory was no longer doubtful. This was 
particularly evident, when haftily mounting his 
horfe, he rode with a footman’s ftield to the left 
wing, when it was almoft driven from its ground, 
and by his appearance reftored the battle, while 
he pointed to the reft of the line who were fighting 
with fuccefs. The affair was now decided. On 
the one fide the enemy’s difordered numbers im- 
peded their flight ; on the other, the wearied fol- 
diers would have had a long and laborious talk, in 
putting to the fvvord fo great a multitude, when 
heavy rain fuddenly falling, attended with a violent 
ftorm of wind, prevented the purfuit of the vidory, 
for it was no longer a fight. The fignal for retreat 
was then given, and the following night put an end 
to the war, without any farther trouble to the Ro- 
mans : for the Latines and Hernicians abandoning 
the Volfcians, marched away tO’their homes ; having 
found fuch an iffue of their enterprife as the wicked- 
nefs of it deferved. The Volfcians feeing themfelves 
deferted by thbfe, through reliance on whom they 
had been induced to revive hoftilities, abandoned 
their camp, and flint themfelves up within the walls 
of Satricum : againft tfiefe, the firft plan of opera- 
tions, adopted by Camillus, was, to inclofe them 
with lines of circumvallation, and to carry on his ap- 
proaches by mounds, and other works : but finding 
that no obftrudion was ever given to thefe, by any 
fally from the town, he judged that the enemy were 
not pi^lTeffed of fuch a degree of fpirit, as flibuld in- 
duce him, in apprehenfion thereof, to wait in tedious 
10 expectation 
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expectation of viCtoiy ; and therefore exhorting his BOOK 
men not to wafte their ftrength by a long courfe of VI. 
labours, as in the liege of Veii, for victory was within 
their reach; and the foldiers Ihewing the greatelt b'c/js?. 
alacrity, he alTailed the walls on all lides by fcalade, 
and made himfelf mafter of the town. The Vol- 
fcians threw down their arms, and furrendered. 

IX. But the general’s thoughts were intent on a 
matter of greater moment, on the city of Antium. 

That, he knew, was the grand fpring which fet the 
Volfcians in motion, and had given rife to the laft 
war. But as a city of fo great ftrength could not be 
taken without great preparations for the liege, and a 
large train of engines and machines, he left his 
colleague to command the army, and went to Rome, 
in hopes of perfuading the fenate to refolve on the 
deftruCtion of Antium. In the middle of his dif- 
courfe on the fubjeCt, it being, 1 fuppofe, the will of 
the gods, that the ftate of Antium Ihould have a 
longer duration, ambalTadors arrived from Nepete 
and Sutrium, imploring aid againft the Etrurians, and 
urging that the opportunity for alllfting them would 
be quickly loft. Thither did fortune divert the force 
of Camillas from Antium : for as thofe places were 
lituated oppolite Etruria, and ferved as barriers, or 
gates, as it were, on that lide, that people, on the 
one hand, whenever any new enterprife was under- 
taken, were ever anxious to get poffellion of them ; 
and the Romans, on the other, to recover and fecure 
them. The fenate therefore refolved, that applica- 
tion Ihould be made to Caniillus, to drop the delign 
againft Antium, and undertake the Etrurian war. 

The city legions, which had been under the com- 
mand of Quindus, were decreed to him : although 
he would have preferred the army which was in the 
country of the Volfcians, of which he had made trials, 
and which was accuftomed to his command, yet he 
off^ed no obje&ions ; he only infilled on Valerius 
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BOOK being aflbciated with him in command. Accord- 
VI. ingly Quintius and Horatius were fent to lucceed 
Valerius, in the country of the Volfcians. Camillus 
and Vale. ins marching from the city to Sutrium, 

‘ found one part of the town already taken by the 

Etrurians ; and, in the other part, the palTages to 
which were barricaded, the lownfmen with great 
difficulty in repelling the aflault of the enemy. The 
approach of aid from Rome, together with the name 
of Camillus, univerfally celebi'ated among friends 
and foes, not only gave them refpite for the prefent 
from the ruin which impended, but alfo afforded an 
opportunity of effeftuating their relief. Camillus 
then, dividing his army into two parts, ordered his 
colleague to lead round his divifion, to that lide 
which was in poffeffion of the enemy, and to make 
an affauit on the walls ; not fo ihuch in expectation 
that the city Jbould be taken by fcaladc, as that, whilft 
the enemy Ihould be diverted to that lide, the townf- 
men, now fatigued with fighting, might gain fome 
relaxation, and alfo that he himfelf might have an 
opportunity of entering the city without a difpute : 
both which conlequences taking place, at the fame 
time, and leirifying the Etrurians by the double 
danger to which they ftood expofed, when they 
law the walls of one part affailed with the greatell 
fury, and the enemy within the walls of the other, 
they were llruck with fuch conllernation, that they 
threw theinfelves out, in one body, by a gate 
which alone happened to be unguarded. Great 
nuiitbers were llain in their Bight, both in the city 
and in the fields : the greateft execution done by the 
foldiers of Camillus was within the walls ; thofe of 
Valerius were more alert in the purfuit ; nor did they 
defill from the llaugbter, until it was fo dark, that 
they could fee no longer. Sutrium being thus reco* 
vered|., and reftored to the allies, the army was con- 
duced to Nepete, of which the Etrurians had now 
the entire polTeffion, having received it by capitula- 
tion. 
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X. It was expefted, that the recovery of this city BOOK 
would have been attended with greater difficulty j VI. 
not only becaufe the whole of it was poffefled by the y 
enemy, but alfo, becaufe it was in confequence of gJc. 38?.' 
a party of the Nepefinians betraying the public, that 
the furrender had been made^ However, it was 
thought proper that a meflage ffiould be fent to their 
principal men, to feparate themfelves from the 
Etrurians, and Ihew on their own part the fame faith- 


ful attachment, which they had implored from the 
Romans. But their anfwer importing, that there 
was nothing in their power, for that the Etrurians 
held poffeflion of the walls and the guards of the 
gates, a trial was firfl: made to terrify the townfmen. 


by laying wafte their lands. But when they were 
found to adhere more religioufly to the terms of 
the capitulation, than to thofe of the alliance, the 
army was led up to the walls, with fafcines, made of 
bulhes, collefted in the country, with which the 
ditches being filled, the fcaling ladders were raifed, 
and the town taken at the firft attack. Proclamation 


was then made that the Nepefinians ffiould lay down 
their arms, and that the unarmed ffiould be fpared. 
The Etrurians, armed and unarmed, were put to 
the fword without diftinftion; of the Nepefinians, 
likewife, the authi^ of the furrender were beheaded. 
To the guiltlefs multitude their effefts were reftored, 
and a garrifon was left in the town. Having thus 
recovered two allied cities from the enemy, the 
tribunes, with great glory, led home the vidtorious 
army. During this year, fatisfadlion was demanded 
from the Latines and Hernicians, and the reafon 
required, of their not having, for fome years paft, 
fent the fupplies of foldiers ftipulated by treaty. 
An anfwer was given in full affembly by both nations, 
that “ there was neither defign nor blame to be im- 
“ puted to the public, becaufe fome of their young 
“ men carried arms in the fervice of the Volfcians. 

That thefe, however, had fuffered the penalty <rf 

VOL. II. c ** their 
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BOOK ** their improper conduft ; not one of them having 
VI. « returned home. As to the fupplies of foldiers, 
the reafon of their not fending them was, their 
fiic. 383*. “ continual apprehonfions from the Volfcians, that 
“ peft ftill clinging to their fide, which fo many fuc- 
“ ceflive wars had not been able to cxhauft.” Which 
anfwer being reported to the fenate, they were oi 
opinion, that a declaration of war, in confequence 
of it, would rather be unfeafonable than ill-grounded. 

Y.R.370. XI. In the following year, Aulus Manlius, Pub- 
B 0.382. jjyg Cornelius, Titus and Lucius Quintii CapitoHni, 
Lucius Papirius Curfor a fecond time, and Caius 
Sergius a fecond time, being military tiibunes, with 
confufar power, a grievous war broke out abroad, 
and a more grievous fedition at home : the war was 
fet on foot by the Volfcians, aflillcd by a revolt of the 
I.atines and Hernicians : the fedition, by one, from 
whom it could, leaft of all, have been apprehended ; 
a man of patrician birth, and of illultrious charader, 
Marcus Manlius Capitolinus ; who, being of a 
temper too afpiring, while he looked with contempt 
on the other men of chief diftindion, burned with 
envy of one, who was moft emipently diiiinguilhed, 
at the fame time, by honours and by merit, Marcus 
Furius Camillus. It gave him great uneafinefs, that 
“ he Ihould be the only man confidered among the 
“ magiftrates, the only man at the head of the armies ; 
“ that he was now exalted to fuch eminence, that 
“ the perfons eleded under the fame aufpicos 
** with himfelf, he ufed, not as colleagues, but as 
fubordinate officers ; while, at the fame time, if 
“ a juft eftimate <wcre made, it would have been 
“ impolfible for Camillus to have recovered their 
native city from the Gauls who befieged it, if he 
** himfelf had not firft faved the Capitol and citadel. 

The other indeed attacked the Gauls when, be- 
“ tweeq^ the receiving of the gold and the expe<fta- 
tion "of peace, they were off their guard : but 

“ he 
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“ he had beaten them off, when armed for fight, and 

taking poffeffion of the citadel. In the other’s 
“ glory, as far as bravery was concerned, every 
“ foldier who conquered along with him had a right 
“ to fliare ; in his own viftory, no man living could 
“ claim a part.” Puffed up with fuch notions as thefe, 
and being, befides, of a vicious difpofition, vehement 
and headfirong, when he perceived that his intcrelt 
ha^ not that prevailing influence among the patri- 
cians which he thought his due, he, the firfl: of all 
the patricians, became a partizan of the plebeians ; 
formed fchemes in conjunftion with the magiftrates 
of the commons, and, while he criminated the pa- 
tricians, and allured the commons to his fide, he 
came to be adluated Ly ambition for popular applaufe, 
not by prudence, ar d to prefer a great to a good 
charatSter. Not content with agrarian laws, which had 
ever ferved the plebeian tribunes as matter of fedi- 
tioq, he attempted to undermine public credit : for 
debt, he knew, fupplied fliarpcr incentives, as it not 
only threatened poverty and ignominy, but menaced 
perfonal freedom with flocks and chains : and the 
amount of the debts which the people had contracted 
by building, an undertaking moft diflrelling to the 
circumftances even of the rich, was immeal'e. The 
Volfcian war ther^ore, heavy in itfelf, and charged 
with additional weight by the defection of the La- 
tinos and Hernicians, was held out as a colourable 
pretext for having recourfe to a higher authority; 
while, in fa£l, they were the reforming plans of Man- 
lius which obliged the fenate to cicatc a dictator. 
Aulus Cornelius Coflus being created, he nominated 
Titus Quintius Capitolinus raafter of the horfe. 

XII. The diftator, although he perceived that he 
fliould have a greater ftruggle to maintain at home 
than in the field; yet, either bccaufe the war re- 
quired difpatch, or becaufe he thought that, by a vic- 
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BOOK tory and triumph, he might add to the power of the 
VI. diftatorlhip itfelf, as foon. as the levies were c«m- 
pleted, proceeded to the Pomptine territory; 

B.C.382! where he was informed, the Volfcians had appointed 
the affembling of their army. To perfons reading 
in fo many former books, of wars continually 
waged with the Volfcians, I doubt not that, be- 
fidcs fatiety, this difficulty alfo will occur, whence 
the Volfcians and ^quans, fo often vanquiffied, 
could procure fupplies of foldiers? which having 
been pafled over in lilence by the ancient writers, 
what can I poffibly advance, but opinion ? and that 
every one, indeed, can form lor himfelf. It feems 
probable, however, either that they employed, ac- 
cording to the prefent pradice in the Roman 
levies, the feveral different generations of their 
young men fucceffively, as they fprungup, during the 
intervals between wars ; or, that the troops were not 
always enlifted out of the ftates of the nation making 
war ; or, that there was an innumerable multitude 
of freemen in thofe places, which, at prefent, were 
it not for the Roman flaves, would be a defert, 
and where fcarcely the fmalleff fetninary of fol- 
diers remains. Certain it is, all authors agreeing 
therein, that notwithflandiug their ftrength had 
lately been greatly reduced under the conduct 
and aufpices of Camillus, yet the forces of the 
Volfcians were exceedingly numerous ; and to 
them were added the Latines and Herniejans, a 
number of the,Circeians, together with fome colo- 
niffs h'om Velitrae. The Roman diflator encamped 
m the firff day; and on the following, having 
taken the aufpices before he made his appearance, 
md facrificin^ a vifUm, implored the favour of the 
^s. With joy in his countenance, he prefented him- 
lelf to the foldiers, who were now at day-break 
takihg arms, according to orders, on the fignal for 
batt£} being difplayed, and faid, ** Soldiers, victory 

« IS 
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is ours, if the gods and their prophets know BOOK 
“ aught of futurity. Therefore, as becomes men VI. 

** full of well-grounded hopes, and about to engage 
** with their inferiors, let us, fixing our fpears at b'c.’II*! 
“ our feet, bear no other arms than our fwords. f 
** do not wifii that any Ihould even pulh forward 
beyond the line ; but that ftanding firm ye receive 
the enemy’s onfct in a fteady pofture. When 
they (hall have difcharged their ineffeftual weapons, 

“«&nd, breaking their order, rulh againft you as 
ye ftand, then let your fwords glitter in their 
eyes, and let every one recoiled, that there are 
** gods who fupport the Roman caufe ; gods, who 
have fent us to battle with favourable omens. 

** Do you, Titus Quintius, keep back the cavalry, 

** watphing attentively the beginning of the con- 
** flitft ; as foon a-- you lhall fee the armies clofed 
“ foot to foot, then, while their fears are employed 
** on fome other objed, (trike difmay into them 
“ with your horfemen; and, by a brilk charge, 

** difperfe the ranks that ^pute the vidory.” 

As he had ordered, fo did the cavalry, fo did 
the infantry manage the fight. Nor did either 
the general deeme the legions, or fortune the 
general. 

XIII. The enemy, grounding their confidence on 
no other circumftance than their number, and 
meafuring both armies merely by the eye, entered on 
the battle inconfiderately, and inconfiderately gave 
it over. Fierce, only in their (hdut, and the dif- 
charge of their milllve weapons at the firft onfet, 
they were unable to withftand the fwords, the clofe 
engagement foot, to foot, and the looks of the 
Romans darting fire through their ardour for the 
fight. Their firft line was driven from its ground ; 
the confiifion fpred to the troops in referve; and 
the charge of the cavalry increafing the diforder, 

c 3 the 
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BOOK the ranks were quickly broken, fo as to refcmble 
yi- the waves of the lea. Thus the foremoft fell, and 
as each faw death approaching, they quickly turned 

jj.c’jSji tJ'*^i** backs. The Romans followed clofe, and as 
long as the enemy retreated in bodies, the trouble 
of the purfuit fell to the lhare of the infantry ; but 
when it was perceived, that they every where threw 
away their arms, and were fcatiered over the 
country, then fquadrons of horfe were fent out, 
with inlirudfions that they lliould not, by fpending 
time in attacking Angle perfons, give the multitude 
an opportunity of efcaping : that it would be fuffi- 
cient if their fpeed were retarded, and their forces 
kept employed by frequent Ikirmilhes, until the 
infantry might overtake them, and complete their 
deflrudion. The flight and purfuit did not ceafe 
until night came on. The catnp of the Volfcians 
was alfo taken the fa,me day, and plundered, and 
the whole booty, except the perfons of free con- 
dition, beftowed on the Ibldiers. The greateft 
number of the prifbners were Latines and Herni- 
cians, and thefe not men of plebeian flation, who 
could be fuppofed to have ferved for hire, but many 
young men of the firft; rank were found amongll 
them ; an evident proof, that aid had been given 
to the Volfcians by pifolic authority. Several of 
the Circeians were likcwife found there, with colo- 
nifts from Velitrae, and being all fent to Rome, 
on bebg examined by the principal fenators, they 
made a plain difeovery, as they had done to 
the diftator, of the defedfion of their refpeftive 
Rates. 


XIV. The diftator kept his array encamped in 
one poll, not doubting that the fenate would order 
war to be made on thofe Rates ; when more mo- 
mentous bufinefs, ariflng at home, made it neceflary 
that he ihould be called back to Rome ; this was the 
5 fedition 
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fedition Vhich ripened daily, and which was become BOOK 
more than commonly alarming, on account of the VI. 
perfon who fomented it. It was now eafy to perceive y r'~ o 
from what motive proceeded the difcourfes of Man- b.C.Isz.* 
lius, difguifed under the veil of popular zeal, but 
pregnant with mifchief. On feeing a centurion, 
who was highly diftingui/hed for his behaviour in 
the army, led to prifon, in confequence of a judg- 
ment given againll him for debt, he ran up, with 
his band of attendants, into the middle of the 
Forum, and laid hands on him, exclaiming againfi: 
the tyranny of the patriciafts, the cruelty of the 
ufurers, the miferies of the commons, and the 
merits and 'hard fortune of the man. “ Then, in- 
“ deed, it was in vain,” faid he, “ that with this 
“ right hand I faved the Capitol and cidadeJ, if 1 
“ mull fee my fell* uv-citizen and fellow-foldier, as 
“ if a prifoner to the victorious Gauls, dragged 
“ into flavery.” He then paid the debt to the 

creditor in the view of the people, and gave the 
man his liberty, after purchafing him, in the regular 
form, with the fcales and brafs, whilll the latter 
befought both gods and men to grant a recompence 
to his deliverer, Marcus Manlius, the parent of the 
Roman commons ; and being inftantly received into 
the tumultuous crowd, he himfelf increafed the 
tumult,' fhewing the fears of the wounds which he 
had received in the Veientian, Gallic, and other 
fucceeding wars ; telling them, that “ his fervices in 
“ the army, and the rebuilding his ruined dwelling, 

“ had been the means of overwhelming him with 
“ accumulated intereft of a debt ; the interefl always, 

“ precluding the poffibility of difeharging the prin- 
“ cipal, though he had already paid the amount of 
“ the firft fum many times over. That k was owing 
“ to the generofity of Marcus Manlius that he now 
“ beheld the light of day^ the Forum, and the faces 
of his fellow-citizens. Every obligation, due to 
c 4 parents 
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BOOK “ parents, he owed to him ; to him, therefore, he 
VI. «« devoted whatever remained of his perfon, his 
Y o ** blood : whatever ties fhould bind 

B.C. pa! “ h**" country, to public or private guardian 
“ deities, by all thefe united he was bound to that 
“ one man.” While the commons were deeply 
affefted by thefe expreffions, another fcheme was 
introduced, of ftill greater efficac}'’, towards pro- 
moting a general commotion. A piece of ground 
in the country of the Veiaitians, the principal part 
of Manlius’s patrimomt, he ordered to be fold by 
audtion ; adding, that* I will not fuffer one of you, 
my fellow-citizens, while I have any property 
“ remaining, to have judgments given againft him, 
** and to be ordered into cuftody of a creditor.” 
This, above all, inflamed their minds to fuch a 
degree, that they feemed ready to follow the aflerter 
of their liberty through every meafure, whether 
right or wrong. Befides this, he made fpeeches at 
his own houfe, as if he were haranguing an aflembly 
of the people, full of imputations againft the patri- 
cians, in which he threw out, among the reft, 
'mthout regarding any diftindion between truth and 
ialfehood, that “ treafure, confifting of the gold 
** refcued from the Gauls, was concealed by the 
** patricians j that they were not content, now, with 
** keeping pofteilion of the public lands, unlefs they 
** converted the public money likewife to their own 
** ufej ahd that if this 'were brought to light, it 
** would be fufficient to clear the commons of their 
** debts.” On this profpefl being prefented to 
them, they at once conceived it to be a fcandalous 
proceeding, that when gold was to be procured for 
the ranfom of the dty from the Gauls, the collec- 
tion had been made by a general contribution, and 
that the fame gold, when taken from the enemy, 
ihould become the prey of a few. The next ftep, 

' th^i^oxe, was, to inquire in what place a treafure of 
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fuch magnitude \eas kept concealed : to this, he de* BOO 
dined giying an anfwer at prefent, faying, he would ^ VI, 
explain that point in due time ; on which all other 
concerns were neglefted, and the attention of every B.c'aSal 
man direfted folely to this : and it was eafy to fore- 
fee, that neither people’s gratitude, in cafe the in- 
formation were well founded, nor their difpleafure, 

Ihould it prove falfe, would be confined within the 
bounds of moderation. 

XV. While things were in this ftate. the dictator, 
being called home from the army, came into the 
city. Next day he called a meeting of the fenate } 
when, having made fufficient trial of the people’s 
inclinations, he forbade the fenate to depart from 
him, and being attended by the whole body, he 
fixed his throne ir the Comitium, and fent a fer- 
jeant to Marcus Manlius ; who, on being fummoned 
by order of the di£tator, after giving the fignal to 
his party, that a contell was at hand, came to the 
tribunal furrounded by a very numerous band. On 
one fide ftood the fenate, on the other the com- 
mons, as if in order of battle, watching attentively 
each their own leader. Then filence being made, 
the di£i:ator faid, I wiih that I, and the Roman 

patricians, may agree with the commons on every 
** other fubjed, as I am very confident we lhall 
“ with fefpefl: to you, and the bufinefs on which I 
** am to interrogate you. I underftand that expec- 
** tations have been raifed by you, in the minds of 
** the citizens, that, without injury to credit, their 
** debts may be difcharged by means of the Gallic 
** gold fecreted by the principal patricians. To 
** which proceeding, fo far am I from giving 
“ any obfiru£tion, that, on the contrary, I exhort 
“ you, Marcus Manlius, to deliver the Roman 
** commons from the burthen of intereft, and to 
“ tumble from off thefe heaps of peculated wealth, 

“ ihofe men who lie brooding over it. But if 

“ you 
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“ you rel'ule to perform this, either becauie you 
“ wifh to be yourfelf a fliarer in the peculation, 
“ or becaufe your information is groundlefs, I ihall 
“ order you to be led to prifon ; nor will I fuffer 
“ the multitude to be any longer difquieted by you 
“ with fallacious hopes.” To this Manlius an- 
fwered, that “ it had not efcaped his obfervation 
“ that Cornelius w'as created didator, not for the 


“ purpofe of ading a^ainft the Voifcians, who were 
“ enemies as often as it anfwered any purpofe to the 
“ patricians, nor againfl the Latinos and Hernicians, 
whom they were driving into hoftilitics by falfe 
“ imputations, but againft himi'elf and the Roman 
“ commons. And now, the war which had been 
“ feigned to fubfift, being dropped, an alTault was 
“ made upon him : now the diftator aded as the 
“ profefled patron of ufurers againft the commons. 
“ Now the favour of the multitude towards him 


“ was made a handle for criminal charges, and for 
“ effeding his deftrudion. The crowd that attends 
“ my perfon,” faid he, “ offends you, Aulus Cor- 
“ iielius, and ) ou, confcript fathers. Why then 
do ye not draw it away from me by doing a£ls 
“ of kindnefs ? by becoming furety, by delivering 
“ your countrymen from the flocks? by hindering 
“ them, when caft in fuits and ordered into cuftody 
“ of creditors, to be carried to prifon ? by relieving 
“ the ncceffities of others out of your own fuper- 
“ fluities ? But why do I exhort you to expend your 
“ property ? Only fix a new capital, dedudi from the 
« principal what has been paid as intereft, and then 
the crowd about ne will not be more remarkable 
than about any other. But why do I, alone, in- 
“ tereft myfelf for my felloW'Citizens ? To this, I 
** have no other anfwer to make, than if you ihould 
** a(k why 1, alone, faved the Capitol and the cita* 
** del ? I then gave every aid in my power to the 
** whole community, and will do fo ilill to each in- 
** t^duaL Now, as to the Gallic treafures, the 


** manner 
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“ manner in which I am queftioned caufes difficulty BOOK 
“ in a matter which, in jtfelf, has none. Why do VI. 

“ ye afk, what ye already know ? Why do ye order ^ 
“ others to fliake out what lies in yopr own laps, u’c. 'pT. 
“ rather than lay it down yourfelves, unlefs to 
“ conceal fome treacherous fcheme? The more 
“ earneftnefs yc Hiew for inquiry, the more I fear, 

** left ye Ihould be able to blind the eyes of the ob- 
« fervers. Wherefore compulfion ought not to be 
“ ufed to make me difeover your hoard, but to 
“ yourfelves, to make you produce it to the 
“ public.” 

XVI. The dictator ordered him to lay afide all 
evafion, and infifted on his either proving the truth 
of his information, or acknowledging himfelf guilty 
of having charged t'.e fenate falfely of a fraudulent 
concealment ; and on his declaring that he would 
not fpcak at the pleafure of his enemies, ordered 
him to be led to prifon. Being arrefted by the 
ferjeaut, he exclaimed, “ O Jupiter, fupremely good 
“ and great, imperial Juno, Minerva, and all ye 
“ gods and goddeffes who inhabit the Capitol and 
“ citadel, do ye fufter your foldier and guardian to 
“ be harafled in this manner? Shall this hand, 

“ with which I beat off the Gauls from your 
“ temples, be now loaded with chains?” Neither 
the eyes nor ears of any prefent could well endure 
the indignity offered him : but the people of this ftate 
had taught themfelves to conlider the authority of 
certain magiftrates as indifputable ; nor dared either 
the plebeian tribunes, or the commons themfelves, 
to open their lips, or lift up their eyes, againft the 
didatorial power. . On Manlius being thrown into 
prifon, it appears, that a great part of the commons 
put on mourning ; and that great numbers of the 
people, negledling their hair and beard, dejedfedly 
floeked ikbout its gates. The diftator had triumphed 

over 
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BOOK over the Volfcians ; and by that triumph had at* 
VI. trafted a greater Ihare of ill-will than of glory : for it 
it was a general murmur, that “ he had acquired at 
B C, jLi “ home, not in war ; and that it was a vidory over 
** a citizen, not over an enemy ; that only one thing 
was wanting to complete his arrogance, that Marcus 
“ Manlius fhould be led before his chariot.** And 
now the affair fell little fhort of open fedition ; when, 
for the purpofe of foftening it, the fenate, without 
any folicitation, became fuddenly bountiful, ordering 
a colony of two thoufand Roman citizens to be cou- 
duded to Sutrium, and two acres and a half of land 
to be afligned to each ; which being reprefented as 
trifling in itfelf, conferred on a few, and that too as 
a bribe for betraying Marcus Manlius, the fedition 
was irritated by the intended remedy. The crowd 
of Manlius*s followers was now become more re* 
markable by their mourning drefs, and the frequent 
appearance of perfons under profecution : while the 
dread of the didator’s power was removed by his 
refignation j it had fet men*s thoughts and tongues 
at liberty. 

XVII. Many were heard, therefore, to fpeak out 
freely in public, upbraiding the multitude, that “ they 
** always continued thar attachment to their de- 
** fenders, until they railed them to the top of a 
** precipice; and then, in the hour of danger, 
deferted them. Thus had Spurius Caflius been 
undone, while he was inviting the citizens to the 
** pofleffion of lands. Thus Spurius Maelius ; when, 
** by the expenditure of his own property, he warded 
** off £imine : and thus was Marcus Manlius betrayed 
into the hands of his enemies, and, while drawing 
** forth to liberty and light one half of the Ibte, 
funk and buried under ufury. That the commons 
fattened thdr favourites, in order that riiey might 
% be flaughtered. Was Rich a punUhment 9 $ mis 

« to 
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be endured, becaufe a man of confular dignity 
** did not anfwer at the nod of a dilator ? Ad- 
** mittii^ that what he faid before was falfe, and 
** therefore he had no anfwer to make, what Have 
“ was ever punifhed with imprifonment for a lie ? 
** Had they no recolleftion of that night, which had 
“ fo nearly proved fatal, for ever, to the Roman 
** name ? None, of the band of Gauls, clicnbtng up 
“ the Tarpeian rock? None, of Marcus Manlius 
** himfelf, fuch as they had feen him in arms, 
“ covered with fweat and blood, after refcuing, in 
“ a manner Jove himfelf, out of the enemy’s hands ? 
“ Had recompence been made to the faviour of their 
country by their half pounds of bread?- And 
“ would they fuffer a perfon, whom they had almolt 
** deified ; whom, at leaft with refpett to the fur- 
“ name of Capitolinus, they had fet on an almoft 
“ equal footing with Jupiter, to wafte his life in 
chains, in prifon, in darknefs, fubjefted to the 
“ will of an executioner? That all had found 
“ fuch effectual fupport from a fingle perfon, and now 
that fingle perfon found no fupport at all from 
“ fuch great numbers.” The crowd did not, even 
during the night, difperfe from the fpot ; and they 
threatened to break open the prifon, when, con- 
ceding what would have been taken by force, the 
fenate, by a decree, dilcharged Manlius from con- 
finement. But this proceeding, inflead of putting 
an end to the fedition, fupplied it with a leader. 
About the fame time, the Latinos and Hernicians, 
and alfo the colonifls of the Circeii and Velitras, 
endeavouring to clear themfelves of the charge of 
being concerned in the Volfcian war, and re-de- 
manding the prifoners, in order to punifh them ac- 
cording to their own laws, met with fevere replies ; 
the colonifls with the fevercr, becaufe, being Roman 
citizens, they had framed the abominable defign of 
attacking their own country. They were therefore 

not 
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BOOK not only refufed with refpeft to the prifoners, but 
VI. had notice given them, in the name of the fenate 
(who, however, did not proceed to fuch a length 
b'c. 38^. regard to the allies), to depart inftantly from 
the city, from the prefence and the fight of the 
Roman people ; left the privilege of ambafladors, 
inftituted for the benefit of foreigners, not of fellow- 
citijsens, Ihould aftbrd them no protodion. 

Y.R.37t. XVIII. The fedition, headed by Manlius, re- 
B,C.38 i. aflumed its former violence, and on the expiration 
of the year the eledion was held, when military 
tribunes, with confular power, were eleded out of 
the patricians; thefe were Servius Cornelius Malu- 
ginenfis, a third time, Publius Valerius Potitus a 
fecond time, Marcus Furius Caniillus a fixth time, 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus a fecond time, Caius Papi- 
rius Craffus, and Titus Quintius Cincinnatus a fecond 
time. Peace being eftablifhed with foreign nations, 
in the beginning of this year, was highly agreeable 
to both patricians and plebeians ; to the latter, be- 
caufe, as they were not called to ferve in the army, 
and bad fuch a powerful leader at their head, they 
conceived hopes of being able to abolifl] ufury ; to 
the former, becaufe their thoughts would not be 
drawn away, by any dangers abroad, from applying 
remedies to the evils fubfifting at home. Botii par- 
ties, therefore, exerting themfelves much more 
ftrenuoufly than ever, a decifive conteft approached 
apace. Manlius, on his part, calling together the 
egtrimons at his hou'e, held confultations, night and 
day, with the principal perfons amongft them, on the 
methods of elFeding a revolution in affairs, being filled 
with a much higher degree both of fcourage and re- 
fentment, that he had poffeffed before. The igno- 
miny, recently thrown on him, operating on a mind 
unaccultomed to affronts, had inflamed his refent- 
meiit ^ his courage was augmented by the confider- 

ation 
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atiou, that Cofliis had not ventured to proceed BOOK 
in the fame manner towards him, as Quintius Cin- VI. ^ 
cinnatus haa done towards Spurius Maelius ; and 
that, befidcs, not only the diftjitor had endeavoured, b.'c.Isu 
by abdicating his office, to avoid the general odium 
excited by his imprifonment, but even the fenate 
itfelf had not been able to withftand it. Elated with 


thefe refledions, and exafperated at the fame time, 
he laboured to inflame the fpirits of the commons, 
which, of themfelves, were fufficiently heated. 
“ How long,” faid he, “ will ye continue ignorant 
“ of your own llrength, a knowledge which nature 
“ has not denied even to brutes ? Only calcu- 
“ late your numbers, and thofe of your adverfaries. 
“ But fuppofmg that, in attacking them, each of 
“ you were to meet vm antagonift, yet I fliould 
“ imagine, that ye would contend more vigorouily 
“ in behalf of liberty, than they in behalf of 
“ tyranny. For whatever number of clients ye 
“ compofe round your feveral refpeftivc patrons, 
“ lb many of you will there be againft each ftngle foe. 
“ Only make a fhew of war, and ye fhall have 
“ peace. Let them fee you ready to make ufe of 
“ force, and they will voluntarily relax their pre- 
“ icnfions. All mufl concur in foinc efl’ort, or 


“ feparately fubmit to every kind of ill-treririnent. 
“ How long will ye look to me for aid ? I cer- 
“ tainly will not be wanting to any of you ; it is 
“ your part to take care that f.ifficient aid be not 
“ wanting to me. I'iven I, your champion, when 
“ my enemies thought proper, was at once reduced 
“ to nothing ; and ye, all together, beheld the per- 
“ fon thrown into chains, who had warded off chains 
“ from each individual of you. Wliat am I to hope, 
“ if my enemies Ihould attempt fomething more 
“ grievous againft me ? The fate of Caliius and 
“ Maelius? Ye ad right, in fliewing yourfejves 
“ (hocked even at the mention of this; may the 

“ gods 
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BOOK “ gods avert it. But they will never come down 
VI. « from heaven on my behalf : they muft infpire you 
“ with proper fentiments, that ye may avert it; 
b!c.'8i ^ infpired me, in arms and in peace, to 

defend you, both from barbarous foes, and from 
tyrannical fellow-citizens. Has fo great a people a 
fpirit fo mean as to be alway.*! fatisfied with being 
proteftcd againft its enemies ? And are ye never 
to know any difpute with the patricians, except 
about the degree of tyranny which ye are to allow 
them to exercife over you ? Yet this temper is 
not implanted in you by nature ; ye are become 
their property through habit. For, what is 'the 
reafon, that towards foreigners ye lltew fuch 
vigour of mind, as to think, yourfelves entitled 
“ to bear rule over them ? Becaufe ye have been 
“ accuftomed to vie with them for empire. But 
“ againft the others ye are content to make a few 
“ feeble eflays towards obtaining liberty, rather 
“ than, by manly exertions, to maintain it. Never- 
“ thelefs, whatever fort of leaders ye have had, 
“ and whatever has been your own condudt, ye have 
“ hitherto, either by force or good fortune, carried 
every point, of what magnitude foever, which ye 
have attempted. It is now time to aim at higher 
“ objefls. Only make trial of your own good for- 
“ tune, and of me, whom ye have already tried, 
** I hope to your advantage. Ye will, wth lefs 
“ difficulty, raife up one, to rule the patricians, 
“ than ye have raifed up others, to oppofe their 
rule. Dictatoilhips and confullhips muft be 
“ levelled to the ground, that the Roman commons- 
** may raife up their heads. Give me, therefore, 
“ your fupport ; ftop all judicial proceedings re- 
“ fpe£ting money. I profefs myfelf the patron of 
“ the commons — a title which I am authorized to 
^‘..^ffuine, both by my zeal and my fidelity, If, on 
your part, ye choofe to dignify your leader with 

“ any 
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“ any more diftinguifhing appellarion of honour BOOK 
** or command, ye will render him the better able VI. 

“ to accomplifh the objefts of your wilhes.*' This, y ^ 
we are told, was the firft introdudion of his B.c.381. 
fcheme for attaining r.egal power ; but we have no 
clear account who were his accomplices, nor to 
what length the defign was carried^ 

XIX. On the other fide, the fenate were feen 
deliberating on the fecellion of the commons to one 
particular houfe, and that, as it happened, ftanding 
in the citadel ; and on the important danger 
which threatened the liberty of the public. Great 
numbers exclaimed that they wanted a Servilius 
Ahala, who would not irritate a public enemy, 
by ordering Manlius to be led to prifon, but 
would finifli an inteftiiie war with the lofs of one 
citizen. A refolution was at length adopted, com- 
prifed in milder terms, but comprehending the fame 
force ; that “ the magiftrates Ihould take care that 
“ the commonwealth received no detriment from 
“ the pernicious deligns of Marcus Manlius.” On 
this, the confular and plebeian tribunes confulted 
together on the meafures neceflary to be purfued in 
the prefent exigency; for even thefe latter magif- 
trates, feeing that their own power muff come to an 
end, as alfo the liberty of the public, had put them- 
felves under* the direction of the fenate. And now 
no other expedient occurring but that of force, and 
the (hedding of blood, Marcus Msenius and Quintus 
Publius, plebeian tribunes, fpoke to this eifeA: 

** Whjt do we make that a contell between the 
patneians and plebeians, which ought to be 
“ between the Hate and one peftilent citizen ? Why 
do we attack the commons in conjunflion with 
** him, whom we could attack, with more fafety, 

“ through the means of thofe very commons; lo 
** that he fhould fink under the weight of his 
TOL. n. D ** own 
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own ftrength ? Our recommendation is* to infti* 
** tute a legal profecudon againll him. Nothing is 
** lefs popular than regal power: as foon as the 
multitude (hall perceive that the contell is not 
" with them ; and that inftead of advocates, they 
they are to be judges ; and lhall behold the pro> 
fecutors, plebeians ; the accufed, a patrician ; and 
that the charge is, that of aiming at regal power ; 
they will Ihew more zeal in defence of their own 
“ liberty, than they will attachment to any perfon 
whatever.” 


XX. This propofal meedng univerfal approbation, 
a profecudon was commenced againfl Manlius. At 
firft it raifed a great ferment among the commons ; 
more efpecially when they faw the accufed in a 
mourning habit, unaccompanied, not only by any of 
the patricians, but by thofe who were conneded 
with him by blood or affinity } nay, even deferted 
by his own brothers, Aulus and Titus Manlius: 
and indeed it had never before occurred, on an 
occafion of fuch danger, that a man’s neareft rela* 
tions did not put on a drefs of forrow. It was 
mentioned, that w'hcn Appius Claudius was thrown 
into piifon, Caius Claudius, who was at enmity with 
him, and the whole Claudian ffimily, appeared in 
mourning. That a confpiracy was now formed to 
deftroy this favourite of the people, becaufe he was 
the firfl who had come over nrom the patricians 
to the commons. On the day of trial, 1 do not 
find, in any author, what matters were objeded 
*'to the accufed by the profecutors, tending properly 
to prove the charge of his afpiring to kmgly 
authority, except this} his aflembling the multi* 
tude, his feditious expreffions, his largefles, and 
pretended difcovery pf fraudulent praraces: but 
1 have no doubt that they were of importsutcej 
^e not the merits of the caufe, but the ^ce, was 

what 
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what prevented his being immediately condemned BOO 
by the commons. This I have thought proper to VI. 
remark, in order to fhew, tbat even fuch great and 
glorious atchievements, as thofe of this man, were b'c.’IIJ* 
not only ftripped of all their merit, but even ren- 
dered matter of deteflation, by his depraved ambition 
for regal power. It is laid, that he produced near 
four hundred perfons, to whom he had lent money 
without intereft ; whofe goods he had prevented 
being fold, or whofe perfons he had redeemed from 
confinement, after they had been adjudged to credi- 
tors. That, befides this, he not only enumerated the 
military rewards which he had obtained, but alfo 
produced them to view : fpoils of enemies llain, 
to the number of thirty ; prefents from generals, to 
the amount of forty ; aiuong which were particularly 
remarkable, two mural, and eight civic crowns*. 

That he produced alfo the citizens, whofe lives he 
had faved in battle ; and mentioned among them 
Caius Servilius, when he was mafter of the horfe, 
now abfent. Then, after recounting his exploits in 
war, in a manner fuited to the dignity of the fubjed, 
difplaying, in a pompous difcourfe, eloquence equal 
to the bravery of his adions, he uncovered his 
breaft, marked with an uncommon number of fears 
from wounds received in battle ; and frequently 
turning his eyes to the Capitol, called down Jupiter, 
and the other gods, to aid him iti his prefent un- 
happy fituation ; and prayed, that the fame fenti- 
ments with which they had infpired him, while 

* The mural crown was made of gold, and prefented to thofe, 
who, in alTaults, were the tiiil that forced the'r way into the 
towns. The civic crown was compofed of oak leaves, and 
bellowed on him who )..'<■ laved the life of a citizen. The camp 
crown, corona vallaris, or cajirenjtt, was of gold, and given to 
the man who firft mounted the rampart of an enemy’s camp. 

The obfidional crown, corona obJidionaJict was compofed of 
grafs, and prefented, by the troops relieved from a liege, to the 
commander who fuccoured them. 

Da he 
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BOOK he flood in defence of the fortrefs, for the pre« 
VI. fervadon of the Roman people, they would now, 
yTTti ^ infufe into the breads of 

B.C.381! Roman people; and he befought each 

perfon prefent, in pardcular, and the whole alTem. . 
bly, that, with their eyes fixed on the Capitol and 
citadel, and their faces turned to the immortal gods, 
they would form their judgment concerning him. 
As the people were fummoned by centuries in the 
field of Mars, and as the accufed ftretched out his 
hands to the Capitol, and indead of addrefling his 
intreaties to men, direfted them to the gods, the 
tribunes faw plainly, that unlefs they removed the 
multitude from a fitiiation where even their eyes 
mud remind them of fuch an honourable exploit, 
the bed.founded charge would never gain belief in 
minds fo influenced : wherefore, adjourning the 
trial, they fummoned a meeting in the Peteline 
grove, on the outfide of the Nomentan gate, from 
whence there was no view of thb Capitol ; there 
the charge was edablifhed ; and, people’s minds 
being unmoved by any foreign or adventitious cir- 
cumdance, a fevere fentence, and which excited 
horror even in the breads of his judges, was pafTed 
on him. Some authors fay, that he was condemned 
by two commidioners appointed to take cognizance 
of matters of treafon. The tribunes cad him down 
from the Tarpeum rock : thus the fame fpot, in the 
cafe of one man, became a monument of didinguifhed 
glory, and of the crueled punifhment. After his 
death, marks of in&my were fixed on him : for his 
houfe having dood where the temple of Moneta and 
the mint'office now dand, an order was made by the 
l^ple, that no patrician ibould dwell in the citadel or 
Capitol : a decree at the fame time being pafTed, to pro* 
hilNt any of the Manlian fmnily from ever after bear* 
ing the name of Marcus Manh’us. Such was the end 
a man, who, had he not been bom in a free date, 

would 
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would have merited the efteem of pofterity. A fliort BOOK 
time after, the people, recolledling only his virtues, VI. 
were filled with deep regret for his lofe. A peftilence, 
too, which prefently followed, without any apparent B.’c. jsli 
caufe of fo great a malady, was attributed, by molt 
men, to the punifliment inflifted on Manlius. ** The 
** Capitol,** they obferved, had been polluted 
** with the blood of its preferver j and it had given 
** difpleafure to the gods, that the perfon, by whom 
** their temples had been refcued out of the hands 
“ of the enemy, fhould be brought before their eyes, 

“ in a manner, to fuffer punifliment.** 

XXL The pefiilence was fucceeded by a fcarcity Y.R.37a. 
of the fruits of the earth ; and the report of both B.C.380. 
calamities fpreading abr oad, a variety of wars enfued 
in the following year, in which Lucius Valerius a 
fourth time, Aulus Manlius a third time, Servius 
Sulpicius a third time, Lucius Lucretius, Lucius 
iEmilius a third time, and Marcus Trebonius were 
military tribunes, with confular power. Befides the 
Volfcians, defiined by fome fatality to give perpetual 
employment to the Roman foldiery ; and the colo- 
nies of Circeii and Velitrae, long meditating a revolt ; 
and Latium, whofe conduA gave room for fufpicion, 
a new enemy fuddenly fprung up in the people of 
Lanuvium, a city whofe fidelity had hitherto been 
remarkably fteady. The fenate, judging that this 
arofe from contemptuous notions entertained by that 
nation, on feeing that the revolt of the people of 
Velitrae, members of the Roman Hate, remained 
fo long unpunilhed, decreed, that an afiembly fhould 
be held as foon as poifible, concerning a declaration 
of war againft that colony : and to induce the com- 
mons to engage in that fervice with the greater 
readinels, they appointed five commiflioners to make 
a diflribution of the Pomptine lands, and three to 
condud a colony to Nepete. Then it was propof^ 
to the people, that they fhould order the decl^tion 

D 3 ^ ’ of 
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O O K of war } and the plebeian tribunes in vain ^dea* 
VI. vouring to diiTuade them, the tribes unanimoufly 
^ paired it. During that year, preparations were 
B.C.po! loode for hoftilities, but on account of the pefti- 
lence, the troops were not led into the field. This 
delay afforded lufficient time to the colonifts, to take 
meafures to appeafe the anger of the fenate; and 
the greater part of their people were inclined to fend 
a fuppliant embaffy to Rome; which would have 
taken place, had not, as is often the cafe, the inte- 
reft of the public been involved with the danger of 
individuals ; and had not the authors of the revolt, 
dreading left thenifelves only might be confidered as 
anfwerable for the guilt, and be delivered up as 
vidlims to the refentment of the Romans, infufed 
into the colonifts an averfion from peaceful councils. 
They therefore found means, not only to obftrufl 
the propofed embalTy in the fenate, but to excite a 
great part of the commons to make predatory ex- 
curfions into the Roman territory, which new injury 
broke oft" all hopes of peace. This year alfo, a 
report was firft propagated of the Praeneftians 
having revolted ; and when the people of Tufculum, 
and Gabii, and l.avici, on whofe lands they had 
made incurfions, brought the charge againft them, 
the fenate, in their anlwer, fliewed fo little refent- 
ment, as made it evident, that they gave the lefs 
credit to the charges, becaufe they wiflied them not 
to be true. 

Y.R.J73, XXII. In the following year, ihe two* Papirii, 
B*C. 379. SpuriQs and Lucius, new military tribunes, with 
confular power, led the legions to Velitrae, leaving 
their four colleagues in the tribuneHup, Servius Cor- 
nelius Malu^inenfis a fourth time, Quintus Servilius, 
Servius Suipicius, and Lucius iEmilius a fourth time, 

, to fecure the fafety of the city, and to be in readinds, 
in cafe^tell'gence of any new commotion ihould 
arrive from Etruria; for now every thing was ap- 
^ prehended 
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prehend^d from that quarter. At Velitrae, they BOOK 
fought a battle' with fuccefs, in which they were VI, 
oppofed by a number of Praeneftine auxiliaries, rather 
greater than that of the colonifts ; and here the city b.'c.* 379.' 
being fo near, was the reafou of the enemy quitting 
the field the fooner, as it was their only refuge 
after their flight. The tribunes did not proceed to 
lay fiege to the town, becaufe the iflue was uncer- 
tain ; and befides, they did hot think that they 
ought to pufli the war to the utter deftniftion of the 
colony. The letters fent to Rome to the fenate, 
with news of the viftory, exprefled greater animofity 
againft the Praeneftine enemy, than againft thofe of 
Velitrae. In confequence of which, by decree of the 
fenate, and order of the people, war was declared 
againft the Praeneftians. Thefe, the next year, in 
conjun^Uon with the Volfcians, took Satricum, a 
colony of the Roman people, by ftorm, after an ob- 
ftinate defence made by the colonifts, and in their 
treatment of the prifoners made a barbarous ufe of 
their victory. Incenfed thereat, the Romans eleffed Y.R.374. 
Marcus Furius Camillus a feventh time, military tri- B,C.378. 
bune ; the colleagues joined with him were the two 
Poftumii Regillenfes, Aulus and Lucius, and Lucius 
Furius, with Lucius Lucretius, and Marcus Fabius 
Ambuftus. The war with thtt Volfcians was decreed 
to Camillus out of the ordinary courfe. Lucius Fu- 
rius was chofen by lot, from among the reft of‘*the 
tribunes, his afliftant, an appointmei^ which proved 
not fo sdvantageous to (he public, as productive of 
honour to Camillus, in every branch of his con- 
duCf: in that which refpeCfed the public, as he 
reftored their caufe, when nearly ruined by the 
temerity of Furius ; and in that which concerned 
themfelves in particular, as, firom the error of that 
man, he fought the means of engaging his grati- 
tude rather than of augmenting his own glory. Ca- 
tnillus was now far in the declme of life, and had in- 
tended at the election to take the ufual oath, in order 

D 4 to 
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BOOK to be excufed, on account of his health, but was pre- 
VI. vented by the unanimous defire of the people. He 
Y retained all his faculties entire ; his vigorous genius 

b’c. IJs. bloomed and flourilhed, in a breaft which glowed 
with youthful ardour; and though he took little 
lhare in civil affairs, yet the bufinefs of war roufed 
his fpirit. Enlifting four legions, of four thoufand 
men each, and ordering the troops to affemble next 
day at the Efquiline gate, he marched towards Sa« 
tricum. There the conquerors of the colony waited 
for him, nowife difmayed, confiding in their num- 
ber of men, in which they had confiderably the 
advantage : and when they underftood that the Ro- 
mans were approaching, marched out immediately 
to the field, determined without any delay to put all 
on the hazard of one decifive effort : which manner 
of proceeding, they thought, would put it out of 
the power of the enemy to compenfate for the 
fmallnefs of their number by the fkill of thdr 
great commander, on which they placed their foie 
reliance. 

XXIII. The fame ardour prevailed likewife in 
the troops of the Romans, and in one of their gene- 
rals ; nor was there any thing which prevented them 
from hazarding an immediate engagement, but the 
wifdom and authority of that general, who fought, by 
protra£ling the war, to find fome opportunity wherein 
their flrcngth might recdve aid from (kill. The 
more on that account did the enemy urge them, and 
nou^ not only drew out their troops in order of 
buttle before tneir own camp, but advanced into the 
middle of the plain, and throwing up trenches near 
the Roman battalions,, made oftmtatious ihew of 
|boldnefs derived from their ftrengtb. The foldiers 
were highly provoked at this, and much inore 
highly Lucius Furius, the other military tribi^; 
who,^befides a naturally fanguine temper, and 
his vigorous time of life, was elated with the hopes 

which 
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vhich he faw poflefs the multitude, who are ever BOOK 
apt to aiTume confidence from caufes the worft VI. 
founded. The foldiery, of tbemfelves full of im- ^ 

patience, he inftigated ftill farther, by depredating Bjc.378! 
his colleague’s judgment on account of his great 
age, the only point on which he could pollibly 
impeach it, faying, ** that war was the province of 
** youth, and that men’s ntinds ilourifhed, and 
“ withered, together with their bodies j that he, who 
** certainly had been a moft adive warrior, was 
** become a mere drone ; and, though it had been 
** his cuftom, immediately on coming up .with an 
enemy, to fnatch from them the poffeflion of their 
“ camps and cities at the firft onfet ; yet now he 
** waited time, lying dnaftive within the trenches. 

** And what acceluon to his own Itrength, or 
** diminution of that ot the enemy, did he hope for? 

“ What opportunity, what feafon, what place for 
praftifing llratagem? The old man’s fchemes 
** were too cold and languid. Camillus, for his 
** own part, had enjoyed a fufiicient lhare both of 
** life and of glory : but where was the propriety of 
** fuSering the ftrength of the Hate, which ought to 
** be immortal, to link into the debility of old age 
** together with one mortal body.” By fuch dif« 
couri^, he had drawn to himfelf the attention of the 
whole camp ; and when, in every quarter, they cailed 
for battle, he faid to his colleague, ** Camillus, we 
** cannot withlland the violence of the foldiers ; and 
** the enemy, whofe courage we have increafed by 
** our delays, infults us with arrogance abfoldtely 
** intolerable. Give up your fingle judgment to the 
** general one, and fuffer yourfelf to be overcome in 
** counfcl, that you may the fooner overcome in 
** battle.” To which Camillus replied, that ** in 
“ all the wars which, to that day, had been waged 
<( under his fingle aufpices, ndther himfelf nor the 
** Roman people had found reafon to be difpleafed, 

<* either with h» condud or his fortune: at prefent, 

« he 
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B?0 O K “ was fenfible, that he had a colleague, in cbm- 
' VI. “ mand and authority, equal to himfelf ; in vigour of 
** fuperior • as to what regarded the troops, he 
B C 378* ** hitherto been accuftomed to rule, not to 

’ ■ “ be ruled ; but his colleague’s right of command, 

he could not call in quellion. Let him do, 
“ with the favour of the gods, what he thought 
“ the intereft of the commonwealth required. He 
would even requeft fo much indulgence to his 
' “ age, as that he fliould not be in the front line. 

That whatever duties in war an old man was 
“ qualified for, in thefe he would not be deficient j 
“ and that he befought the immortal gods, that 
“ no misfortune might give them reafon to think 
“ his plan the wifer one.” Neither was his falutary 
advice liflened to by men, nor fuch pious prayers 
by the gods : the advifer of the fight drew up 
the firft line; Camillus formed the referve, and 
ported a rtrong guard in front of the camp } then, 
taking his own nation on an eminence, as a fpec- 
tator, he anxioufly watched the iffue of the other’s 
plan. 

XXIV. As foon as the clafli of arms was heard 
in the firrt encounter, the enemy, through ftratagem, 
not through fear, be^an ■ to retire. There was a 
gentle acclivity in their rear between the army and 
their camp, and as they had plenty of men, they had 
left in their camp feveral rtrong cohorts, armed and 
ready for adion, who were to fally forth aft^ the 
battfe Ihould begin, ana when the enemy approached 
the rampart. Hie Romans, eagerly following the 
retreating army, were drawn into difadvantageous 
ground, where this fally could be made on them 
with erted: : terror thus reverting on the conqueror, 
from this new force, the declivity of the ground 
pblig^,the Roman line to give way. The Vedfdans, 
who had come frefh from thdr t^ii^s to the attack, 
prefled them clofe; and thofe, too, who had 

coun* 
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counterfdted retreat^ now returned to the fight. BOOK 
The Roman foldiers no longer retired in order, , 

but forgetting their late prefumption and their 
former renown, every where turned their backs, and, b!c. 378. 
with the utmofi fpeed, ran towards their camp : when 
Camillus being lifted on his horfe by his attendants, 
and haftily oppoling the referved troops in their way, 
called out, ** Is this, foldiers, the fight that ye 
“ demanded ? What man, what god can ye blame? 

The former temerity was all your own ; your own 
this prefent cowardice. As ye have followed 
“ another leader, follow now Camillus ; and, as ye 
** are accuftomed to do, under my condu^ con* 

“ quer. Why do ye look towards the rampart and 
** camp? Not a man of you, unlefs viftorious, 

“ fhall find admittanc" there.** Shame, at firft, 
flopped their precipitate flight: then, when they 
faw the ftandards wheel about, and a line formed to 
front the enemy ; when a leader, who, befides being 
diflinguiihed by fo many triumphs, was venerable 
even on account of his age, expofed himfelf in the 
front of the battalions, where there was the greateft 
fhare both of labour and danger ; every one began 
to upbraid both himfelf and others, and mutual ex- 
hortation fpread, in a brifk fhout, through the whole 
length of the line. Nor was the other tribune de- 
ficient in adivity. Being fent to the cavalry by his 
colleague, while he was reforming the line of in- 
fimtry, he did not oflTer to rebuke them; for the 
lhare which he had in their fault had rendered any 
thing he could fay of little weight. Inilead of com- 
mand, therefore, he had recourfe entirely to en- 
treaties ; befeeching each, and all together, to re- 
** deem him from mifeondud, who was anfwerable 
** for the events of that day. In fpite,** faid he, 

** of the advice and endeavours of my colleague, I 
have aflbdated myfelf in the ramqefs of the 
** many, rather than liltened to the prudence of one. 

“ CamiUus fees matter of glory to himfelf, on either 

12 « fide 
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BOOK ** fide to which your fortune may incline ; but I, 
VI. “ unlefs the fight is rcftorcd, (hall feel the evil, in 
“ common with you all, and fliall alone experience 
B.C. 37I ** intamy; the mofi; wretched lot that could 

“ befall me.’* It was thought beft, while the line 
was ftill unfteady, that the cavalry fliould difmount, 
and charge the eneni} on foot. Ar^'ordingly, dif- 
tinguifhed beyond others by their arms and their 
fpirit, they advanced on the part where they law the 
infantry moft prefled; nor was their one among 
them, whether officer or foldier, who did not dil- 
play the utmoft efforts of courage : the aid, there- 
fore, which their vigorous exertions of bravery fup- 
plied, foon determined the event. The VoUcians 
were driven headlong in real flight over the fame 
ground, where they had juft before retired with 
counterfeited fear: great numbers of them were 
flain, both in the battle, and afterwards in the pur- 
fuit : of the reft, however, who were found in the 
camp, which the enemy took before they halted, 
more were made piifoners than put to death. 

XXV. Here, in taking an account of the pri- 
foners, feveral Tufculans being obferved, they were 
feparated from the reft, and brought to the tribunes : 
and, being examined, confeffed that they had ferved 
in the war under the authority of the ftate. Here- 
upon* Camillus, alarmed at the apprehenfion of a 
war fo near home, declared, that he would imme- 
diately carry the prifoners to Rome, that the fenate 
might not be ignorant of the revolt of the Tufeu- 
lans from the confederacy : meanwhile, his col- 
league, if he thought proper, fliould command the 
camp and the army. One day had been fuffident to 
teach him, not to prefer his own counfels to better. 
However, neither himfelf, nor any perfon in the 
army fuppofed, that Camillus would, without marks 
of difpteafure, pafs over his mifeondud, by which the 

public 
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public had been thrown into fuch perilous hazard » B O O K 
and, as well in the army as at Rome, the account VI. 
uniformly received and univerfally admitted, was, ^ 
that, with refpe£t to the dilferent degrees of fuccefe, 
experienced in the country of the Volfcians, the * * 
blame of the troops, being worded in light, and 
quitting the field, was to be imputed to Lucius 
Furius, and that the whole honour of their viftory 
belonged to Camillus. On the prifoners being 
brought before the fenate, it was decreed, that war 
Ihould be made on the Tuiculans, and Camillus was 
appointed to the command in that expedition : on 
which, he requeftcd to be allowed one afliftant in 
the bufinefs, and having received permiffion to name 
any of his colleagues, whom he thought proper, con- 
trary to all men’s expeftation he chofe Lucius 
Funus; by which, he both alleviated the difgrace 
of his colleague, and, at the fame time, acquired 
great honour to himfelf. However, there was no 
war with the Tufculans. By a drift adherence to 
peaceable meafures, they warded off the force of the 
Romans, which it had been impoffible for them to 
have done by arms : for on entering ilieir territory, 
no removals were made from the places adjacent 
to the roads, no interruption in the cultivation of the 
grounds, the gates of their city dood open, crowds 
of the inhabitants came forth in their gowns to meet 
the generals, and provifions for the troops were 
brought with cheerfulnefs into the camp, both from 
the dty and the country. Camillus pitched his 
camp before the gates, and being defirous to know, 
whether the fame appearance of peace, prevailed 
within the walls, which was held out in the country, 
wait into the city ; and when he faw the doors and 
the (hops open, and all kinds of wares expofed to 
fale; tradefmen bufy in their refpeftive employ- 
ments, the fchools of learning buzzing with the voices 
of die fcholars, and the dreets filled with the popu- 
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BOO K lace of every fort, among whom were women and 
VI. children going different ways, as their feveral occa- 
Y called them, and when, in fliort, he perceived 

B.C.378. tto circumfliance which bore any appearance of fright, 
or even of furprize; he looked round to find in 
what manner, and where the preparation for war 
had been made, for there was not the lead trace of 
any thing having been either removed, or placed to 
oppofe ' him in his way : all, indeed, was in an 
uniform ftate of peace, fo that one could hardly fup- 
pofe, that even the rumour of war had reached them. 

XXVI. Overcome, therefore, by the fubmilfive 
demeanour of the enemy, he ordered their fenate to 
be called, and laid to them : “ Men of Tufculum ; 
“ ye are the only perfons who have hitherto difeo- 
“ vered the real ftrength, and the true arms, where- 
“ with ye might fecure yourfelves from the refent- 
ment of the Romans. Go to Rome, to the fenate. 
“ The lathers will confider whether your former 
“ condufl more merited punilhment, or your pre- 
“ fent forgivenefb. I lhall not arrogate to m^elf 
“ the gratitude which ye will owe for favour con- 
“ ferr^ by the public. From me, ye lhall have 
“ liberty to folicit pardon. The fenate will grant 
‘‘ fuch return to your prayers, as they lhall judge 
« proper.” When the Tufculans came to Rome, 
and the fenate of that people, who, very lately, 
were faithful allies, appeared in the porch of the 
fenate^houfe, with forrow in their countenances, 
the fimators, 'moved w^th compalTion, immediately 
oruered them to be cjdled in, in a manner expreffive 
of hofpitality, rather than of enmity. The Tuf- 
culan didator fpoke to this efi^eft: ** Coofeript 
fathers ; we, againll whom ye have proclaimed 
** and were about to wage war, jufi as ye fee us 
“ now. Handing in the porch of your houfe, 
** watt' forth to meet your commanders and your 
41 « legioxis. 
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“ legions. This was our habit, this the habit of our BOOK 
** commons ; and ever ihall be, unlcfs, at any time, 

“ we Ihall receive arms from you, and in your caufe. y ' ^ 
“ We return thanks to your generals and your bIc.I?!. 
“ troops for having given credit to their own eyes, 
rather than to public rumour ; and for committing 
no hoftilities themfelves, where they found none 
“ fubfifting. The peace, by which our condud has 
“ been governed, the fame we requeft from you. 

“ War, we befeech you to avert to that quarter, 

“ where, if any where, war fubfifts. The power of 
“ your arms againft us, if after fubmiflion we are to 
“ experience it, we will experience unarmed. This 
“ is our determination ; may the intmortal gods 
render it as fuccefsful as it is dutiful. As to 
what regards the charges, by which ye were moved 
** to declare war againft ;s, although it is needlefs to 
“ refute with words, what has been contradifted by 
“ fafts, yet, admitting that they were true, after 
“ giving fuch evident proofs of repentance, we 
“ mould think ourfelves fafe in pleading guilty 
‘ ** before you. Confider us then as guilty towards 
** you, fince ye are perfons, to whom fuch faiisfac- 
“ tion may be made with propriety.” Thefe were 
nearly the words of the Tufculans. 1 hey obtained 

S ieace at the prefont, and not very long after, the 
ireedom of the ftatc alfo. The legions were then 
withdrawn from Tufculum. 

XXVII. Camillus, after having highly figna- 
lized hhnfelf by his condudl and bravery in the 
Volfcian war, by his fuccefsful management in the 
Tufculan expedition, and in both, by his Angular 
moderation towards his colleague, went out of office, Y.R.375. 
having »g|fificd military tribunes for the enfuing 3.0.377. 
year, Li^us and Publius Valerius, Lucius a fifth 
time, Publtus a third, and Caius Sergius a third 
time, Lucius Mene&ius a fecond time, Spurius 

Papirius, 
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BOOK Papirius, and Servius Cornelius Malu^nenOs. Cen. 

VI. fors became neceffary this year, principally on ac- 
*y ‘ count of the various reprel’entations made of the 
b!c. 377." debts; the tribunes of the commons exaggerating 
the amount of them, with defign to increafe the 
general difcontent, while it was under-rated by thofe 
whofe intercft it was, that the difficulty of procuring 
payment fliould appear to be owing rather to the 
want of honefty than of ability in the debtors. 
The cenfors appointed were Caius Sulpicius Came- 
rinus, and Spurius Poftumius Regillenfis : after 
they liad entered on the bufmefs, it was interrupted 
by the death of Poftaniiih', as it was not allowable 
to employ a fublHtute as colleague with a cenfor. 
Sulpicius therefore, abdicating the office, others were 
named to it; but fome defeft being difeovered in 
the manner of their appointment, they were not 
received ; and to appoint a third fet was not allowed, 
as the gods feemed unwilling to admit of cenfors for 
that year. ’Fhe plebeian tribunes now exclaimed, 
that fuch mockery of the commons was not to be 
endured; that “ the fenate declined a public in-* 
** quiry, which would afeertain each man’s pro- 
“ perty, as that would difeover that one-half of the 
“ commonwealth was held in a ftate of depreffion 
** by the other ; while, in the mean-time, the com- 
** mons, overwhelmed with debt, were expofed con- 
** tinually to the arms of one enemy after another. 
** Wars were now induftrioufly fought on all fides, 
“ without any dilHndion. From Antium the 
“ legions were led to Satricum, from Satricum 
** to Velitrae, from thence to Tufculum. The 
“ Latines, the Hemicians, the Prasneftians, were 
** now threatened with hollilities ; and this, out of 
“ hatred to the citizens, rather than for injuries; 
** with defign to wear out the commons under 
** arms, not fufiiering them either to take breath 
** in the city, or to have Idfure to refief); on their 

“ liberty, 
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liberty, or to take their places in an aflembly, BOOK 
“ where they '•lipfht fometimes hear a tribune’s VI. 

voice, "‘conr^ng about the reduftion of intereft, ^ 

“ and t lO removal of other# grievances. But, for 2*0*377 
“ the' ’ part, if they could find in the commons a 
“ fpir't capable of emulating the liberty of their 
fathers, they would neith^ji fuffer any Roman 
“ citizen to be made over to a creditor for money 
“ lent, nor any levy of troops to be made, until, 
the debts being examined, and fome method 
“ adopted for lefTenmg them, every man fhould 
“ know what was his own, and what another’s ; 

“ whether liis perfon was Hill to enjoy freedom, or 
“ whether tfiat too was due to the ilocks.” The 
prize, held out to feditior- quickly excited it; for 
numbers were continually -nade over to creditors ; 
and, accounts being rccei . ed of the Prmneftines be- 
ing in arms, the fenate voted new legions to be levied, 
to both which proceedings obltru£tions began to be 
raifed, at once by the interpofition of the tribunitian 
.power, and the united efforts of the commons. For 
neither did the tribunes fuffer thof'c who were ad- 
judged to their creditors to be carried to prifon, nor 
did the younger citizens give in thc-ir names for the 
war ; while the fenate were lefs felicitous at prefent 
about enforcing the l.e s concerning the lending of 
money, than about ellefting the levy ; for now they 
were informed that the enemy had marched from 
Prscnefte, and taken poll in the Sabine territor). 

That very intelligence, however, rather irritated the 
tribunes to perfiff in the oppofition which they had 
fet up, than deterred them ; nor was any thing fuffi- 
cient to allay the difeontents, but the approach of 
hoftilides almoft to the very walls. 


XXVin. For the Praeneftines having learned that 
there was no army levied at Rome, no general fixed 
on, and that the patricians and commons were taken 
up with quarrels among themfelves, their leaders 
VOL. ir. B , ^eemed 
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BOOK deemed this a fortunate opportunity for moleftation ; 

VI. and, having made a haily march, ravaging the country 

all along as they pafled, they advanced their (land- 
377 Colline gate.' Great was the confterna- 

tion in the city ; the alarm was given through every 
part; people ran together to the walls and gates, 
and turning at length their thoughts from fedition to 
war, they created Titus Quintius Ciiicinnatus dila- 
tor, who nominated Aulus Sempronius Atratinus 
mailer of the horfe. No fooner was this heard, 
than the enemy, fuch was the terror of that office, 
retired from the walls ; while, on the diftator’s 
edift being iffiied, the Roman youth attended with- 
out excule. During the time that the levy was 
going on at Rome, the enemy encamped not far 
from the river Allia, whence they carried their de- 
predationj through all the country round, boafting 
among themfelves, that they had chofen a poll fatal 
to the city of Rome, whofe troops would be dif- 
mayed, and fly from thence, as they had done in the 
Gallic war. I'^or, “ if the Romans were afraid of a 
“ day, which was deemed inaufpicious, and marked 
with the name of that place, how much more 
“ than the Allian day would they dread the Allia * 
“ itfelf, the monument of fo great a difaller ? The 
y- fierce looks of the Gauls, and the found of their 
** voices, would certainly recur to their eyes and 
“ ears.” Poflefled with thefe groundlefs notions of 
circumllances as groundlels, they relied their hopes 
on the fortune of the place. On the other hand, 
the Romans conlidered that in whatever place 
“ '.heir Latine enemies Hood, they knew very well 
“ that they were the fame whom they had utterly 
vanquilhed at the lake Regillus, and had held 
under peaceable fubjeflion for now an hundred 
« years : that the Allia, being that way dillinguilhed, 

** would rather llimulate them to blot out the re- 
*i mettibrance of their misfortune, than raife appre* 
henlions of any ground being inaufpicious to their 

“ luccefs. 
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fuccefs. Were they even to meet the Gauls BOOK 
** themfelves on that fpot, they would fight, as they VI. 

■■ fought ai Rome, for the recovery of their country ; y 
as, the day after at Gabii, where they took B C.37^* 
“ effedual care, that not a fingle enemy, w ho had 
** entered the walls of Rome, fliould carry home 
** an account either of their fuccefl'es or defeats.” 

XXIX. With thefe fentiments on each fide, thcv 
met at the Aliia. As foon as the Roman dictator 
came within fight of the enemy, who were drawn 
up and ready for action, he faid, “ Anlus Scmpro- 
“ nius, do you perceive that thofe men have taketi 
“ poll at tlie Allia, relying, no doubt, on the 
“ fortune of the place ? Nor have the immortal 
gods afforded them any furer ground of con* 
fidence, or any more effedual fupport. But 
do you, relying on arms and courage, make a 
** briik charge on the middle of their line. When 
“ they lhall be thrown into difordcr, I will beat 
** down on them with the legions. Ye gods! who 
** witneffed the treaty, be favourable to our caufe, 

“ and exad the penalty due for the affront offered 
“ to yourfelves, and alfo for the, deception impoied 
“ on us, through an appeal to your divinity.” The 
Prseneffines were unable to Hand againft either the 
cavalry or the infantry : the firff (liout and charge 
broke their ranks. In a little time, no part of theii 
line remaining entire, they turned their backs, and 
fled in fuch conftemation, that they even paffed b) 
their own camp, and never relaxed their fpeed, until 
Prainefte was in view. There, rallying, they took 
poffeflton of a poll, which they fortified after a lufty 
manner, dreading, left, if they retreated within the 
walls, the country Ihould be immediately wafted with 
fire, and when every other place was defolated, fiege 
Ihould be laid to the city. But no fooner did the 
victorious Romans approach, after plundering the 
camp at the Allia, than they abandoned this fonrefs 

£ 2 alfo. 
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BOOK alfo, and Ihut themfelves up in the town of Pracnefte, 
VI. fcarcely thinking the walls a fuflicient fecuiity. 
There were eight other towns under the dominion 
B.C. 377! Praenellines : thefe were attacked in fuc* 

ceflion, and taken, without any gieat difficulty, and 
the army led to Vcliinc. That alfo was taken by 
ftorm. They then came to Pritnede, the main 
fource of the war, and it fell into their hands, not 
, by force, but capitulation. Titus Ouintius having 
thus gained the vidory in one pitched battle, having 
taken from the enemy, by llonn, two camps and 
nine towns, and Prsenefte on furronJer, returned 
to Rome ; and, in his triumph, carried into the 
Capitol the ftatue of Jupiter Itnj)crator, which he had 
brought away from Pracnefto. It was dedicated be- 
tween the rcccll'es of Jupiter and Minerva, and on a 
tablet, fixed under it as a monument of his exploits, 
were engraved neatly thefe words: “Jupiter, and 
“ all the gods, granted that Titus Quintius, dida- 
“ tor, fhould take nine towns in nine days.” On 
the twentieth day after his appointment he abdicated 
the didatorfliip. 

y.R.376. XXX. An eledion was then held of military tri- 
B-C.376. bunes, with confular power, when equal numbers of 
paliicians and plebeians were chofen. The patricians 
were, Publius and Cains Manlius, with Lucius Ju- 
lius; the plebeians, Caius Sextilius, Marcus Albi- 
nius, and Lucius Anti (litis. To the Manlii, becaufe 
they were fuperior to the plebeians in point of de- 
feent, and to Julius i.n in'm-ll, the Volfcians were 
affigr.d as a province, out of the ordinary courfe, 
without calling of !> t, or mutual agieemeft: of 
which lUjj they ihemfelves, and ihefenate, who . 
made the difpjial, had afterwards reafon to repent. 
Without tahlng meafiires to obtain the proper intel- 
ligence, they font out fome cohorts to forage. 
Marching»ikiltily to fupport thefe, in confequence of 
a falte report brought to them, of their being en- 

? fnared, 
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fnared, without even retaining the author of the BOOK 
report, and who was not a Roman but a Latine VI, 
foldier, they themfelves fell into an ambufcade; y 
where, whilft they gave and received many wounds, 3.0.376! 
maintaining refiltance on difadvantagoous ground 
merely by dint of valour, t^ie enemy, in another 
quarter, made an alTauIt on the Roman camp, which 
lay in a low fituation. The generals, by their rafh- 
nefs and unlkilfulnefs, had thrown affairs, in both 
places, into molt imminent danger ; and that any 
part of the army was faved was owing to the fortune 
of the Roman people, and the bravery of the foldiers, 
capable of atling v\ith fteadinefs, even without a 
commander. When an account of thefe tranfadfions 
was brought to Rome, it was, at fiilt, thought ne- 
ceffary that a dittator fhould be nominated : but 
intelligence being rec..Ived from the country of the 
Volfcians that jnatters were quiet, and it being evi- 
dent that they knew not how to take advantage of 
fuccefs and opportunity, even the troops and gene- 
rals v.\ hich were there were recalled ; atid a celliition 
of hoftilities continued during the remainder of the 
year, as far as regarded that people. The only 
interruption of tranquillity which occurred, and that 
towards the end of the year, was the revival of 
holhlities by the PrjenclUnes, who had prevailed 
on the ftates of the Latines to co-operate with theitt. 

During this year, new colonills were inrolled for 
Setia, the colony themfelves complaining of a fcarcity 
of men. Internal tranquillity, which was procured 
by the influence of the plebeian military tribunes, 
and the refpetl paid to their dignity by thofe of 
thdr own condition, proved fome confolation for the 
failure pf fuccefs in war. 


XXXI. In the beginning of the next year, the Y.R.377. 
flames of fedition blazed out with great violence; ®'C* 37 v 
the military tribunes, with confular power, being 
Spurius Furius, Quintus Servilius a fccond time, 

E 3 Caius 
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00 K Caius Licinius,- Publius Cloelius, Marcus Horatius^ 
VI. and Lucius Gcganius. This fedition again arofe 
^ from the debts; for the purpofc of afcertaining 
B.C.'s 7 ri which, Spurius Servilius Prifcus and Quintus Cloelius 
Siculus were appointed cenfors, but were hindered, 
by a war, from proceeding in the bufinefs : for 
hafty meffengers, at firft, and then people who fled 
from the country, brought information that the Vol- 
feian legions had entered the borders, and were corn* 
mitting depredations through the Roman territory. 
Alarming as this intelligence was, fo far was their 
fear of a foreign enemy from reftraining the violence 
of their domeftic feuds, that, on the contrary, it 
gave occafion to the tribunitian power to exert itfelf 
with greater vehemence in obftrufting the levies, 
until thefe conditions were impofed on the fenate : 
that, during the continuance of the war, no one 
fliould pay a tax, nor fliould any judicial procefs be 
carried on refpeding money due. This relaxation 
being obtained for the commons, there was no farther 
delay in the levies. When the new legions were 
enlilled, it was rcfolved that they fltouH be divided, 
and two different armies led into the Volfcian terri- 
tory. Spurius Furius and Marcus Horatius pro- 
ceeded to the tiglu, towards Antium and the fea- 
coafl ; Quintus Servilius and Lucius Geganius to the 
h'ft, towards J'lcetra and the mountains. On neither 
fide did the enemy meet them. Dcvaflations were 
therefore made, not like thofe which the Volfcians 
had committed in the manner of banditti, fnatching 
an opportunity, and huTied by their fears, relying 
on 'he diflenfions among the Romans, and dreading 
their valour ; but with a regular army, and giving 
full fcope to their refentment, more detrimental, too, 
by rcafon of their continuance ; for the Volfcians, ' 
dreading left an army fliould come out from Rome . 
againft them, had made their incurfions only into 
the fkin^ of the frontiers ; the Romans loitered in 
‘heir country, in hopes of bringing them to an en- 
gagement. 
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gagement. Every houfe, therefore, was burnt, and BOOK 
feveral villages alfo ; not a fruit-tree was left, nor VI. 
the feed in the ground to give a profpeA of a y 
harveft. All the men and cattle found without the B!ci375.' 
walls were driven off as fpoil, and the troops, from 
both quarters, were led back to Rome. 

XXXII. Thus a Ihort interval had been allowed 
to the debtors, but no fooner was quiet reftored 
abroad, than the courts were filled anew with law- 
fuits againft them : and fo diftant was every hope of 
leffening the burthen of former debts, that they were 
obliged to contradl new ones, by a tax for building 
a wall of hewn ftone, which the cenfors had con- 
tra£ked for. To this liardihip the commons w'ere 
necellitated to fubmit, bccaufe there were, at the 
time, no levies which the tribunes might obftrud ; 
nay, fuch an afcendency had the nobility, that they 
obliged them to choofe all the military tribunes out 
of the patricians, Lucius iErailius, Publius Valerius Y.R.378. 
a fourth time, Caius Veturius, Servius Sulpicius, B-C. 374- 
Lucius and Caius Ouintius C'incinnatus. By the 
fame influence, a refolution was carried, without 
oppofition, that, to make head againft the Latines 
and Volfcians, who, with their forces united, were 
encamped at Satricum, all the young men fhould be 
obliged to take the military oath j and that three 
armies fliould be formed ; one, for the protedion of 
the city; another, which, in cafe any difturbance 
Ihould arife elfcwhere, might be fent where the fud- 
den exigencies of war ftiould require. The third, and 
by far the moft powerful, Publius Valerius and Lucius 
iEmilius led to Satricum, and there, finding the 
enemy drawn up in order of battle, on level ground, 
they inftantly came to an engagement. But a heavy 
rain, attended with a violent ftorm of wind, put a 
flop to the fight; when, though vidory had not 
declared for them, they yet had a fair profped of it. 

E 4 Next 
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BOOK Next day the battle was renewed, and for a confider- 
VI. able time, the Latine legions particularly, who, dur- 
y R g ing the long continuance of the confederacy, had 
B.C,\74 learned the Roman difeipline, maintained their 
ground with equal bravery and fuccelk At length, 
a charge of the cavalry difordered their ranks, and 
before this could be remedied, th^ infantry advanced 
.upon them. Wherever the Roman line attacked, 
the enemy weie pufhed from their ground; and 
when once the advantage turned againll them, they 
found the Roman force irrcfiftiblc. They were 
therefore utterly routed ; and flying to Satiicum, 
which was two miles diflant, had many of their men 
flain, chit fly by the cavalry. '1 heir camp was taken 
and plunder id. The night afttr the battle, they 

went oil from Satrieirm to rVntium, in a manner 
more like a flight than a march ; and though the 
Roman army followed, ahnuR m their Reps, yet 
fear proved fleeter than fin y ; lo that they had got 
within their walls, before the Romans could harafs 
or impede their rear. .Several day.s were fpent 
in^wafting the country ; for the Romans were not 
properly iurnifhid with military engines for attack* 
ing walls, nor the others in a condition to hazard a 
battle. 


XXXllI, At this time a diflenfion arofe between 
the Aiitians and the Latinos : for the Antians, quite 
reduced by a war which had laRed from their 
birth, began to thirrlc of fubrntflion. The Latines, 
having but lately revolted, after a long enjoynreirt 
of pdacc, and their fpirits being Rill frefh, were, 
therefore, the more refolutely determined to per- 
fevere in the war. 'J’heir difpute laRed no longer, 
than until each party pei’ccived that they might 
accomplifli their own views, without obllrudion 
from the other. The Latinos, by leaving the 
place, .’freed thenifelvcs from the imputation of 

being 
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bang concerned in a peace which they deemed BOOK 
difhonourable. The Antians, as loon as thofe were VI. 
removed, whofe prefence impeded their falutary do- ^ 

ligns, furrendered themfelves and their territory to jj c. 374I 
the Romans. The rage of the Latines, on finding 
that they could neither do any damage to the Ro- 
mans in war, nor keep the Volfcians any longer in 
arms, vented itfelf in letting fire to the city of Sa- 
tricum, which had been their firft place of refuge 
after defeat. Not a building in that city remained j 
for they threw tlieir firebands indifcriminalely on 
thofe that belonged to gods and to men, except the 
temple of moth'*!' iM.iluta: and from this they were 
withheld, no‘ by any lcruple-> of their own, or reve- 
rence towards the god' , but by a tremendous voice, 
which ifl'ucd through the temple, with fevere de- 
nunciations of vcngc<’.... o, unlefs they removed their 
abominable fires to a diltance from the temples. In- 
flamed with the fiimc rage, they proceeded to Tufeu- 
luin, in refentment of its having forfaken the general 
aflbeiation of the 1. .nines, and joined ilfcll to the 
Romans, not only as an ally, but even as a member 
of their Hate. No notice being received there of 
their intention, they rulhed in by the gat(‘s. and on 
the firft Ihout, made themfelves mafters of the 
whole town, excepting the citadel. Into this the 
townfmen had made their efcape, with their wives 
and children, and fent meffengers to Rome, to 
acquaint the ftnate with their misfortune. With no 
lefs expedition than became the honour of the Ro- 
man people, an army was difpatched to 'rufcuhim, 
commanded by Lucius Ouintius and Servius Sul- 
picius, military tribunes. They found the gates ol 
Tufculum lliut, and the Latines a< 5 ting the parts both 
tif beliegers and befieged ; on one fide, defending 
the walls of the town ; on the other, carrying on the 
attack of the citadel; at once linking terror into 
others, and feeling it themfelves. The approach of 
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BOOK the Romans made a great alteration in the minds of 
VI. both parties: the defpondency of the Tufculans it 
^ converted into the moft joyful alacrity ; and the 
B.'c.' 374! aflured confidence entertained by the Latines, ’that 
" they Ihould quickly become mailers of the citadel, 
as they were already of the town, into an anxiety 
almoll hopelefs for their own I'afi-ty. I’he Ihout was 
now raifed by the Tufculans from tlie citadel, and 
returned, by a much louder one, from the Roman 
army. The Latines were hard prefled on all fides ; 
nor could they cither fullain the force ol the Tufeu- 
lana, pouring down on them Iroiu the higher ground, 
or repel the Roin.ins advancing to the walls, and 
forcing the bars of the gateo. The walls, firll, were 
mallei ed by fcalade; the gates were then broke 
open ; and the two enemies, prefling them m front 
and in rear, no llrength being left tor fight, no room 
for efcape, they were furrounded and cut to pieces 
to a man. Tufculum being thus recovered from the 
enemy, the army returned to Rome. 

XXXIV. In proportion to the degree of tran- 
quillity which prevailed this year abroad, in confe- 
quence ot the fuccefles obtained in war, did the vio- 
lence of the patricians, and the dillrelfes of. the com- 
mons, increafe daily in the city; the necellity of 
Immediate payment, of itfelf, impairing the ability 
to pay : fo that, having no means left of anfweiing 
‘ any demands out of their property, they were call 
in fuits, and ordered mto cullody. I’hus, at 
the expence of their reputations and perfons, they 
fadslfed their creditors; punilhment being fublli- 
tuted in the place of money. In confequence of 
this, they funk into fuch defpondency, not only 
the lowell, but even the prindpal plebeians, that 
no man could be found adventurous enough 
either to Hand candidate, among patricians, for the 
milita^’ tribunelhip (a privilege which they had 
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ufed fuch mighty efforts to obtain) j or even to fiie BOOK 
for and undertake the plebeian inagiftracies ; info- VI. 
much that it feemcd as if the patricians had now y 
recovered, for ever, the pofTeffion of that, lionour ; 
and that it had been only ufurped, for a few yc.irs, 
by the commons. The excelfive joy, which that 


party would have reaped from this event, v,.'s pre- 
vented by a caufe, which was but trilling, is very 
often the cafe, in comparifon with the important 


confequences which it produced. Marcus Fabius 


Ambuftus was a man of confiderable w eight among 
thofe of his own rank, and alfo among the com- 


mons, becaufc they confidcied him as one who was 
not at all dilpofed to treat them with contempt : he 


had two daughteis ni..rricd, the elder to Servius 
Sulpicius, the youngc' to Cains Licenius Stolo, of 
high reputation, but a plebeian ; and the very cir- 
cumftance of Fabius not having fcorned this alliance 
had procured him favour in the minds of the popu- 
lace. It happened, that while the two fillers were 
amufing themfelvcs in converfation at the houfe of 
Servius Sulpicius, then military tribune, on Sulpi- 
cius^s return home from the Forum, one of his 
liftors, according to cuftom, rapped at the door 
w'ith his rod : the younger Fabia, who was a ftranger 
to the cuftom, being frightened at this, was laughed 
at by hor filler, who was furprifed at her ignorance 
of the matter. That laugh, however, left a fling 
jn the other’s breaft ; as the mereft trifles will 


often affeft the female mind. The crowd alfo of 


attendants, and of people offering their fcrvice, I 
fuppofe," made her think her filler happy in her 
marriage, and repine at her own ; accoraiiig to the 
fo generally prevailing foible, for it is certain that 
fcarcely any can bear to be furpafl'ed by thofe neareft 
their own level. While flie was under great dif- 
quietude, from this recent mortification, her father 
happened to fee her, and aiked, “ Is all well?” 

and 
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BOOK aiid though Ihe diffeinblcd, at firll, the caufe of her 
VI. uneafinefs, bccaufc it was neither very coniiftent 
with the aflcQioii of a fiiler, nor very honourable to 
her hufband, he, by tender inqiiiiie.^, at length 
brought her to conft-fs, that her urih ippinefs arofe 
from being united to an inferior, from being married 
into a houfe wliich neither dignities nor honouis 
could enter. Ambuftu.-. t’ncn, confolnig his daughter, 
bid her keep up her fpirits: for that llic fliould 
Ihortly fee, in her own houfe, the fame honours 
which file faw at her hdoi’s. Ho then, with his 
fon-in-law, began to frame his dcligna, and in con- 
junffion with Lii< ius Sixtius, a young man of adive 
talents, to whofe hopi‘s there appeared no impedi- 
ment, except the \.'ant of patiician defeent. 

XXXV. 'rh(' jundure appeared fcafouable for the 
introdudion of innovathms, on account of the im- 
inenfe burthen ol debt, from which evil the commons 
could have no hope of relief, except fome of their 
own order were placed in the adminiftration of 
government. To that point they faw it necell'ary to 
ciirod their moft vigorous exertions. The commons, 
by fpirited endeavours and perfeverance, had already 
gained one ftep towards it ; from whence, if they 
ftruggled forward, they might arrive at the fummit, 
and be placed on an equal footing with the patri- 
cians, in honour as well as in merit. It was refolvcd, 
that at prefenr there fhould be plebeian tribunes^ 
created , in which oflice the commons might find 
the means of opening for themfelves a way to the 
Y, R 3-/9 other fliltindions. Accordingly, Caius Licinius and 
Lucius Sextius were eleded tribunes, and propofed 
feveral new laws, every one of which was inju- 
rious to the power of the patricians, and in favour 
of the intereff of the plebeians. One related to 
debt, enading, that whatever had been paid as 
intereff ,, I bemg deduded from the principal, the 

remainder 
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maind&r Ihoyld be difcharged in three years, by fo BOOK 
many equal inftalments. Another, fetting bounds 
to landed property, enacted that no one fliould y 
poflefs more than five hundred acres of land : a third, b!c* 373! 
that there Ihould be no cicdion of military tribunes ; 
and that one of the confuls ihould, indifpenfably, be 
chofen out of the coninions : all points of the utmod 
confequence, and not to be actonipliflied without 
powerful druggies. When the patricians wore thus 
challenged to contend, at once, ii)r all thofe (jbjctds 
which excite the wanned df'fncs in the human 
heart, they were teriilied and diUnayed; nor coiTld 
they, either in their public or pi ivatt- conlnltali ms, 
devife any other remed\ than the one w-hich they 
had Irequently tiled be< ire, a proted ; accordingly, 
they engaged fume of the trilwnes to oppofe the 
propofitions of their colleagues. Thefe, having 
colledted about them a band c>f patricians for their 
fupport, as foon as they law the tribes fummoned 
by Licinius and Sexlius, to gi\o their fuffrages, 
refufed to fud'^-r cither the propofilion to be tead, 
or any of the ufiial forms, in taking t!ie votes of 
the people, to be gone through. After aifoinblies 
had been often called to no purpole, and the pro- 
potitions were now conltdeicd as i ejected, Sextius 
laid to them, “It is very well j fmee it is determined 
“ that a proted lhall carry fuch force in it, we 
will defciiil the commons w'ith the fame w'eapon. 

Come, p.itricians, proclaim an alfembly for the 
“ eled^ion of military tribunes; I will take care 
“ that thofe words, I FORBID IT, dial 1 not 
“ be very pleafing in your ears, though ye liden 
“ with fucii delight to our colleagues chaunting 
“ them at prefent.” Nor did his threats fall 
without elfetf ; except for aediles and plebeian ti i- 
bunes, there w'cre no eledions held. Licinius and 
Sextius being re elefted plebeian tribunes, fullered 
not any curule inagidrates to be appointed ; and, 
during the fpace of five years, the city w'as kept 

without 
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BOOK without magiftrates in thofe oHices, the commons 
conftantly re-ele£Ung the two tribunes, and thefe 
preventing the eleftion of military tribunes. 

B.C,373. 

XXXVI. There had been a feafonable celTation of 
wars ; but the colonitts of Velitrjc, grown wanton 
through eafe, and knowing that there was no army 
on foot at Rome, made feveral incurhons into the 
Roman territory, and oven laid fiege to Tufculum. 
When, on this event, the Tufculans, their old allies 
and new follow-t itizens, implored aililtancc, not 
orfly the patricians, but even the commons, were 
moved, principally by a fenfe of honour ; and the 
plebeian tribunes withdrawing their oppofltion, an 
B*c*^6^* military tribunes was held by an inter- 

rex, when imeius Furius, Aulus Manlius, Servius 
Sulpicius, Servius Cornelius, and the two Valerii, 
Publius and Cams, were chofen into that olEce. 
Thefe, in raili. g the levies, found not the fame 
traftable temp •: in the commons which they had 
Ihewn in the i tedion : however, having, after very 
warm difputes, completed the number of troops, 
they began their march, and compelled the enemy, 
not only to retire from Tulculum, but to take Ihelter 
within their own walls ; and Velitrai was then be- 
fieged by a much greater force than had threatened 
Tufculum. Yet the commanders, who condufled 
the fiege, were not able to bring it to a conclufion 
before the new military tribunes were elefted : thefe 
Y.R.386. mrere Quintus Servilius, Caius Veturius a fecond 
.C.366. Aulus and Marcus Cornelius, Quintus Quintius, 
and Marcus Fabius. Neither did thefe, in their 
tribunate, perform any thing memorable at Velitrae. 
The dangerous Rate of affairs at home called 
more powerfully for their attention: for, befides 
Sextius and Licinius, the propofers of the laws, 
now re,itle£led the eighth time to the office of 
plebeian tribune, Fabius likewife, the military tribune, 
fatherdndaw of Stolo, without difguife, profefled 

himfelf 
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himfelf a fupporter of thofe laws of which he had BOOK 
been an advifer: and whereas there had been, at VI. 
firft, among the plebeian tribunes, eight protefters 
againd the laws, there were now only five ; and Bc.fge,' 
thefe, as ufual with men who defert their party, were 
embarrafied and perplexed. In exprelfions bor- 
rowed from others, they alleged, as a pretext for their 
proteding, merely what they had been privately 
indruded to fay, that “ a large ihare of the com- 
mons were abfent in the army at Velitrse; that 
“ the affenibly ought to be deferred until the foldiers 
“ returned, in order that the entire body of the 
“ commons might have an opportunity of giving 
“ their votes, in matter , wherein they were fo deeply 
intereded.” Sextius and Licinius, in conjunftion 
with the other part of .heir colleagues, and Fabius, 
one of the military tribunes, having, from the ex- 
perience of fo many years, acquired the art of 
managing the minds of the commons, called on the 
principal patricians, and teazed them with interro- 
gatories, on each of the fubjeds propofed to the 
people : “ Were they fo lhamelefs as to require, 

“ that when the proportion of a plebeian was only 
“ two acres of land, they fliould be allowed to polTeis 
“ above five hundred acres each? That a fingle 
** man Ihould enjoy the (hare of near three hundred 
** citizens ; while a plebeian had fcarcely an extent 
of land fuificient for a dinted habitation, or a 
** place of burial ? Did they think it reafonable, 

“ that the commons, inextricably embarraffed by 
“ the accumulation of intered, Ihould furrender 
their perfons to the docks, and to the harfli treat- 
“ ment of creditors, rather than that they Ihould be 
“ allowed a difeharge of the debt, on paying off 
** the principal ? That men Ihould daily be driven 
“ in Hocks from the Forum, after being made over 
** to their creditors? That the houfes of the 
** nobiUty Ihould be filled with fuch prifoners? 

** And 
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BOOK “ And that, in the habitation of every patrician, 
VI. « there fliould be a private prifon ?*’ 


B.C. 366! XXXVII. After painting thofe matters in the 
moll invidious and pitiable colours, to an audience, 
whereof each individual was in dread that the cafe 
might become his own, and exciting, in the hearers, 
even greater indignation than they felt themfelves, 
they went on to intifl, that “ there never could be 
“ any flop put to the patricians engrofling the lands 
“ to themfelves, and crulhing the commons under 
“ the weight of intereft, unlefs the latter fliould con- 
“ ftitute one ol the confuls out of their own body, 
“ to be a guardian of their liberty. That the 
“ tribunes of the commons were now defpifed, be- 
“ caufe thofe invefted with that power, by the pre- 
fent pradice of protefts, remh'rcd its own ftrength 
“ inefficacious. It was impoffible to dt'al on equal 
“ tern.s, while the others held iii their hands the 
“ power of co.i-rnand, and they, only that of giving 
“ protedion. Unlefs admit! ed to a fhare in the 
“ governmei the r • 1 \i never enjoy an 

“ equal po- m the common* allh. Nor ought 
“ it to be .ought fulHeieut tli.tt i>l'''L.eian.s Ihould be 
“ alloweo to i;.ind candidates the tiedion of con- 
** fuls ; nonool them would ever be elcded, unlefs 
It were made an indifpenfable rule that one conful 
mult, necelfarily, be taken from among the com- 
** mons. Had they now forgotten, that though the 
“ pradice of eleding military tribunes, rather than 
“ confuls, had been inftituted, for the very purpofe 
“ of opening the higheft honour.s to the plebeians, 
“ yet, during a Ipace of Ibrty-four years, not one 
“ plebeian had been eleded into that office ? How 
“ then could they believe, that when there were but 
“ two places to be filled, thofe men would voluntarily 
“ beftow a lhare of the honour on the cotnmons, 

“ who wde accuftomed to monopolize the whole 

“ eight 
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eight places at the eIe£don of military tribunes ? B O O K 
“ That they would fufFer a paflage to be laid open , 
to the confuKhip, who, for fuch a length of time, y 
had kept the tribuneftip fo clofely lenced up? B.C.366! 
" They muft acquire by a law, what they could 
not accomplifh by influence at ele£l:ions ; and one 
“ conful’s place muft be fet apart, beyond the reach 
“ of conteft, to which the commons may have ac- 
cefs : fine#, as long as it is left fubjed to difpute, 

** it will ever become the prize of the more power- 
** fill. Nor could ‘the nobli-s now pretend to fay, 

** what formerly they had been fond of alferting, that 
** there were not to be found, among the plebeians, 
men qualified for the curule offices. For, was 
the adininiftration of government conduded with 
lefs diligence and vigour fince the tribunate 
of Publius Licinius Calvus, the firft plebeian 
eleded, than during thofe years in which none 
“ but patricians were military tribunes? Nay, on 
“ the contrary, fev'eral patricians, on the expiration 
“ of their office, had been condemned for mifeon- 
“ dud, but never one plebeian. Quasftors too, in 
“ like manner as military tribunes, began, a few 
** years before, to be eleded out of the commons ; 

“ nor had the Roman people feen reafon to be dif- 
** pleafed with any one of them. The confulflup 
“ now remained to be attained by the plebeians} 

** that was the bulwark, that the bafis of their 
** liberty. Could they once arrive at that, then, in< 

“ deed, the Roman people would be fatisfied that 
" kings were really baniflied from the city, and liberty 
** fettled on a fure foundation. For, from that day,* 

“ every advantage, in which the patricians now fur- 
** paflfed them, would come into the pofleffion of the 
commons ; command and honour, military glory, 
birth, nobility, all highly valuable to themfelves 
** in the prelent enjoyment, and which they could 
“ leave, with an increafe o£ value, to their chil* 

** dren.’* Finding fuch difeourfes favourably at- 
voi.. II* F tended 
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BOOK tended to, they publiflied another propolltion : that 
VI. inftead of two comtniffioners for performing religious 
rites, ten ihould be api^inted, half of whom fhould 
BX.366. plebeians, half patricians ; and they deferred the 
meeting, which was to decide on all thefe matters, , 
until the troops, then engaged in the fiege of Veli- 
trae, fliould return. 

Y.R.387. XXX VIII. The year expired before the legions 

B.C.365. 

were brought home from Velitrsc ; and con^ 
quently, the affair of the laws remained fufpended, 
and was handed over to the new military tribunes : 
for as to the plebeian tribunes, the commons re- 
elefted the fame; particularly the two who had 
propofed the laws. The nulitary tribunes elefled 
were Titus Quintius, Servius Cornelius, Servius 
Sulpkius, Spurius Servilius, Lucius Papirius, and 
Lucius Veturius. Immediately on the commence* 
ment of the new year, the conteft about the laws 
was pufhed to extremity ; and When, on the tribes 
being affembled, the propofers of the laws per- 
fifted in their proceedings, in fpite of the protefts 
of their colleagues, the patricians were fo alarmed 
that they recurred for aid to their laft refource, 
an office fuperior to all others in power, and a 
citizen fuperior to all others in reputation. It was 
refolved that a didiator fhould be appointed. Ac* 
cordingly Marcus Furius Camillus was nominated, 
and he chofe Lucius .^milius mailer of the horfe. 
On the other fide, the propofers of the laws, in op* 
pofition to this great effort of their adver&iies, with 
determined refolution, coUeded every means of 
ilrength, in sad of the plebe^ caufe; and, fum* 
moning an affembly of the people, cited the tribes 
to give their votes. The dilator attended by d band 
of patricians, having taken his feat, with many an* 
ery and menacing exprelfions, the bufindls, at firll, 
produced the ufual conteft among the plt^eltti tri* 
Dunes ; fpme of them fupporriag the law, and others 
5 protefting 
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protefting againft it. But their proteft, which by BOOK 
right ought to have prevailed, being neverthelefs VI. 
OTei|K>wered by the people’s warm attachment to the y 
lawsthemfelves, and to the promoters of them ; and, b!c. 365." 
the firft tribes having pronounced, Be it as you 
** propofe Camillus faid, ** Roman citizens, fince 
“ the headftrong paflions of your tribunes, not their 
** legal authority, rule your proceedings ; and fince, 

“ after having at the expence of a fecellion, pro- 
** cured the privilege of protefting, ye now your- 
** i^ves invalidate it, by the fame violence through 
** which ye obtained it ; I, as diftator, out of regard, 

** as well to your particular intereft, as to the ge« 

“ neral intereft of the commonwealth, will fupport 
the right of protefting : and, by the power of my 
“ authority, will defend your rights of protection, 

“ which ye endeavour to betray. Wherefore, if Caius 
** Lidnius and Lucius Sextius will give way to the 
** proteft of their colleagues, I lhall be far from in- 
“ troducing the authority of a patrician magiftrate 
** into an aflembly of the commons. But if, in 
** oppofition to the proteft, they perfift in their at- 
** tempt to impofe laws on the nate, as if it were 
under captivity to them, I will not fuffer the tri- 
** bunitian power to be brought to difiblution by 
its own aCt.** The tribunes, in contempt of 
this declaration, ftill proceeding in the bufinefs with 
unabated adivity, Camillus was fo highly provoked, 
that he fent his liCtors to difperfe the commons; 
adding threats, that “ if they perfifted, he would 
«, c<»npel every one of the younger men to take 
“ (he military oath, and would inftantly lead an 
“ army out of the cjfy.” This ftruck great terror 
into the populace ; but the oppofition ferved rather 
^ to infittdie than leften the refoludon of their leaders. 
However, before the dilpute was brought to any 
decifioo^' die dictator abaicated his office; either, 
becaule Ibtaie informalil^ was difcovered in his 
pointment^ as fome writers have faid; or becaufe 
the pld}eian tribunes propofed to the commons, 

F 2 and 
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BOOK and the commons paiTed it into an order, that if 
VI. Marcus Furius Camilius performed any aft as dic- 

Y r'Is?' *^**^*’» ihould be fined five hundred thoufand affes 

B.C. 365* I^ut the following confiderations induce me M be- 
lieve, that he was deterred from ading rather by a 
defed in the aufpiccs, than by fuch an unprecedented 
order : firft, the temper of the man himfelf ; then 
Publius Manlius being immediately fubftituted in his 
room. What end could it anfwer, to appoint him 
for managing a difpute in which Camilius had been 
worfied ? befides, the year following, the lame 

* Camilius was created diftator, and he certainly 

could not, without (hame, have refumed an authority, 
which had been foiled in his hands the year before. 
At the time, too, when the propofition about fining 
him is reported to have been publilhed, he muft 
either have had power lufiicient to have prevented 
the palling of this order, by which he faw hhnfelf 
degraded, or elfe he could not have been able to 
oppofe the others, on account of which this was 
introduced ; for through the whole courfe of the 
various difputcs, in regard to the authority of the 
tribunes, and that of the confuls even down to our 
memory, the didatorlhip ever held a decided pre- 
eminence over both. 


XXXIX. During the interval between the ab- 
dication of the former didfator, and the new one, 
Manlius, entering into office, as if it were an inter- 
regnum, the tribunes fummoned an afTembly of the 
.people ; and it was there difeovered, whicft'of the 
laws propofed were favourites «f the publitv and 
which of the propofe*s. For the commons fnlTed 
t!<ofe which refpefted interelr of money, afid the 
lands, and rejefted the one refpe6:ing a plebeian 
conful ; both which decifions would have been car- 
ried into effeff, had not the tribunes infilled^ that 
they had put the quellion to the aflemblf> on the 


* 1614!. Ill, 8d. 


whole 
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whole of the laws colledively. Publius Manlius BOOK 
then turned the advantage to the fide of the com- VI. 
monSy by nominating as his nufter of the horfe a 
plebeiaih, Caius Licinius, who had been military tri- 
bune. This, we are informed, gave much difpleafure 
to the patricians, to whom the dilator apologized for 
his condufl, alleging the near relatiimihip between 
him and Licinius ; at the fame time ailerting, that the 
poft of inafter of the horfe was no way luperior to 
that of confular tribune. When the alfembly for 
electing plebeian tribunes was proclaimed, lacinius 
hnd Sextius conducted themfelves in fuch a manner, 
that, while they profclTed an unwilliugnefs any longer 
to be continued in office, they applied to the commons 
the molt powerful incentives, towaids the effeQuating 
of that purpofe, wh< h, fiom their diffimulation in 
the above particular, they feeined little defirous to 
promote. Telling them, that “ they were now 
“ (landing the ninth year, as it were in battle array 
againfi the nobility, with the greateft danger to 
“ their own particular iuteiells, and without any 
“ advantage to the public. That, as they were 
“ now grown old, fo, together with them, both 
the propolitions which they had publifhed, and 
** the whole tribunitian power, were fallen into a 
“ (late of languor. At firft, the attack was earn 
** ried on, againft their propolitions, by the pro- 
** ted of their colleagues; then, by banilhing the 
** younger citizens to the war of Velitrae ; at lad, 

** the didatorial thunder had been levelled againd 
** themfelves. At prefent, neither colleagues, nor 
“ war, nor diclatdl dood in their way ; for the 
** latter had even, by nominating a plebeian mader 
** of the horfe, given them an omen of a plebeian 
^ conful. The commons were the only obitrudlion 
ta themfelves, and to their own intereds. lliey 
** could, if they chofe it, immediately, have the city 
** and the Forum free from creditors, and the lands 
** free from unjud occupiers. And when would 

a? 3 “ thev 
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O O K ** they ever confider thefe kmdnefles with proper 
VI. « gratitude, if at the very time when they were re- 
“ ceiving plans for their own advantage they pre- 
B.C- fol. ** eluded the authors of them from all hope* of dif- 
** tindion ? It was not fuitable with the candour of 
the Roman people, to require that the burthen of 
intereft money Ihould be taken off from them, and 
** that they fliould be introduced into the pofif^ion 
“ of the lauds unjuftly occupied by the powerful, 
** and at the fame time leave the perfons, through 
“ v.’hofc means they acquired thofe lands, to grow 
old in the quality of tribunilians ; not only withi> 
“ out honours, but even without hope of them. 
** Wherefore, let them, firft, determine in their own 
** minds what choice they would make, and then 
** notify that choice, in the cledlion of their tribunes. 
“ If they chofe that the propofitions publilhed by 
them fliould be paffed colledlively, then there 
** would be fomc reafon for re-ele£bing the fame tri- 
“ bunes ; for they would carry into effeft their 
** own wifhes. But, if they cliofe that nothing 
** more fhould pafs, than what each found neceflary 
** to his private affairs, there would then be no occa> 
flon for the invidious mode of re-eleflion j and, as 
they would fail of obtaining the tribuneihip, fo 
** would the people of obtaining the matters pro* 
“ pofed to them.” 

XL. On hearing fuch peremptory language from 
the tribunes, and whilil amazement, at the info- 
lence of their behaviour, held the reft of the pa« 
tricians motionleis and filent, Appius Claudius Graf* 
fus, giandfon of the decemvir, is faid to have ftood 
forth to combat their argument; and, prompted, 
rather by hatred and anger, than by hope of fuccds^ 
to have fpoken to this efied : ** Roman dtizens, to 
** me.it would be neither new nor furprifing, if I 
** fhotiid hear applied to myfelf on the prefmt occa* 

** fion, the fame charge, which has always been ob- 

« jetted. 
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“ je&ed, by feditious tribunes, to our family ; that BOOR 
** the Claudian race, even from the very beginning, 

** has fliewn a more zealous attachment to the dig- 
“ nity of the patricians, -than to any other obje£l in b!c. 365* 
** the ilate ; and that they have conftantly oppofed 
“ the interells of the commons. One of thefe 
“ aflfertions, nehher I, nor any of the ('laudii, will 
“ doiy; that, from the time when we were firft 
“ adopted, and admitted into the order of the pa- 
“ tricians, we have carnellly endeavoured that the 
** dignity of thofe families, among which ye were 
“ pleafed to place us, might truly be faid to have 
been augmented, rather than dimiiiilhed, through 
“ our means. As to the other dtclaraiion, I can 
** take upon me to inlift and maintain, in behalf of 
“ myfelf and of my -nceftors, that, unlefs we are 
“ to fuppofe that actions, which tend to the general 
** good of the Hate, are injurious to the commons, 

** as if they were inhabitants of another city, we 
** never, either in our private capacity, or in oflice, 

** proceeded knowingly, in any inllance,' to the de- 
“ triment of thofe commons : and that there cannot, 

“ confiftently with truth, be mentioned any one 
aft, or word, of ours, contrary to your intereftj 
“ though fome indeed there may have been contrary 
to your inclinations. But even were I not of 
** the Claudian family, nor fprung from patrician. 

** blood, but an individual in the general mals of 
** citizens, only fuppofing me fenlible that 1 was 
** 'defcended from free-born parents, and that 1 
** lived in a free Hate, could 1 keep filence in fuch 
** a cafe as this; when Lucius Sextius, and Caius 
** licinius, perpetual tribunes, as it feems, have 
during the nine years in which they have reigned, 

“ acquired fuch a degree of arrogance, as to declare, 

** that they will not allow you freedom of fuffrage, 

** other in eleftions or in enafting,laws i On- a cer- 
** taii^ ctmdition, one of them fays, ye lhall re-eleft 
** us tribunes, a tenth time. What elfe is this, than if 

F 4 “he 
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BOOK ** he faid, what others court, we difdain, fo for, that, 
VI. “ without a valuable conlideration, we will not ac- 
' ** cept of it ? And now I pray you, what is that con- 
** fideration, for which wff may have you perpetu- 
ally tribunes of the commons ? Why, he tells you 
“ it is, that ye admit all our propofitious colledively, 
“ be they pleafing or difpleafmg, profitable or un- 
“ profitable. Let intreat you, ye Tarquinii, 
“ who aie tribunes of the commons, to fuppofe 
“ that I, one of the citizens, called out in teply to 
“ you from the middle of the allembly : with your 
“ good leave, let us be permitted to choofe, out 
** of thefe propofitions, fuch as we judge falutary to 
“ ourfelves, and to rejeft others. No, fays he, ye 
“ fhall have no fucii permiffion. Muft ye enad, 
“ concerning interelt of money and lands, which 
“ tends to the good of every one of yourfelves, and 
“ muft not the prodigy of feeing Lucius Sextius 
and Cains Licinius confuls take place in the city 
“ of Rome, btcaulc yc view it with fcorn and ab- 
“ honence,^ Either admit all, or 1 propofe nothing, 
“ Juft as if, before a perfon preffed with hunger, 
“ one were to lay food and poifon together, and then 
“ to order him either to abllain from what would 
“ minifter to life, or to mix along with it what 
** would caufe death. If then thi^ ftate were really 
“ free, would not the whole alTembly have replied to 
“ you thus ; begone with your tiibunelhips and your 
“ propofitions. What ? If you do not propofe that 
** which is advantageous to the people to admit, can 
“ there be no other fiund to procure them advan> 
' tages ? If any patrician (or what they wifli to be 
** thought more invidious) if a Claudian ihould fay, 
either admit all, or I propofe nothing ; what man 
among you, citizens, would endure it ? Will ye 
“ never learn to attend to fadfs, rather than petfons? 
“ For ever liften with partial ears to every thing 
** ultked by men of their office, and with prejudice 
** to what is faid by any of us ? But furely, thdr 

** language 
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“ language is very diffcreht from what becomes BOOK 
“ members of a republic; and what lhall we fay of VI, 

“ their propofal, which they are fo incenfed at your y 
“ rgetliiig ? It is exactly of a piece, citizens, with 
“ their language. lie fays, I defire it may be 
“ enaded, that it flinll not be lawful for you to eled 
“ into the confullhip fuch peifons as ye may ap- 
** prove: for can he mean otherwife who orders, 

** that one conlul muft neceffarily be taken from the 
plebeians, and does not allow you the power of 
** eleding two patricians? If wars were to be waged 
** now, luch as the Etrurian for inftance, when Por- 
“ fima lay on the Janiculum ; or, as the Gallic lately, 

** when, except the Capitol and citadel, all places 
** were in poffeffion of the enemy, atid that Lucius 
“ Scxtius flood car Jidate for the confulfhip with 
Camillus, would ye be able to bear, that Sextius 
“ lliould, « ithout any competition, be made conful, 

“ while Camillus would be obliged to ftruggle 
“ againft the danger of a icpulle? Is this to intro- 
“ ducc a c immunity of honours ? to make it lawful 
“ for two plebeians, but unlawful for two patricians, 
to be choftn confuls. To make it necdfary to 
“ eled one plebeian, but allowable to pal's by all 
“ the patricians ; what fort of fellowfliip, what fort 
“ of confederacy is this ? Are you not fuisfied with 
“ obtaining a part of that in which hitherto you have 
** had no concern; muff you be laying violent hands 
** on the whole ? I fear, fays Sextius, that if ye are 
“ at liberty to eled two patricians, ye will eled no 
“ plebdan. What is this but to fay, becaufe ye 
** would not, of your own choice, eled unworthy 
** perfons, 1 will impofe on you a necefiity of ad* 

** mittm^ them without choice. What follows, but 
** that, if one plebeian be named, together with two 
** patricians, he is not even under an obligation to 
" the people, and may fay, that he was appointed 
** by the law; and not eleded by their fuffragea ? 


XLI. « The 
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O O K XLI. “ The power of extorting, not of filing for 
VI. « honours, is what they aim at ; and to attain the 
“ moll exalted without incurring the obligations 
b!c. 365! ** loweft : they choofe alfo to make 

** their way to them by means of accidental fuc- 
** cedes, rather than by merit. Is there any man 
** who can think it an alTtont to have his cha- 
** rafter infpefted and elUmated ? Who can deem 
** it reafonable, that he alone, amidll Itruggling 
“ competitors, fliould havtr a certainty of obtain- 
** ing honours ? VV ho would exempt himfelf from 
** youP judgment ? Who would render your fuf- 
* « frages necellary (if fuffrages I muft. fay) inftead 

** of voluntary; fexvile initcad of free? Not to 
** mention Licinius and Sextius, the years of whofe 
** perpetuated power, as if they were kings, yenum- 
** ber in the Capitol ; what man is there this day, 
** in the Hate, fo mean that he might not, by tne 
“ opportunities created by this law, make his way 
to the confulOiip, with greater eafe, than we or 
“ our children ? Since, in fome cafes, it will not be 
** in your power to eled us, though ye wilh it, and 
“ ye will be under a necelfity of eleding them 
“ though againlt your will. Of the injury offered to 
** merit, 1 lhall fay no more,«for merit regards pnly 
** the human race. But what fhall I fay, with 
** reipefl to religion, and the aufpices ; the affront 
** and injury offered to which, reflefl immediately 
on the immortal gods ? That this city was founded 
** under aufpices ; that all bulinefs, civil and mi- 
** Utary, foreign and Jomeffic, is condufled under 
them, who can be ignorant? In whom there- 
fore is the privilege of aufpices veiled according 
** to the conllitution of our forefrithers ? In the pa- 
** tricians undoubtedly. For no plebeian magillrate 
** is even fo elecled. So peculiar to us are. the 
** au^ices, that the patrician magillrates, whom 
** th< people may approve, can in no other 
** manner ele^edjf while we ourfelves, without 

** the 
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“ the fuffrages of the people, create an inter- BOOK 
** rex, under aufpices; and, in private ftations VI. 

** alfo hold fuch privilege, which they do not, 

“ even when in office. Does not he then, in 
** effisfl, abolilh the aufpices, who by creating ple- 
“ beian confuls, takes them out of the hands of 
the patricians, the only perfons capable of hold- 
“ ing tliem ? They may now mock at religion, 

“ and fay, where is the great matter, if the chick- 
“ ens do not feed ? If they come out too flowly 
** from the coop ? If a bird chaunt an ominous 
“ note ? Thcfe arc trivial matters : but by not 
“ difregarding thefe trivial matters, our ancellors 
** raifed this date to the higheft eminence. In 
the prefent times, as if we flood in no need of 
** the favour of the ^ods, we violate all religious 
“ inflitutions. Let therefore pontiffs, augurs, kings 
“ of the facrifices, be chofen at random. Let us 
place the tiara of Jupiter’s flamen on any one 
“ that offers, provided he be a man. Let us com- 
** mit the Ancilia, the fhrines, the gods, and the 
“ charge of their worfhip, to perfons to whom 
“ they cannot, without impiety, be intruded. Let 
neither laws be enabled, nor magifirates elected 
“ under atdpices. Let not the approbation of the 
“ f(mate be requifite, either to the afiemblies of 
“ the centuries, or of the Curias. Let Sextius 
** and Licinius, like Romulus and Tatius, reign 
** in the city of Rome, in return for thdr gene- 
** rofity in plundering from other men’s fortunes ; 

“ m ^^^g away other men’s money and lands, 
does it not occur to you, that by one of thefe 
** laws, ^reat part of the poffeffions muft be con- 
vort^ mto defolate wilds, in confequence of the 
** owners bang expelled from them : by the other, 

“ that credit would be annihilated, by which all 
“ human fociety muft be at an end. For every 
“ raffi)n, then, I am of opinion, that ye ought to re- 

“ jed 
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jeft thofe propoiitions altogether. Whatever is 
** your determination, may the gods grant it a happy 
iffue.” 


XLII. The fpeech of Appius produced no other 
effedl, than the putting off the decifion on the propo- 
fitions to another time. Sextius and Licinius, being 
again re-eleded tribunes, the tenili time, procured a 
law to be cnafteJ, that, of the decemviir, for fuper- 
intending religious matters, half Ihould be chofen 
from among the commons. Accordingly, five pa- 
, tricians were eleded, and five plebeians. Which ftep 

being gain^, the uay fecmed open to the confuUhip. 
Satisfied with this vidory, the commons conceded lb 
far to the patricians, that, no mention being made of 
confuls for the prefent, military tiibunes Ihould be 
Y.R.388. eleded. The eledion fell on Aulus and Marcus 
B.C. 364, Cornelius a fecond time, Marcus Geganius, Publius 
Manlius, Lucius Veturius, and Publius Valeiius a 
fixth time. Except the fiege of Velitrse, an afiair 
of which the ilTuc was rather tedious than doubtful, 
the Romans were undifturbed by any foreign con- 
cerns; when a fudden report of the Gauls ap- 
proaching in arms, occafioned fo great an alarm, 
that Marcus Furius Camillus was appointed didator 
the fifth time, and he nominated Titus Quintius 
Pennus mailer of horfe. Claudius afierts, that a 
battle was fought with the Gauls this year, on the 
banks of the river Anio, and that, at this time, 
happened the famous combat on the bridge, in 
which Titus Manlius, engaging with a Gaul who 
had-chalienged him, fl::w him in the fight of the two 
armies, and fpoiled him of a chain. But 1 am led, 
by the authority of many writers to believe, that 
thefe events happened at leall ten years later ; and 
that a pitched battle was now fought with the 
Gauls by the didator Camillus, in the territory of 
Alba.. The vidory was neither doubtful, nor ob- 
* ' tained 
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taincd with difficulty by the Romans ; although, BOOK 
from people’s recollection of former misfortunes, 
the coming of the Gauls had dlffufed very great 
terror. Many thoufands of the barbarians were flain B.C. 364! 
in the field, and great numbers in the fiorming of 
their camp. The reft difperfing, mofily towards 
Apulia, efcaped, partly, by continuing their flight 
to a great difiance ; and partly, by being, through 
difmay and terror, fcattered widely, in diflferent 
quarters. The dilator had a triumph decreed him, 
with the concurrence of the fenate and commons. 

Scarcely, however, had he got rid of the bufinefe of 
this war, than he found employment, from a more 
violent commotion at home : and the iflue of an ob- 
fiinate firuggle was, that the diClator and fenate 
were overpowered, and the propofitions of the tri- 
bunes admitted. In ''onfequence, an eleClion of 
confuls was held, in fpite of the oppofition of the 
nobility, in which Luc" as Sextins was made conful, 
the firft of plebeian rank. Nor did the difputes end 
even here. The patricians refufing to give’their ap- 
probation, the affair was likely to produce a fecellion 
of the commons, with dreadful confequences ; when 
their diffenfions were accommodated on terms, by 
the interpofition of the dictator. The nobility made 
conceffions to the commons, with refpeCt to the ple- 
beian conful, and the commons to the nobility with 
refpeCf to one praetor to be eleCled out of the patri- 
dans, to adminifter juftice m the city. Concord 
being, by thefe means, refiored betw'een the orders, 
after luch a long continuance of mutual animofity, 
the fenate were of opinion, that fach an event de- 
ferved to be fignalized by an exhibition of the mofi 
magnificent games, and by the addition of another 
day, to the ufual three, of the Latine fefiival ; ex- 
peding on this occafion, if on any whatever, to find 
a general willingnefs to fhew that tefiimony of grati- 
tude to the immortal gods. But the plebdan aediles 
refufed to undertake the bufinefs: on which the 

younger 
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BOOK younger patricians, with one accord, cried out, that 
VI. out of their defire of paying due honour to the 
y deities, they would with pleaiure perform it, pro- 

B.’c, 364! vided they were appointed sediles. Thdur offer was 
accepted, widi univerfal thanks, and the fenate de> 
creed, that the dictator fhould propofe to the people, 
to appoint two of the patricians to the office of 
sediles ; and that the fenate would give their appro> 
bation to all the eledUons made in that year. 
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The ^ces of prator and curtde adile injlituted. A peflt- 
lential diforder rages in the city ; of which dies the celebrated 
Furius Caniillui. Scenic reprefentations firft introduced* 
CurtiuSf armed, on horfeback leaps into a gulph in the Forum. 
Titus Manlius^ having (tain in ftngle combat a Gaul^ who 
ehallenged any of the Roman foldiers to fghtj takes from him 
a golden chain which h wears, and if, from thence^ called 
Torquatus* Two new tnbiS added^ called the Pomptine and 
Publilian, Lie wins Stolo is found guilty upon a law carried 
hy hinfelf of pojfejfmg more than Jive hundred acres of land. 
Marcus Valerius, furnamed Corvtnus^ from having, with 
the aid of a crow, killed a Gaul, who chalhnged him, is 
next year defied conful, though but twenty-three years old. 
A treaty of friendjhip made with the Carthaginians. 
The Campanians, overpowered by the Samnites, furrender 
tbemf elves to the Roman people, who declare war againjl the 
Samtiites. P. Decius Mus faves the Roman army, brought 
into extreme danger by the conful A. Cornelius. Confpiracy 
and revolt of the Roman foldiers in the garrifon of Capua. 
They are brought to a fenfe of duty, and rjlored to their 
country, by Marcus Valerius Corvus, diStator. Succefful 
operations againjl the Hernicians, Gauls, Ttburtians, Pri- 
vernians, Tarquinians, Samnites and Volfcians. 


I. year will ever be remarkable for the con- BOOK 

A fulmip of a man of no anceftryj and re- VIL 
markable, alfo, for the mftitution of two new public 
offices, the prsetor(hi]> and the curule sediiefhip. s’c. 361! 
Thde honours the patricians claimed to themfelves, 

as 
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BOOK as Ji cotnpenfation for their conceffion of one con- 
VII. ful’s place to the plebeians. The commons gave the 
Y R 8 ^ confuKhip to Lucius Sextius, the introducer of the 
B.C. jej which it was obtained. The patricians, by 

. their influence among the people, gained the praetor- 
fhip for Spurius Furius Camillus fon of Marcus; 
and the sedilelhip, for Cneius Quintius Capitolinus 
and Publius Cornelius Scipio, men of their own 
rank. The patrician colleague, given to Lucius 
Sextius, was Lucius JEmilius Mumercinus. In the 
beginning of the year, rumours were fpread con- 
cerning the Gauls , who, after having been difperfed 
over Apulia, were now laid to be collcdling them- 
felves into a body; and alfo concerning a revolt 
of the Hernicians. But all kinds of bufinefs were 
purpofely deferred, left the plebeian conful Ihould 
have an opportunity of performing any fervice, and 
ftlence was as much obferved on every fubjeCt, as 
though it had been proclaimed. 'I'he tribunes, 
however, did not fufter it to pafs unnoticed, that the 
patricians, by way of requital for one plebeian con- 
fullhip, had alTumed to themfelves three patrician 
magiftrates, fitting in curule chairs, and clad in 
robes of ftate like confuls; the prastor even ad- 
miniftering juftice, as a colleague to the confuls, 
and ele£led under the fame aufpices. In confe- 
quence of this, the fenate were afterwards afliamcd 
to order, that the curule sediles Ihould be chofen 
from among the patricians. It was at firft agreed 
that plebeians Ihould be appointed every fecond 
year, but in after time the choice was left open. 
In the confulate of Lucius Genucius and Quintus 
Servilius, ,who immediately fucceeded, though af- 
fairs were tranquil both at home and abroad, yet, 
as if at no time there could be an exemptic^ from 
danger and alarm, a peftilence broke out with 
great violence ; a cenfor, 9 curule aedile, and three 
plebeian tribunes, are faid to have fallen vi&ims to it, 
while its ravages among the populace were propor- 

tionably 
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tionably numerous ;^but this calamity was rendered BOOK 
memorable chiefly &y the death of Marcus Furius VII. 
Camillus, whofe lofs, though at an advanced period y 
of life, was much to be regretted : he was, in truth, b.C. pa! 
a man Angularly eminent in every change of for- 
tune ; before he went into banifhment, the firfl; per- 
fon in the flate, as well in civil as military depart- 
ments; in exile, ftill more illuflrious, whether we 
conflder the difafler by which the nation was induced 
to fupplicate his i eturn ; or his own fuccefsful con- 
duft, by which, on being reftored to his country, 
he effetled that country’s liberation, and juftified his 
own fair claim to celebrity. lie then, tlirough a 
courfe of twenty-five years after, uniformly main- 
tained a charaiLIer equal to this high rank of glory, 
allowed on all hands as deferring of being reckoned, 
next to Romulus, a fecond founder of the city of 
Rome. 

II. The peflilcnce continuing during both this 
and the following year, in which Caius Sulpicius Y.R.39t. 
P^ticus and Caius Licinius Stolo were confuls; B.C. jfix 
nothing memorable was tranfaded, only that, for 
the purpofe of foliciting the favour of the gods, the 
Lefliflernium was performed the third time fince the 
building of the city. But the diforder receiving no 
alleviation, either from human wifdom or divine aid, 
the ftrength of the people’s minds became almoiit 
overpowered by fuperilition, and it is faid, that on 
this occaflon, among other devices for appealing the 
wrath of heaven, fcenic plays were introduced ; a new 
thing to a warlike people; for hithertp there had 
been only the ihows of the Circus. However, th^ 
kind of performance was, as in general all beginningf 
are, but a trifling matter, and even that borrows 
from abroad. A£Iors were fent for from Etruria, 
who though without any poetical language, or any 
geftures correfpondent to fuch language, yet regu- 
lating thdr motions by the meafures of the muud, 

VOL. n. o eachibited, 
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BOOK exhibited, in the Tufcan manner, fometbing far 
VII. from ungraceful. The younger citizens foon began 
to imitate thefe; throwing out, at the fame time, 

B.C.'lei." among each other, ludicrous expreflions in coarfe 
verfes, and with geltures adapted to the words : 
this kind of performance then being received with 
approbation, in the courfe of frequent pradice gained 
much improvement. The native performers were 
called Hiftriones, from the Tufcan word Hiller, 
lignifying a player j and they did not, as formerly, 
pronounce alternately, without regard to order, 
verfes like the Fefcennine, artlefs and unpolilhed, 
but reprefented comic medlies *, compofed in re- 
gular metre, with the fevcral parts of the perform- 
ance properly adjulled to the mufic; the delivery 
of the words and the gefticulation being performed 
in concert with the mufic. Several years after this, 
Livius, who was the firft that ventured to lay afide 
medlies, and to digeft a ftory into a regular plot, 
bdng alfo, as all were at that time, the ador of his 
own pieces ; and, having broken his voice by being 
obliged to repeat them too often, after requefting the 
indulgence of the public, placed a boy before the 
muftcian, to chauntf, while he himfclf performed 
the gelliculations. And this he executed with much 
, freer adion, bccaufe difengaged from attention to 
the management of his voice. Hence originated the 
pradice of the chaunting being perfoi med by ano- 
ther, to the gefticulation of the adors, whofe voices 
were eafed of all but the dialogue. When, by this 
regulation, the fcenic bufinefs was direded to 

** Satuta fienified a dilh tilled with a variety of fruits, and 
other kinds of food, offered to Ceres, at the time of her feftival, 
and was ufed to denote a poetic medley, compiifing a variety of 
topics and matter. Livius Andronicus, a freed man of Marcus 
Livius Salinator, began to write about the year of Rome 512. 

f It was cuftomary, at the end of every ad, to chaunt a fet 
of verfes, accompanied by the mufic, and with correipondent 
gefticulations. 


Other 
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other objefts than laughter and intemperate mirth, BOOK 
and the amufement was, by degrees, converted into VII. 
an art, the younger citizens, leaving to profeffed y ^ 
aftors the exhibition of plays, began, according to Bic.361* 
the ancient praftice, to throw out alternately ludi- 
crous jefts, comprifed in verfe, which thence got 
the name of exodia, or interludes, and were col- 
lefted principally out of the Atellan farces *. This 
kind of entertainment, thus borrowed from Ofeia, 
thefe younger citizens kept in their own hands, not 
fulFering it to be debafed by profeffed players. For 
this reafon the rule was eftabliflied, which is ftill ob- 
ferved, that the aftors of thefe Atellan farces are not 
degraded from their tribe, and are capable < 5 f ferv- 
ing in the army, as if no way concerned in the bufi- 
nels of the ftage. Among the trifling beginnings of 
other matters, I thought it not amifs to give a view 
of the origin of thoaoical exhibitions alfo, in order 
to fhew, from a moderate fetting out, to what an 
intolerable extravagance they have proceeded ; fuch 
extravagance, indeed, as fcarcely to be fupported by 
opulent kingdoms. 

III. However, this introduftion of ftage plays, 
intended as a pious expiation, neither relieved men's 
minds from religious dread, nor their bodies from 
the diforder : fn far otherwife, that an inundation 
of the Tiber happening to overflow the Circus, 
and to interrupt a play in the middle of the per- 
formance, that incident excited the utmoft degree 
of terror, as it was deemed a token of the dif- 
pleafure of the gods, and that they «difdained the 
atonements offered to their wrath. Wherefore, in 
the next confulate, of Cneius Genucius, and Lucius Y.R.3p,. 
^miiius Mamercinus a fecond time, people's minds B.C jCe. 

* The Atellan farces were borrowed from Atella, a town in 
Ofeia, which was a diftrift of Campania, comprehending the 
two dates of the Auruncians and Sidicinians. 
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O O K being more haraiTed in fearching for expiations, than 
VII. their bodies by the ficknefs, it was colleded, from 
yT * — ' the memory of fome of the more aged, that a pefti- 
B.C. IIo had formerly ceafed, on the nail being driven 

by a dictator. 1 he fenate were fo fuperftitious on 
the occafion, as to order a diftator to be appointed, 
for the purpofe of driving the nail : Lucius Manlius 
Imperiofus was accordingly nominated, and he ap- 
pointed Lucius Pinarius mafter of the horfe. There 
is an obfoletc law, written in antique letters and words, 
that whoever is fupreme officer, Ihould drive a nail 
on the ides of September. It ufed to be diiven into 
the right fide of the temple of Jupiter, fupremely 
great and good, in that part where the ftatue of 
Minerva (lands. This nail, it is faid, ferved as a 
mark of the number of years elapfed, the ufe of 
letters being rare in thofe times ; and the law di- 
refted the ceremony to the temple of Minerva, be- 
caufe the ufe of numbers was an invention of that 
goddefs. Cincius, a diligent inquirer into fuch 
monuments of antiquity, affurcs us, that there were 
to be feen, among the Volfcians alfo, nails fixed 
in the temple of the Tufcan goddefs Nortia, by 
which they kept account of the number of years. 
Marcus Horatius, being then conful, firft per- 
formed this ceremony, in obedience to the law, at 
the temple of Jupiter, fupremely good and great, 
in the year after the expulfion of the kings. After- 
wards, the folemnity of driving the nail was trans- 
ferred from the confuls to a didator, becaufe this 
was a fuperior office : the cudom was dropped in 
after times, but it was now deemed an affair of fuffi- 
cient importance in itfelf, to require the nomination 
of a chief. Manlius, who was appointed for the 
purpofe, as if he had been commiffioned to manage 
the affairs of the (late in general, and not merely to 
acquit it of a religious dutv, being ambitious of 
commanding an army againft the Hemicians, ha- 
raflra the youth by a rigorous feverity in levying 
*• troops, 
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troops, until at length all the plebeian tribunes united BOOK 
to oppofe him ; and then overcome, either by force VII. 
or lhame, he refigned the didatorfliip. c— y — j 

IV. Notwithllanding which, in the beginning of y,R.393. 
the next year, Quintus Servilius Ahala, and Lu B.C.359. 
cius Genucius a fecond time, being confuls, a cri- 
minal profecution was commenced againil Manlius, 
by Marcus Pomponius, a plebeian tribune. His ri- 
gour in the levies, which he had carried, not only 
to the fining of the citizens, but even to the wound- 
ing of their perfons, (thou who refufed to anfwer 
to their names being fome beaten with rods, others 
loaded with chain'j,) had excited a general hatred 
againit him ; but more obnoxious than all were his 
impetuous temper, and the furname of Imperiofus, 
which he had afi'umed out of an oftentation of 
feverity, a quality ^*h^ch appeared not more con- 
fpicuoufiy in his behaviour to Ifrangers, than to 
the perfons moft clofely connefted with him, and 
to thofe of his own blood. — One of the charges 
brought againll him, by the tribune, was, that 
“ he had baniflied his fon, a youth convicted of 
“ no diihonourable aft, from the city, from his 
“ houfe, from his tutelar gods, from the Fojum; 

“ prohibited him the enjoyment of the light, and of 
the converfation of his equals; having reduced 
** him to work like a flave, in a kind of prifon or 
work-houfe, and thus had one of moft diftin- 
guilhed birth, of diftatorian rank, learned, from 
“ his daily fufferings, that he was bom of a father 
“ really imperious. And for what fault ? fiecaufe 
** he was not endowed with eloquence, nor ready 
** in difeourfe. And whether ought the father, 

** if he had a particle of humanity in him, to tq>ply 
gmtle remeldies to a natural defeft, or to at- 
** tempt to correft it by punifhment, and caufe it 
** to be more noticed by a courfe of harih treat- 
** ment? Even bes^s, if any of their p&pring 

G 3 “ chance 
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BOOK “ chante to be unhappily formed, are neverthelefe 
VII. « careful in nourilhing and cherifliing it. But 
*y “ Manlius aggravated the misfortune of his fon, and 

clogged the llownefs of his capacity with addi- 
** tional impediments ; and whatever fpark of na- 
“ tural ability he polTefled, took the method to 
“ extinguidi it by accuftoming him to a ruftic life 
“ and clownilh manners, k'eping him among his 
** cattle.” 

V. By thefe charge^ every one w as highly incenfed 
againfl Manlius, except the young man himfelf ; on 
the contrary, grieving that he Ih luld be the caufc of 
hatred and accufations againll his parent, in order 
to demonllratc to gods and men that he wilhed fup> 
port to his father, rather than to his enemies, he 
formed a defign, which, though not reconcileable to 
the rules of civil fociety, was yet commendable in 
its principle of filial duty. Having provided himfelf 
with a dagger, he came to the city, without the 
knowledge of any one, early in the morning, and 
proceeding direflly to the houfe of Marcus Pom- 
ponius the tribune, told the porter that he wanted 
to fee his mailer immediately, and defired him to 
acquaint him that Titus Manlius, the fon of Lucius, 
was there. He was immediately introduced : for the 
other hoped that he came inflamed with refentment 
againfl: his father, and had brought either fome new 
matter for accufation, or fome feheme for accom> 
pliihing the defign. Manlius then, after mutual 
lalutations, told him that he wilhed to confer with 
him, on fome bufinefs, in private. All who were 
pl-efent being ordered to withdraw to a diftance 
from the apartment, he drew his dagger, and Hand- 
ing over the couch with the weapon ready to ilrike, 
tinflitened to' flab him that moment, if he did not 
Aristr, in the words which he fhould didate, that he 
** never would hold a meeting of the commons for 
“ ^ purpofe of profecuting his fether.” The tri- 
bune. 
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bune, affrighted at feeing the fteel glittering before BOOK 
his eyes, himfelf alone and unarmed, the other a VII. 
young man, his fuperior in ftrength, and what was 
no lefs terrying, full of favage ferocity from con- ^ ^ 393* 
fciimfnefs of his ftrength, fwore in the terms enjoined * 
him ; and afterwards alleged this forry proceeding, 
as his reafon for deftfting from his undertaking. 

Nor did the people conceive any difpleafure at fo 
bold an attempt of a fon in behalf of his parent, 
although they would have been much better pleafed 
to have had an oppoitunity of palling fentence on 
a culprit of fuch a cruel and tyrannical difpofttion ; 
and it was thought the more commendable in 
him, that the exceffive rigour of his father had not 
erafed from his mind the love of him. Where- 
fore, befides the father being excufed from (landing 
a trial, that very affair was alfo produ6live of ho- 
nours to the fon ; and on its being determined that 
year, for the firft tin _, that the tribunes of the lol- 
diers for the legions fhould be appointed by vote of 
the people, (for until then, the commanders ufed to 
appoint them of their own authority, as they do at 
prefent thofe termed Ruffuli,) he obtained the 
fecond place among fix, though not recommended 
to public favour by any merit, either in a civil or 
military line, having fpent his youth in the country, 
and out of the way of any intercourfe with the 
world. 

VI. In the fame year, we are told, the earth, 
near the middle of the Forum, in confequence either 
of an earthquake, or fome other violent caufe, funk 
down to an immenfe depth, forming a vaft aper- 
ture ; nor could the gulph be filled up by all the 
earth which they could throw into it, though every 
one*exerted himfelf in bringing it thither, until, pur- 
fuant to advice of the gods, they fet about oiquiring 
what it was which conftituted me principal ftrength 
of the Roman people; for, according to the re- 

o 4 fponfes 
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BOOK fponfes of the foothfayers, that muft be devoted to 
VIJ- this place, if they wilhed that the Roman common- 

Y wealth Ihould be everlafting. Then they tell us, 

B.C. 359! that Marcus Curtius, a youth highly diltinguiihed by 
his military exploits, reproved them for deliberating 
whether Rome was pofleffed of any greater good 
than arms and valour ; and, on this, lilence being 
made, throwing his eyes round to the temples of the 
gods within view of the Foi uni, and to the Capitol, 
and extending his hands, at one time towards heaven, 
at another, towards the infernal gods, through the 
gaping aperture of the earth, he devoted himfelf as 
a viftim. 'I'hen, having drelTed himfelf in complete 
armour, and mounted a horfe accoutred with the 
moft gorgeous furniture which could be procured, 
he plunged into the opening, and the multitude, 
men and women, threw in over him their offerings, 
and quantities of the fruits of the earth ; and thus 
it is faid the lake received its name, and not, as is 
fuppofed by fome, from Mettius Curtius, the ancient 
foldier of Titus Tatius. If there were any way of 
coming at the truth, no diligence fhould be want- 
ing, on my part, in the purfuit of it : but now, 
when the diftanceof time piecludes all certain evi- 
dence, we muit abide by the reports of tradition, 
aftd account for the name of the lake from this 
latter fable. This great prodigy being expiated, 
the fenate, during the fame year, taking the af- 
fair of the Hernicians into conlldcration, 'voted, 
(after fending heralds to demand fatisfa£Iion, with- 
out effefi;,) that on the ffrft proper day, the fenfe 
of the people Ihould be taken on the fubjeft of 
a declaration of war againft them, and the people, 
m full affembly, ordered it. That province fell, 
by lot, to the conful Lucius Genucius : and now 
tW' whole ftate was in anxious fufpenfe } beedhfe, 
libig the firff: plebeian who, in quality of oin- 
Iwi, was to wage war under his own aufpices, the 
iffue of the ei^edition would furoilh an oj^rtu* 
t ^ nity 
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nity of judging of the wifdom^or imprudence of in- B O O K 
troducing a community of honours. Fortune fo or- VIL 
dered it, that Genucius marching againft the enemy ' 
with a powerful force, fell into an ambulh, where b.c'Icq.* 
the legions being feizcd with a hidden panic, and 
routed^ the conml was furrounded and flain by per- 
fons, who knew not at the time who they had killed. 

When the news of this was brought to Rome, the 
patricians, who were not fo much grieved at the cala^ 
mity of the public, as they were elated at the ill fuc- 
cefs attending the command of a plebeian confu), every 
where exclaimed, “ Let them go now, and eled ple- 
“ beian confuls ; yet transfer the aufpices, they could 
“ not without impiety, 'fhe patricians might indeed, 

“ by a vote of the people, be driven from the pof- 
feflion of their own peculiar honours j but had 
“ this inaufpicious law been able to prevail likewife 
“ againlt the immortal gods? Thefe had interpofed 
“ to vindicate their own authority, their own au- 
“ fpices : for no fooner had thefe been defiled by a 
“ perfon prohibited by divine and human laws, than 
“ the deftrudion of their army, together with their 
“ commander, had given them warning, not to 
** coudud eledions in fuch a manner hereafter, as 
** to confpund the rights of birth.” The fenate- 
houfe and the Forum refounded with fuch expref- 
fions. Appius Claudius, who had argued againfl 
the law, and therefore, with greater authority, 
blamed the people now for the ifllie of a fcheme, of 
which he had manifefted his difapprobation, was, at 
the general defire of the patricians, nominated dic- 
tator by the conful Servilius, and proclamation was 
ifiued for a levy and a ceflation of bufinefs. 


VIL Before the arrival of the didator, and the 
new legions, at the place where the Hemicians lay, 
Qdus Sulpicius, the lieutenant-general, who held 
the c«»ninand, making ufe an opportunity which 
oflfered, fought the eoemy with {pliant fuocefs. 

Ai|er 
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book After the deatif of t^e conful, the Hernidans had 
VII. advanced towards the Roman camp, in a contemp- 
v-" tuous manner, confident, beyond doubt, of becom- 

B C mafters of it ; on which, the foldiers, burning 

•with rage and indignation, and encouraged by the 
lieutenant-general, fallied out upon them. The 
Hernicians were fo widely difappointed in their 
hopes of approaching the rampait, that they were 
obliged to letire in great confufion. Soon after, by 
the arrival of the diclator, the new nrmy was joined 
to the old, and the forces doubled. I’he ditlator, 
by bellowing commendations, in a public fpeech, on 
the lieutenant-general and the foldiers, by whofe 
bravery the camp had been defended, animated ftill 
farther the courage of thofe, who heard their own 
praifes juftly fet forth, and ftimulated the reft to emu- 
lation of their merit. Nor were the preparations for 
aflion lefs vigorous on the fide of the enemy j mind- 
ful of the honour which they had before acquired, 
and not ignorant of the addition to the ftrength of 
the Romans, they applied themfelves to augment their 
own likewife. The whole Hemician race, every man 
of military age, was called out. Eight cohorts were 
formed, confifting each of four hundred men, the 
ableft which could be chofen out of all their number. 
This feleO: body, the flower of their youth, they 
alfo filled with hope and fpirits by a decree, that they 
ftiould receive double pay : they were, befides, ex- 
cufed from military works, in order that, being re- 
ferved entirely for the Angle labour of fighting, they 
might be fenfible that they ought to make exertions 
beyond what was expefled from the generality of 
-•men: even an e:.traordinary poll in me field was 
allotted them, that their valour mi^ht be the more 
confpicuous. A plain of two miles in breadth 
feparated the Roman camp from that of theHor- 
nicians: in the middle of this, the fpaces being 
nearly equal on both fides, thej^ came to an engage- 
ment. Ibe fight was maintained, for fome dme, 

* • without 
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wilhout any apparent advantage* the Roman cavalry BOOK 
making many fruitlefs attempts to dilbrder the VII.* 
enemy’s line by their charge: but when they found ' 
that,,ading a*! cavalry, they could produce no effect 
in proportion to their elVorts, the horl'ernen, after firft 
confulting the dictator, and obtaining his permillion, 
difmounted from their horfes, rulhed forward, with 
a loud ftout, before the line, and recommenced the 
fight in a new mode. Nor could they have been re- 
filled, had not the extraoi dinary cohorts, their equaK 
in vigour both of body and mind, thrown themfelve% 
in their way. 

VIII. The conted then lay between the nobility 
of the two nations. Whatever the common chance 
of war carried (df from the one fide or the other, 
was a lofb to be ellim ifed on a much higher fcalc 
than that of the numb( .s. The reft, an armed po- 
pulace, as if they had delegated the fight to their 
nobles, relied the ilTue of their own caufe on the 
bravery of the others. Many fell on both fides; 
more weie wounded. At length the horfemen, 
chiding each other, began to alk, “ In what manner 
“ they were to aft next ? fince, neither on horfe- 
“ back had* they made an imprelfion on the enemy, 

** nor on foot were performing any fervicc of con- 
“ fequence? What other method of fighting did 
they wait fur ? To what purpofe was their rulhing 
forward fo fiercely before the line, and their com- 
** bating in a poll which did not belong to them ?’* 
Animated by thefe mutual reproaches, they raifed 
the Ihout anew, preiTed forward, and compiled the 
enemy, firft to fhrink, then to give .way, and at laft 
fairly drove them off the field. It is not here eafy 
to fay what circumftance turned the a^dvantage 
againft ftlrength fo equally matched with tlieir own ; 
unle& it were, that the fortune, which continually 
attended each nation, had power both to exalt and 
to deprels courage. The Romans puidued the flying 

^emicians 
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O O K Hernicians to their ^amp ; but they did not choofe 
VII- to attack it, becaufe it was then late in the day. 
Y r'j^ Some delay in finilhing the facrifices with fuccefs had 
detained the dictator, fo that he could not give the 
fignal before noon, and, in confequence, the battle 
had lafted until night. Next day, the camp of the 
Herniciin!* was found deferted, and many of their 
uounded left behind. Their main body, as they ^ 
fled, was attacked by the Signians, who obferving, 
as they pafled by their walls, that their itandards 
were but thinly attended, routed and difperfed them 
through the coum ’ i»- precipitate flight. Nor did 
the Romans gain the victory without bloodfhed ; a 
fourth part of their foldiers perilhed, and, what was 
a lofs of no lefs importance, feveral of the Roman 
horfemen fell. 


Y.R.394 iX* In the year following, the confuls, Cains 
B.C.358. Sulpicius, and Caius Licinius Calvus, led an army 
againfl: the Hernicians, and, not finding the enemy 
in the field, took Ferentinuin, one of their cities, by 
florm ; when, on their return from thence, the Ti- 
burdans ihut their gates againfl them. This be* 
haviour finally determined the Romans, many com* 
plaints having been made on both Tides, *before this, 
to declare war againfl the people of Tibur, after de- 
manding fatisfadion by heralds. We learn, from 
very ^ood authority, that Titus Quintius Pennus 
was didator this year, and Servius Cornelius Ma- 
luginenfis mailer of the horfe. Macer Licinius 
writes, that he was nominated by the conful Li- 
cinius, for the purpofe of holding the eledions ; be- 
caufe, obferving that his colleague haflened the 
eledions, in order to have them over before the 


p^imencement of the campaign, with dcfijjn to 
J|^ure his own reeiedion to the confuUhi^, he 
''mdged itneceflfary to thwart his ambitious dmgns. 
This account, bang calculated to enhance the 
.honour of his avm iuaJiy, renders the mthority 

5 of 
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of Licinius of the lefs weight; as I find no men- BOOK 
tion of that circumfiance in the earlier annals, VII. 

I am inclined to think, that the di£tator was ap- 
pointed rather on account of the Gallic war. There 
is no doubt that, in that year, the Gauls were en- 
camped at the third ftone on the Salarian road, at 
the farther fide of the bridge of the Anio. The 
di£fator having, in confequence of the alarm of a 
Gallic tumult, proclaimed a celfation of civil bufi- 
tiefs, obliged all the younger citizens to take the mi- 
litary oath ; and marching out of the city with a very 
powerful army, encamped on the hither bank of the 
Anio. The bridge lay between the armies, neither 
party choofing to tweak it down, left it fhould be 
conftrued as an indication of fear. Frequent Ikir- 
milhes were fought for the poffeffion of the bridge, 
but fo indecifi\e, that it could not be clearly dif- 
covered to which party it belonged. While affairs 
were in this pofture, a Gaul, of a ftature remark- 
ably large, advanced on the bridge, then unoccu- 
pied ; and, with a loud voice, called out, “ Let the 
“ braveft man that Rome cap produce, come foith 
“ here to battle, that the event of a combat between 
“ us two may determine which of the nations is to 
“ be held fuperior in war.” 

X. The young Roman nobility were for a long 
lime filent, afliamcd to refufe the challenge, yet 
unwilling to claim the firft poll of danger. Then 
Titus Manlius, Ion of Lucius, the fame who had 
freed his father from the perfccution of the tribune, 
advancing from his ftation to the dittator, faid, 

“ General, I would on no account leave my poft to 
“ fight without your orders, not though I fhould 
fee a certain profpeft of viftory : but if you per- 
mit me, I wifh to fliew that b.’-utc, who makes 
“ fuch an infolent parade in the front of the enemy’s 
“ army, that I am fprung from that family which 
‘‘ beat down an army of Gauls from the Tarpeian 

« rock.” 
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O O K “ rock.” I'he dictator anfwered, “ ’1 'itus Man' 
VII. “ lius, I honour your bravery, and your dutiful re- 
“ gard to your father, and to your country ; go* 
uic. 358. ** gods, fhew the Roman 

** name invincible.” The youth was then armed 
by his companions, took a footman’s fhield, and 
girded on a Spanifli fword, adapted to clofe fight. 
As foon as they had fitted on his armour and orna- 
ments, they conJufted him out towards, the Gaul, 
who ftewed a favage joy, and (the ancients have 
thought that ciicumltance alfo worth mention) even 
thrull out his tongue in derifion. They then re- 
tired to their polls, and the two champions were 
left in the middle fpace, in the manner of a fpec- 
tacle, rather than according to the rules of combat, 
very unequally matched, in the eyes of fuch as 
judged by fight and appearance. The one had a 
body of enormous fize, glittering in a veil of various 
colours, having armour painted and inlaid with gold : 
the other was of the middle llature among foldiers, 
and his mein devoid of ollentation, in arms cal- 
culated for ready ufe more than for Ihow. On his 
fide ihei e was no fong of defiance, no capering, or 
vain flourilhing of arms, but his breaft, replete ^ith 
refolution and filent rage, referved all its fiercenefs 
for the decifion of the conteft. They took their 
ground between the two armies, while the minds 
of fuch great numbers of men on both Tides, were 
fufpended between hope and fear. The Gaul, like 
foiiie huge mafs, ready to crufli the other under 
it, ill etching forward his fhield with his left hand, 
^ difeharged an mefi’etlual blow on the edge of his 
fword, with great noife, on the armour of Manlius, 
as he approached ; while the Roman, pulhing afide 
I the lower part of his antagonill’s ftield with his 
*'own, and, infinuatiiig hinifelf between that and his 
body, doled in with him in fuch a manner, as to 
be in no danger of a wound. He then raifed 
the point of his fword, and with one, and then a 

fecond 
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fecond thruft, piercing the belly and groin of his BOOK 
foe, laid him proftrate on the ground, of which he VII. 
covered a vaft extent.- The body, without offer- 
ing it any other indignity, he defpoiled of a chain 
only, which, bloody as it was, he threw round his 
own neck. Affonimment and difniay held the Gauls 
motionlefs. The Romans, in rapture, advanced from 
their polls to meet their champion, and with congra- 
tulations and praifes conduced him to the diclator. 

Among the unpolilhed jells Which they threw out, ac- 
cording to the foldier’s cullom, compofed in a man- 
ner fomewhat refembling verfes, the appellation Tor- 
quatus was heard joined with his name ; which, being 
generally adopted, has ftnce done honour to the 
defcendants of that whole line. The diclator alfo 
prefentcd him with a golden crown, and, in a public 
I'peech, extolled the aflion in the highcll terms. 

XI. In fa£l, that combat was of fo great confe- 
quence with refpedl to the general iffue of the cam- 
paign, that on the night following the army of the 
Gauls, abandoning their camp in hurry and confuhon, 
removed into the territory of Tibur; and from thence, 
foon after, into Campania, having lirll concluded an 
alliance with the Tiburtians, for the purpofeof carry- 
ing on the war, and received from them liberal fup- Y.R.39J. 
plies of provifions. This was the reafon, that in the 
next year Caius Poetelius Balbus, conful, notwith- 
flanding that province of the Hernicians had fallen 
to the lot of his colleague Marcus Fabius Ambiillus, 
led an army, by order of the people, agamft the Ti- 
burtians, to whofe allitlance the Gauls came back 
from Campania, and dreadful ravages were committed 
in the territories of Lavici, Tufculum, and Alba, in 
which the Tiburtians openly took the lead. Though 
the ftate had been content with a conful at the head of 
the army, againfl fuch an enemy as the Tiburtians, 
the alarm of a Gallic war made it requifite, that a 
diflator Ihould be created. Quintus Servilius Ahala 

being 
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O 0 K being accordingly appointed, he nominated 'litus 
VII Quintius mafter of the horfe ; and, by direction of 
Y R IOC fenate, vowed to celebrate the great games, if 
B.C.357 fhat war he Ihould be crowned with fuccefs. The 
diftator then, ordering the confular army to remain 
whcie it was, in order to keep the Tiburtians at 
home, by obliging them to employ their arms in 
their own defence, enlifted all the younger citizens, 
none declining the fervice. A baitle was fought 
with the enemy at no great diftance from the Colhne 
gate, in which the entire ftrength of the city was em- 
ployed, in the fight of their parents, wives and chil- 
dren. Such incitements to courage as the prefervation 
of their dearfeft relatives, which operate powerfully 
even when thofe relatives are abfent, being now placed 
before their eyes, roufed every fentiment of honour 
and every feeling of affeftion. After great flaughter 
on both fides, the army of the Gauls was at length 
defeated. They direfted their flight towards Tibur, 
which the Gauls confidered as the grand flay of the 
war ; but being met in diforder, not far from that 
city, by the conful Poetelius, and the Tiburtians 
inarching out to their aid, they were all driven 
within the gates. Thus both the diflator and the 
conful conducted their operations moft fuccefsfully. 
Fabius likewife, the other conful, at firll, in flight 
Ikirmiflies, and at laft, in one remarkable engage- 
ment, wherein the Hernicians attacked him with 
their whole force, entirely defeated them. The 
didtator, after palling magnificent encomiums on the 
confuls, and declining in their favour the honours 
''due to his own exploits, abdicated the didfatorfliip. 
Poetelius enjoyed a double triumph over the Gauls 
and the Tiburtians. Fabius was contented with en- 
tering the city in ovation. The Tiburtians treated 
the triumph of Poetelius with derifion; for, ** where” 

- they alked, “ had he tried their ftrength in the field? 
a few of their people, who had gone out at the 
gates, as fpedators of the flight and confofion of 

** the 
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** of the Gauls, on finding themfelves alfo attacked, BOOK 
** and that every one who came in the way was (lain, 

** without difiin^on, had retired into the city. Did 
** the Romans deem this a matter worthy of a 3*0.357! 
** triumph ? They had thought it a great and mar- 
** vellous exploit to raife a tumult at an enemy^s 
“ gates, but they Ihould foon experience greater 

trepidation round their own walls.” 

XII. Accordingly in the year following, when y.R,396. 
Marcus Popillius Lsenas, and Cneius Manlius, were B.C.356. 
confuls, fetting out from Tibur in the dead of the 
night, with forces prepared for aftion, they came to 
the city of Rome, where the people, being roufed 
haftily from fleep, were filled with conftjfmation, 
by the fuddennefs of the affair, and the alarm hap- 
pening in the night, great numbers alfo being 
ignorant who were the enemy or whence they came. 

However, they quickly ran to arms, polled guards 
at the gates, and manned the walls ; and when day- 
break mewed no other enemy before the city but 
the Tiburtians, and thofe not very confiderable, the 
confuls marching out by two different gates, attacked 
thdr army on both Hanks as they were jull advancing 
to the walls. It then appeared, that they had come 
with greater reliance on the opportunity for a fur- 
prize, than on their own valour ; for they fcarcely 
withllood the firil onfet of the Romans. Their 
coming proved, in the event, even fortunate to the 
Romans, a diffenfion which was on the point of 
breaking out between the patricians and plebeians 
being fuppreffed by their apprehenfions from a war 
fo near at home. Another irruption into their ter- 
ritory, and by another enemy, fucceeded this ; more 
terrible, however, to the country, than to the dty. 
TheTiurquinians over-tan the Roman frontiers, com- 
mhring depredations, principally, on the fide con- 
t%aoo8 to Etruria : and, after reftitution had been 
?oi» v. H demanded 
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O O K demanded in vain, the new confuls, Cains Fabius, 
VH- and Cains Plautius, by order of the people, declared 
Y rT?^ war againft them : that province fell to Fabius, the 
5,0. 355! Hernicians to Plautins. A rumour of a Gallic war 
alfo prevailed. But amid thefe caufes of apprehen* 
fion, they derived fome confolation in a peace with 
the Latincs, granted at their own requeft, and alfo 
from a large fupply of foldiers fint by that nation in 
compliance with an ancient treaty, the terms of 
which had been difregarded for many years paft. 
This addition of llrength was fuch an effedual 
fupport to the caufe of the Romans, that they 
heard with the lefs concern, foon after, that the 
Gauls had come to Prsenclfe, and afterwards, that 
they weQj encamped near Pedum. It was determined 
that Caius Sulpicius ihould be created di&ator ; 
he was accordingly nominated by the conful, Caius 
Plautius, who was called home for the purpofe ; 
and Marcus Valerius was appointed mailer of the 
horfe. 'Ihefe led againft the Gauls the ableft of 
the foldiers, chofen out of the tw'o confular armies. 
This war proved much more tedious than was 
fuitablc to the views of either party. At firft, the 
Gauls only were in hafte to come to an engage- 
ment ; but, in a little time, the Roman foldiery 
far furpalfcd them in their eagernefs for the fight. 
The di£lator thought it highly improper, when 
no urgent occafion required it, to hazard a battle 
againft an enemy, whofe ftrength time and an 
incommodious fituation would daily impair, while 
they lay there inaSive, without rather a magazine 
®f provilions, or a fortification of any ftrength ; 
and who were, befides, of fuch a conftitution, 
both of body and mind, that their whole force 
confifted in brilk exertions, but flagged on a flKfft 
delay. On thefe confiderations, the di£bitor pro- 
traded the war, and denoimced a fevere pumfk- 
ment if anv Ihould engage without orders. With 
this the foldiers were Ughly difpleafed, cettfurin^, 

m 
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in their private converfations, fometimes the die* BOOK 
tator, and fometimes the fenate in general, for not VII. 
having ordered the war to be, conducted by the ^ 

confuts. “ An excellent general,” they faid, “ had B.C.355*. 
“ been chofen, an extraordinary commander, who 
“ expefted,. that, without any eflFort, vidory would 
tfy down from heaven into his lap.” After- 
wards, they began openly in the day to utter the 
fame exprelfions, and others ftill more outrageous, 
faying, that, “ without regarding the general’s 
“ orders, they would either fight the enemy, or go 
“ in a body to Rome.” The centurions, too, mixed 
themfelves with the foldiers ; nor did they confine 
their murmurs to their own circles, but at length, 
in the head-quarters, and about the general’s tent, 
uttered their fentiments in one general confufed 
clamour; until, the crovd increafing to the fize 
of a general affembly, it was at laft Ihouted from 
every fide, that they Ihould go that inftant to the 
didator, and that Sextus Tullius (liould fpeak in 
behalf of the army, in fuch manner as became his 
courage. 

XIII. Tullius was now, the feventh time, in the 
poll of firft centurion of a legion ; nor was there a 
man in the army, at leaft among the infantry, more 
eminently diftinguilhed by his behaviour. At the 
head of the body of the foldiery, he proceeded to 
the tribunal, and while Sulpicius wondered not more 
at the crowd, than at Tullius, a foldier moft re- 
markable for obedience to command, being the 
leader of that crowd, he addrefled him thus : — 

“ Didator, permit me to inform you, that the whole 
** army, thinking themfelves condemned, in your 
** judgment, as cowards, and kept without arms, 

** almoil as if they had been fentcnced to ignominy, 

“ have entreated me to plead their caufe before you. 

** In trufh, could it even be objeded to us, that, on 
** any occafion, we %id deferted our poll, turned our 

Ha “ backs 
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BOOK backs to an enemy, or fhamefully loft our ftandards, 
VII. ** I think we might, notwithftanding, reafonably ex> 

' ^ “ peft to obtain fo much favour from you, as that 

** would allow us by our bravery to atone for 
** our fault ; and, by a new acquifition of glory, to 
** blot out the memory of our difgrace.. Even the 
“ legions, defeated at the AUia, marching out after- 
** wards from Veii, recovered by their valour, the 
country which they had loft through cowardice. 
We, by the bleffing of the gods, your good 
“ fortune, and that of the Roman people, have 
** both our caufe and our glory unimpaired ; 

although I fcarcely dare to mention glory, whilft 
“ the enemy feoff at us with every kind of infult, as 
hiding ourfelves, like women, behind a rampart. 
** And what grieves us ftill more, is, that you, our 
** general, fhould entertain fo mean an opinion of 
your army, as to fuppofe us without fpirit, with- 
« out arms, without hands j and that, before you 
“ have made any trial of our ftrength, you Ihould 
** defpair of us, as if you confldered yourfelf the 
** commander of a fet of maimed and difabled men. 
“ For what elfe can we believe to be the reafon, 
“ that you, a general of long experience, remark- 
able for fpirit in war, fit, as the faying is, with 
** folded hands ? But however this may be, it is 
fitter that you fhould doubt our courage than we 
** yours. If, however, this plan be not your own ; 

** if it be enjoined by public authority ; and if fome 
** fcheme concerted among the patricians, and not the 
** Gallic war, detains us in banifhment from die dty, 

** and from our Homes, 1 befeech you, that what 1 
** fay on this head, you will not confider as Ipoken 
** by foldiers to their general, but to the patricians 
** by the commons, who declare, that as ye have 
** your feparate plans, fo will they have thdrs. In - 
** fuch cafe, who can blame us, if we look on our* 
fdvtt as your foldim, not as your Haves; as 
** men f«it to war, not into ea^le ; as mat who, if 

“.any 
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any one were to give the iignal and lead them to BOOK 
“ the field, would fight as becomes Romans ; but Vll. 

^ who, if there were no occafion for their arms, ^ 

“ would rather pafs a time of peace at Rome, 3*0. 355. 
** than in a camp ? Let this be deemed as 
** addreifed to the patricians. Of you, general, 

** we, your foldiers, intreat that you will give us 
an opportunity of fighting. We wilh to conquer, 
and under your command ; to prefent you with 
** difiinguilhed laurels ; to enter the city with you 
** in triumph, and following your chariot with 
** congratulations and rejoicings, to approach the 
temple of Jupiter fupremely good and great.” 

The fpeech of Tullius was followed by the entreaties 
of the multitude, who, from every fide, loudly 
requefted that he would give the fignal, that he 
would order them to take arms. 

XIV. This proceeding, however laudable in its 
principle, was yet conduced in a manner which the 
didlator could by no means approve. He yet under* 
took to comply with the wifljes of the foldiers ; and 
inquired of Tullius in private, what fort of tranf- 
aftion this was, and on what precedent they had 
a£led ? Tullius eamcilly befought Sulpidus to 
believe that he had not forgotten either his duty 
as a foldier, or the high refpecl due to his general : 
afittring him that “nis reafon for not declining 
** to put himfelf at the head of the incenfed 
** foldiery, who were all aduated by the fame fpirit, 

** was, left fome other might Hand forth, and fuch 
** as a multitude in commotion generally appoint. 

** Tbat, as to himfelf, mofi: certainly, he would do 
** nothing without the dire£lion of the general ; on 
** whom, neverthelefs, it was highly incumbent to 
** ufe every precaution on his part, for retaining the 
** army in obedience to command. That minds fo 
** exafperated would not brook delay, and that they 
** would themfelves choofe a time and place for 

H 3 “ fighting. 
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BOOK “ fighting, if not granted to them by the general” 
VII. While they were talking in this manner, it happened 
that as a Gaul was attempting to drive off fome cattle 
j’c.'lly! feeding on the outfidc of the rampart, two 

Roman foldiers took them from him. Stones were 
thrown by the Gauls, then a Ihout was raffed at the 
next Roman poft, and fcveral ran out from both 
fides. The affair was now likely to end in a general 
battle, had not the conteff been quickly (topped by 
the centurions. This accident, however, ferved to 
confirm the teftimony of Tullius in the judgment of 
the didator; and the matter admitting no farther 
delay, notice was given that they were to fight on the 
day following. The didator, however, as he was 
going out to the field, confiding in the courage more 
than in the numbers of his men, began to look about 
and ftudy how he might, by fome artifice, ftrike terror 
into the enemy. His fagacious mind (truck out a 
new device, which many commanders, both of our 
own and foreign nations, have (ince pradifed, fome 
even in our times. He ordered the panniers to be 
taken off from the mules, two fide-clcths only being 
, left on each, and on thefe he mounted the muleteers 
dreffed up in arms, of which fome had been taken 
from the enemy, the reft belonged to the fick. 
Having thus equipped about one thoufand of thefe, 
he mixed with them an hundred horfemen, and 
ordered them to go up during the night, into the 
mountains above the camp, to conceal themfelves in 
the woods, and not to ftir from thence, until they 
ihould receive a fignal from him. As foon as day 
appeared, he began to extend his line along the 
bottom of the mountain, with the purpofe of making 
> th$ enemy draw up with their faces towards the 
afeent : he thus completed his preparatory meafures 
for infufing terror, which terror, groundless as it was, 

S roved rather more ferviceable to him, than his real 
:rength. The leaders of the Gauls at firft believed 
that the Romans would not come down to the plain : 

afterwards. 
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afterwards, when they faw them begin on a hidden to 
defcend, they alfo, on their part, eager for the con- 
teft, ruihed on to battle, and the fight began before 
the fignal had been given by the generals. 

XV. The Gauls made their fi^ceft attack on the 
right wing, which would not have been able to with- 
itand them, had not the di6l;ator happened to be on 
the Ipot, who reproached Sextus Tullius by name, 
and alked him, “ Was that the manner in which he 
“ had engaged that the foldiers Ihould fight ? Where 
« were thofe fliouts, with which they had demanded 
“ arms ? Where their threats that they would engage 
without the general's orders ? Behold their general 
“ now, calling them with a loud voice to battle, 
and advancing in arms before the front of the 
“ line. Would any of thofe follow him, who juft 
“ now were to have led the way; fierce in the 
“ camp, but daftardly in the field?” Thefe re- 
proaches were juft ; the men were, therefore, fo 
deeply ftung with *013106, that, totally regardlefs of 
d^ger, they ruflied againft the weapons of their 
adverfaries. This onfet, made with a degree* of 
madnefs, firft ^ifordered the enemy ; and the cavalry 
charging them while in diforder, forced them to give 
vray. Sulpicius, when he faw their line wavering on 
that fide, went round with fome troops to the left 
wing, where he obferved them collefted in a clofe 
body, and gave the fignal agreed on to thofe who 
were ftationed on the mountains ; whereupon a new 
ftiout was raifed on that quarter alfo, and they were 
feen coming down the mountain in an oblique 
dire£Hon towards the camp of the Gauls ; thefe, 
then, dreading left they ftiould be cut off from their 
camp, ceafed fighting, and lan towards it with pre- 
cipitation; but being met in the way by Marcus 
Valerius, the mafter of the hoife, who, after having 
routed their left wing, was pulhing forward to the 
intrenchment, they turned their flight towards the 

II 4 mountains 
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20 OK mountains and woods. Here the greater part of 
VII. them were intercepted by the muleteers, who per- 
fonated horfemen; and of thofe, whofe fears had 
B C woods, a terrible flaughter 

• 355 ’ made, after the battle was ended. Nor did 
any one, ilnce Camillus, obtain a more complete 
triumph over the Gauls than Caius Sulpicius. From 
the fpoils he confecrated a very large quantity of 
gold, in the Capitol, incloAng it within a wall of 
hewn {lone. The fame year, the confuls alfo 
engaged with the enemy, but with different fuccels : 
for the Hernicians were entirely defeated, and 
fubdued by Caius Plautius: whereas Fabius, his 
colleague, came to an engagement with the Tarqui* 
nians without caution or prudence. Nor was the 
lofs fullained in the field, on the occafion, fo much 
to be regretted, as that the Tarqumians put to 
death three hundred and feven Roman foldiers, their 
prifoners; by which barbarity the difgrace of the 
Roman people was rendered the more confpicuous. 
To this difafter were added devaffations of the 
Roman territories, made, in fudden incurfions, by 
the Privernatians, and afterwards, by the people of 
Velitrae. This year two tribes, the Pomptine and 
Publilian, were added to the otherll The votive 
games vowed by Marcus Furius Camillus, in his 
didatorlhip, were performed. And a law was now 
firil propofed to the people by Caius Psetilius, 
plebeian tribune, in purfuance of the diredions of 
the fenate, concerning the corrupting of voters at 
elefUons, by the palling of which they thought a 
fufficient reuraint was laid on the vicious pra^ices of 
new men particularly, who had been accuAomed to 
frequent the markets, rnd other places of meeting, 
fo.’' tnat purpofe. 

V.R.J 98 . XVL Not equally pteafing to the patriciops was 
B.C. 3 J 4 . ;|‘law, carried in the year rollowing, when Caius 
fifirelos and Cneius Manlius were confuls, by Mac* 

cus 
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cus DuiliuSy and Lucius Maenius, plebeian tribunes, BOOK 
fixing the intereft of money at the rate of twelve for 
each hundred by the yeaj, and which the commons y 'r^*^ 
admitted, and palTed with much the greater eager* ]}*c. 354^ 
nefs. In addition to the wars determined on in the 
foregoing year, a new one arofe with the Falifcians ; 
againil whom, two charges were made: firft, that 
their youth had fought in conjunfbon with the Tar^ 
quinians ; the fecond, that they had refufed, on the 
demand of the Roman heralds, to reftore thofe fol* 
diers, who, after the defeat, had efcaped to Falerii. 

That province fell to Cndus Manlius. Marcius led 
an army into the territory of Privernum, which was 
in a flourifhing ftate, and abounding in plenty, through 
a long continuance of peace ; and there he enriched 
his foldiers with abundance of fpoil. To* the great 
quantity of effeds, he added an a(5l of munificence ; 
for, by fequeftering no part for the ufe of the public, 
he favoured the foldier 'n the acquifition of private 
property. The Privemians having taken poft in a 
ftrongly fortified camp under their walls, he called 
the foldiers to an aflembly, and faid to them, 1 
now bellow upon you the fpoil of the camp and 
city of the enemy, provided ye promife me, that 
“ ye will exert yourfelves with bravery in the field, 

** and Ihew that ye are not better difpofed to plunder 
** than to fight.” They called for the fignal with 
loud Ihouts ; and, full of fpirits and with the 
utmoft confidence, advanced to battle. There Sextus 
Tullius, whom we mentioned above, called out in 
the front of the line, ** General, behold how your 
“ troops perform their promifes to you.** Then, 
laying afide his javelin, he rulhed forward with his 
drawn fword. The whole van followed Tullius, 
and, by their firll onlet, overthrew the enemy, 
thence purfuing them as they fled to the town ; and, 
when they were juR raifing the fcaling ladders to 
the walls, the dty funendered. A triumph was 
performed over the Privemians. By the other 

« conlul 
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BOOK conful nothing memorable was done, only that, 
. , holding an afl'embly of the tribes in the camp at 

Y^RiioS. Sutfium, a proceeding unjyecedented, he procured 
^ to be palTed concerning the twentieth of 
the value of perfons fet free by manumiflion. As 
this law produced no fmall increafe of revenue to 
the treafury, which was very low, the fenate gave 
it their approbation. However, the plebeian tri- 
bunes, not fo much difpleafcd with the rule as 
with the precedent, had a law cnaCled, by which it 
was made a capital offence for any perlbn, in future, 
to hold an affembly of the people, at a diftance 
from the city : for they faid, “ if that were allowed, 
“ there was nothing, how prejudicial foever to 
“ the community, which might not be palled into a 
** law by foldiers fworn to obey their confuls.** 
This year, Caius Licinius Stolo, being profecuted on 
his own law, by Marcus Popillius Lsenas, was fined 
ten thoufand ajfes*, for holding in partnerfhip with 
his fon a thoufand acres of land, and for attempt* 
ing, by emancipating his font, to elude the law. 

Y.R.399. XVII, The new confuls who fucceeded, Marcus 
• • 353* Fabius Ambuflus and Marcus Popillius Lsenas, both 
a fecond time, had two wars on their hands, one with 
the 1 'iburtians of no great difficulty, in which Lse- 
nas commanded, who, after forcing the enemy to take 
fhelter in their town, laid wafte their country : the 
other coaful was routed, in the beginning of the fight, 
by the Falifeians and Tarquinians. Thefe continued 

* 32I. 5s. lod. 

f The method of emancipating a ton was this : the father 
made a ii6litious fale of his fon to a perfon, who then manumitted, 
i. r, gave him his freedom in due form ; and this procefs, being 
performed thrice, relcafed the fon from the jurifdi£tion of the 
father. It has been already mentioned, that fathers had an 
entire property in, and junfdidtion, even to life and death, over 
their fons, who were in a condition little, if at all, better than 
that of flaves. One fale and manumiffion releafed a daughter, or 
a grandchild. 


to 
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to excite the grcateft terrors by means of their BOOK 
priefts, who, carrying lighted torches and the figures VII. 
of ferpents, and advancing with the geftures of furies, y 
utterly difconcerted the Roman foldiers by their b.C. w.' 
extraordinary appearance ; fo that they ran back to 
their entrenchments, in all the hurry of difmay, like 
men feized with phrenzy or thunder-ftruck. After- 
wards, when the confuls, lieutenant-generals, and 
tribunes, began to ridicule and upbraid them for 
being frightened like children at ftrange fights, 
which could do them no injury, Ihame wrought i'uch 
a fudden change in their minds that they rulhed, as if 
blindfold, on thofe very objefts from which they had 
fled. Having quickly dilperfed thofe infignificant 
inftruments of the enemy, and fallen in with thofe 
who were in arms, they drove their whole line from 
the field, and before the day was at an end, getting 
pofleflion of their camp, where they found an im- 
menfe booty, returned fo their own with viftory, 
uttering ludicrous reflexions, in the military ftyle, 
both on the ftratagem of the enemy and their own 
fright. The whole Etrurian nation then rofe up in 
arms, and, headed by the Tarquinians and Falif- 
cians, advanced as far as Salinx. To make head 
againft fuch an alarming force, Caius Marcius Ru> 
tilus was nominated diXator, the firft plebeian who 
held that office, and he chofe, for his mafter of the 
horfc, Caius Plautius, a plebeian likewife. It excited 
great indignation in the minds of the patricians, that 
the diXatorfhip, along with the other offices, fhould 
now become common j and they laboured, with all 
their might, to prevent any thing requifite to the war 
from being decreed or prepared for the diXator ; for 
which reafon the people ordered, with the greater 
readinefs, every thing which the diXator propofed. 
Marching his forces from the city on both fides of 
the Tiber, and tranfporting his troops on rafts, occa- 
fionally, as his intelligence of the enemy required, he 
furprized many of their ilraggling parties, fcattered 

over 
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BOOK over the country in fearch of plunder: attacking 
VII. ^ their camp alfo by furprife, he made himfelf mailer 
Y R «)o* ** * eight thouland of the enemy being made 

I either llain or driven out of 
the Roman territory, he triumphed by order of the 
people, contrary to the approbation of the fenate. 
The nobility, being unwilling that the eleflion of 
confuls Ihould be held either by a plebeian didator 
or conful, and the other conful, Fabius, being 
detained abroad by the war, an interregnum took 
place. There were then interreges, in i’uccelfion, 
Quintus Servilius Ahala, Marcus Fabius, Cneius 
Manlius, Caius Fabius, Caius Sulpicius, Lucius 
iEmilius, Quintus Servilius, and Marcus Fabius 
Ambuftus. In the fecond interregnum, a contention 
arofe on account of two patricians being elefled con* 
fills ; and, on the tribunes protefting, the interrex 
Fabius faid, that ** was fet down in the twelve tables, 
“ that whatever the people ordered laft, that fliould 
** be law, and in force ; and that the people*s votes 
were their orders.” The tribunes not being able, 
by their protells, to obtain any other advantage, 
than that of putting off the eleftion, two patricians 
y.R.400. were at length chofen confuls, Caius Sulpicius 
.B.C.353. Paeticus a third time, and Marcus Valerius Publicola, 
and on the fame day entered into office. 

XVIII. In the four hundredth year from the 
building of the city of Rome, and the thirty-fifth 
. fince its recovery from the Gauls, the confullhip was 
taken out of the hands of the commons, at the end 
of eleven years ; and confuls, who were both patri* 
clans, the interregnum ceafing, entered on their 
oface, Caius Sulpicius Paeticus a third time, and 
Marcus Valerius Publicola. During this year, Em* 
pulum was taken from the Tiburtians without much 
difficulty ; but whether this was owing, as fome 
writers affert, to the war being waged there 
under the aufpices of both confuls; or, whether 
it aroie from the lands of the Tarquinians being 

wailed 
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wafted by the conful Sulpicius, at the fame time BOOK 
that Valerius led his legions agdnft the Tiburtians, VII. 
is uncertain. The confuls, however, had a more *■ 
difficult conteft to mamtain at home againft the s'c. 3^! 
commons and tribunes. As they were both patri- 
cians, they thought themfclves bound, as well in 
regard to their honour as to their refolution, to 
deliver the confulihips over to two patricians likewife : 
for that if the confulfliip were now made a plebeian 
magiilracy, they muft yield it for ever. They therefore 
held it proper to retain entire a right, which they had 
received entire from their fathers. I'he commons, 
on the other hand, made loud remonftrances ; 

“ Why did they live? Why were they reckoned 
“ in the number of citizens, if they could not 
maintain by their united eiforts, what had been 
« procured by the firninefs of two men, Lucius 
“ Sextius and Caius l.icinius? It were better to 
“ endure kings or decemvirs, or, if fuch there 
“ were, any title of government ftill more obnoxious, 

** than to have both their confuls of the patri- 
** dan order, and not to be allowed to command 
** and obey in turn. Shall one half of the citizens 
** be placed in perpetual command, and think the 
** commons born for no other purpofe than to be 
“ their flaves ?” The tribunes were not remifs in 
fomenting thefe diforders ; but all were in fuch a fer- 
ment, that hardly were any diftinguifhed particularly 
as leaders. After they had feveral times gone down 
to the field of eledion to no purpofe, and after 
many days of meeting had been wafted in debates, 
the commons, being at laft overcome by the perfe- 
verance of the confuls, took this method of venting 
thdr refentment at the difappointment : the tribunes 
exclaimed, that there was an end of liberty, and that 
fiow they ought to leave not only the field, but the 
city alio, fince it was held under captivity and oppref- 
fion by the arbitrary powef of the patricians ; and 
then they were followed by the plebeians in a melan. 
choly crowd. The confuls, though deferted by a 

part 
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BOOK part of the people, yet, neverthelels, with the fraall 
number who remained, finilhed the eleftion. Both 
y R’^Aor* confuls appointed were patricians, Marcus Fabius 
b! 0*351! Ambuftus a third time, and Titus Quintius. In 
fome annals I find, inftead of Titus Quintius, Marcus 
Popillius conful. 

XIX. Two wars were carried on this year with 
fuccefs. The Tiburtians were reduced by force of 
arms to fubiniflion ; the city of Saflula was taken 
from them ; and the reft of their towns would have 
(hared the fame fate, had not the whole nation laid 
down their arms, and furrendered themfelves to the 
conful. He triumphed over the Tiburtians. In 
other refpetts, the victory was ufed with much 
moderation : but the Tarquinians were treated with 
rigorous feverity. After a great {laughter had been 
made of them in the field, there were chofen out of 
the vaft number of prifoners, three hundred and 
fifty-eight of the moft diftinguilhed birth, to be fent 
to Rome : the reft of the multitude were put to the 
fword : nor were the people more merciful to thofe 
who were fent to Rome : they were all beaten with 
rods, and beheaded in the middle of the Forum. 
Such was the punifhment retaliated on the enemy, 
in return for their murdering the Romans in the 
Forum of Tarquinii. Thefe fucceifesin war induced 
the Samnites to folicit their friendlhip : their ambaf- 
fadors received a courteous anfwer, and a treaty of 
alliance was concluded with them. The Roman 
commons did not experience the fame profperity at 
home as in war ; for although the burthen of intereft* 
mope;^ had been lightened, by fixing the rate at one 
for the hundred, the poor were unequal to the diA 
charge of the principal alone, and were put in con- 
finement by their creditors. The thoughts of the 
commons, therefore, were fo much engroued by their 
private diftreifes, as to exclude all folidtude about 
both thf> confuls bdng patricians, or the bufinels of 

eledions. 
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eledions, or any party concerns. The confulate BOOK 
therefore remained with the patricians, and Caius VII. - 
Sulpicius Paeticus a fourth time, and Marcus Valerius y 
Publicola a fecond time, were elefted. While the 350! 
ftate was occupied with the Etrurian war, entered on 
in confequence of a report prevailing that the people 
of Caere, out of companion to their relations, had 
joined the Tarquinians; ambafladors from the La* 
tines diverted their attention to the Volfcians, bring- 
ing information that thcfe had enlifled and armed a 
number of troops, with which they threatened to 
invade their borders, whence they would certainly 
carry forward their depredations into the Roman 
territories. I’he fenate therefore determined not to 
negleft either affair ; they ordered legions to be en- 
lifted for both purpofes, and the confuls to cafi: lots 
for their provinces. The greater fliare of their 
attention was afterwards direited to the Etruiian war, 
when it was difeovered, from the letters of the con- 
ful Sulpicius, to whofe lot Tarquinii had fallen as his 
province, that the country round the Roman Salina: 
had been laid wade } that part of the plunder had 
been conveyed into the country of the Caeritians ; 
and that the young men of that nation were certainly 
among the plunderers. Wherefore, recalling the 
conful Valerius, who had been fent to oppole the 
Volfcians, and was then encamped on the frontiers 
of Tufculum, the fenate ordered him to nominate a 
dictator. He nominated Titus Manlius, fon of Lu- 
cius, who, having appointed Aulus Cornelius CoiTus 
his mailer of the horfe, and thinking the confular 
army fufficient, with the approbation of the fenate, 
and by order of the people, declared war againlt the 
Cseritians. 

XX. Thefe were then firft feized with real dread 
of a war, not confidering that the Romans were 
provoked to it by the ravages committed on their 

territory. 
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BOOK territory. They perceived how unequal their own 
VII. ftrength was to fuch a conteft, repented heartily of 
depredations, and curfed the Tarquinians, the 
advifers of their revolt. Nor did any entertain a 
thought of arms and holUlities, but every one ear* 
nedly recommended that ambalfadors Ihould be fent 
to folicit pardon of their error. Their ambafladors 
having applied to the fenate,' and being by them 
referred to the people, implored the gods, whofe 
facred property they had taken into their caic in the 
Gallic war, and treated with all due reverence, that 
the Romans, in their prefent flourilhing (late, might 
feel f3r them the fame coramiferation which they 
had formerly felt for the Roman people in their dif* 
trefs ; and, turning to the temple of Vefta, appealed 
to the bonds of hofpitality fubfiiling between them* 
felves and the priells and veftals, to the forming of 
w'hich they had contributed on their part with pure 
and religious zeal : “ Could any one believe, that 
** people who had fuch merits to plead, would, on 
“ a fudden, without reafon, commence enemies? 
“ Or, if they had been guilty cf fome hoftilc aft, 
“ that it was defign, and not rather miftake occa- 
“ honed by phrenzy, that could induce them to aft 
** in fuch a manner, as would cancel their antient 
** kindnelTes by recent injuries ; efpecially as thofe, 
“ on w’hom they were conferred, had fhewn lb grate- 
^ ful a fenfe of them ? Could it be fuppofed, that 
they would choofe to themfelves, as an enemy, the 
“ Roman people, while flourilhing in profperity, 

** and mofl: fuccefsful in arms, with whom, when 
** opprefled by calamities, they had formed a friend* 
hyp ? Let them no*^ call that a lludied matter, 

** which really arofe from neceffity. The Tarquir 
nians, marching through their territory in holtile 
** array, although they had alked for nothing 
** but a paflage, compelled fome of their peafants to 
** accompany them in that predatory expedition, the 
** guilt of which was now charged on them. If it 
• I « were 
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** were the pleafure of the Romans, that thefe fhould BOOK 
** be delivered into their hands, they were ready to Vfl. 

“ deliver them ; or, if that they Ihould be puiufh- ^ 

** ed, they would inflid the punilhment. They b,C. 350. 
“ then intreated.^ that Cairo, the fandtuary of the 
** public worfhip of the Roman people, the refuge 
“ of its priefts, and the receptacle of Rome's facred 
** effedbs, m'ght, out«of regard to the rights of hof- 
“ pitality contradled with the veftals, and to the 
“ gods whofe worlhip was there preferved, be left 
** unhurt, and unftained with the imputation of 
“ having commenced hoftilities.” The people 
were moved, not fo much by the merits of their 
prefent cafe, as by their old deferts, to overlook 
the injury, rather than the kindnefs. Peace was 
therefore granted to the people of Caere, and a 
refolution paifed, that it Ihould be referred to the 
fenate to pafs a decree, granting them a truce of an 
hundred years. The roixo of the war was then 
meant to be turned againfl; the Falifcians, who were 
guilty of the fame crime ; but the enemy were no 
where to be found. Depredations were made in all 
parts of their country, but it was not thought proper 
to befiege the towns ; and, the legions being brought 
home to Rome, the remainder of the year was fpent 
in repairing the walls and the towers : the temple of 
Apollo was alfo dedicated. 

'XXL In the latter end of the year, a difpute be^ 
tween the patricians and plebeians fufpended the 
ele^on of confuls ; for the tribunes declared, that 
they would not fuffer it to be held, unlefs conform- 
ably to the Ucinian law, and Manlius was obfti- 
nately determined rather to a^olifh the confullhip 
entirely out of the Rate, than to lay it open to all 
promilcuoufly. The elcdion therefore being fre- 
quently adjourned, and the didator going out of 
office, the matter ended in an interregnum. The 
interreges found the commons highly Incenfed 
VOL. II. I againit 
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BOOK againft the patricians, fo that the conteft between 
VII. the parties was prolonged to the eleventh interrex. 

pretext 'of the tribunes was, the fupport of 
b!c. «o. Licinian law. The commons had a caufe of 
unealinefe in a matter which touched them more 
nearly, the increafing weight of intereft money; 
and the ill temper, contrafted from their private 
grievances, broke out in the public difputes, of 
which the patricians became fo wearied, that for 
Y.R.403. concord^ fake, they ordered the interrcx Lucius Cor- 
B.C.j^ 9. neiiys Scipio to conform to the Licinian law in the 
eledion of confuls. lb Publius Valerius Publicola, 
a plebeian colleague was afligned, Caius Marcius 
Rutilus. When a difpofition to harmony once be- 
gan to prevail, the new confuls direfted their endea- 
vours to the procuring relief in the affair of intereft 
money aUb, which feemed the only obltacle in the 
way of univerfal quiet ; accordingly they made the 
payment of the debts a public concern, appointing 
five comniiffioners for the management thereof, whom, 
from their dealing out the money, they called bankers. 
Thefc, by their equity and diligence, rendered them- 
felves deferving of having their names recorded, with 
honour, in every hiftory of the times. They were 
Caius Duilius, Publius Decius Mus, Marcus Ripirius, 
Quintus Publilius and Titus iEmilius, who went 
through a bufinefs of a moft difficult nature firft 
diflatisfiiclory, in general, to both parties, always cer- 
tlainly to one,) with moderatioiii, and moreover at the 
expence of the public, rather than of the credi- 
tors: for the more tardy debts, and fuch as were 
rendered troublefome, rather by unwillingnefs than 
want of ability in the debtors to fatisfy them, were 
e’tfier difeharged by ,the treafury, on fecurity being 
firft given to the public (tables being placed in the 
Forum with money for the purpofe) ; or were fettled by 
compofition, after an equitable valuation of the efie£te 
of the debtor. So that not only without injury, 
but finally without complaint from any party, was an 
; ' immenfe 
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immenfe amount of debts cleared off. After this, a b O O K 
falfe alarm of an Etrurian w.ir, grounded on a VII. 
rumour that the twelve dates had confpircd to that ' 
purpofe, occalioned the nomination of a dictator. gQ 
Caius Julius was appointed in the camp, for the dc- * ^ 
cree of fenate was lent thither to the confuls, and 
Lucius iEmilius was joined as mailer of the horfe. 

However every thing abroad remained in quiet. 


XXII. At’ home, at attempt, made by Julius, to 
procure the election of two patricians to the conful* 

Ihip, brought the government to an interregnum. 

The two intermediate iaterreges, Caius Sulpicius and 
Marcus Eabius, effected what the diftator had en- 
deavoured in vain, the eledion of confuls out of the 
patricians, the tcmpet of the commons being now 
appealed by the lai'- kindnefs Ihewn them in the 
lightening of their uebis. Caius Sulpicius Faeticus Y.R.404. 
himfelf, who was the firll intcrrex, and now out of 
office, was chofeu with Tims Ouintius Fcnnus. Some 
give the lurname of Caelo, others that of Cam> to 
Quihdus. They both marched againfl the enemy : 

Quintius againlb the Falifcians, Sulpicius againlt the 
Tarquiuians ; and, not meeting either enemy in the 
field, turned the rage of war on the lands, plundering 
and burning every thing throughout the country : by 
which kind of operations, as by a flow confurnpdon, 
both thofe Hates were fo enfeebled, that they werqi 
obliged to abate of their obltinacy, and fend to re- 
queic a truce ; firft, from the confuls, and afterwards, 
with their permiffion, from the fenate : they obtained 
one for forty years. The public being thus freed 
from ail concern about the two nations which 
threatened their quiet, it was refolved, that, while 
they enjoyed fome repofe from war, a general furvey 
Ihould be made, on account of the many alterations 
in property, caufl^ by the payment of the debts. 

But when the aflembly was proclaimed for the ap- 
. 1 2 pointing 
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BOOK pointing of cenfors, Cains Marcius Rutilus, who had 

. been the firft plebeian didator, declaring himfelf a 

candidate for the cenforlhip, difturbed the harmony 

B.C. 348. of the public : and this ftep he feemed to have taken 
at an unfavourable juncture, becaufe it happened that 
both the' confuls were then patricians, who declared 
that they would not allow his pretentions. ' However, 
he effedled his purpofe, partly through his own re- 
folute perfeverance, and partly throngh the aid of 
the tribunes ; for they fupported him, with their ut- 
moft power, in the recovery of a right, which they 
had loti: in the eledion of confuls. Betides, as the 
worth of the man himfelf fet him on a level with any 
of the higheti honours, fo the commons were alfo 
detirous, that their title to a lhare in the cenforlhip 
Ihould be etiablillied through the fame perfon, who 
had opened their way to the didatorlhip. At the 
ele£):ion no diflent was Ihewn to the appointment of 
Marcius along with Cndus Manlius. There was like- 
wife a dictator appointed this year, Marcus Fabius ; 
not in confequcnce of any alarm of war, but to pre- 
vent the obfervance of the Licinian law, in the choice 
of confuls. The didatorlhip, however, gave no 
greater efficacy to this fcheme of the patricians, as to 
the elcdion of confuls, than it had in that of cenfors. 


Y.R.405. XXIII. Marcus Popillius Laenas was chofen con- 
B.C.347. fy| on the part of the commons, Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio on that of the patricians. Fortune even 
threw the greater lhare of lullre on the plebeian con- 
till : for, on the receipt of intelligence that a vail 
army of Gauls had pitched their camp in the Lhtine 
' territory, Scipio then labouring under a heavy tit of 
ticknefs, the Gallic war was given, out of courfe, to 
Popillius. He levied forces with great diligence, 
ordered the younger citizens to afiemble in arms, at 
the temple of Mars, outtide the Capuan gate, and the 
Quaetlors to carry out the ftandards from the trea- 
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fury to the fame place ; and, having completed four BOOK 
legions, gave the furplus of the men to the praetor VII. 
Publius Valerius Publicola ; recommending it to the 
the fenate, to raife another army as a referve againft b.C. 347'. 
the uncertain contingencies of war. Then, having 
completed every neceffary preparation and ariange- 
inent, he proceeded towards the enemy. In order 
to acquire a knowledge of their ftrength, before 
he Ihould hazard a decilive adion, he began to 
form an intrehchment on a hill, the neared pollible 
to the camp of the Gauls. Tliefe being of a race 
naturally fierce and eager for fighting, as foon as 
they faw the Roman dandards at a didance, drew 
out their forces in order for battle, as if they were 
immediately to engage; but, when the oppofite 
army did not defcond to the plain, (the Romans 
being fecure both from the height of the ground, and 
by intrenchments,) ‘magining that they were difpirited 
with fear, and alfo that they mi^ht be attacked 
with greater advantage, being particularly bufy on 
their fortifications, they advanced with a furious 
ihout. On the fide of the Romans, the works 
fuffered no interruption, the veterans being the 
perfons employed therein; but the battle was fup- 
ported by the younger foldiers and fpearmen, who 
had been formed in front of the others, armed 
and ready for the fight. Befides their own fuperior 
valour, the Romans had the advantage of the higher 
ground, fo that the fpears and javelins did not all 
eJI without effeft, as is generally the cafe when 
thrown on the fame level, but flying with the 
grj^ter force and fteadinefs, by means of their own 
weight, almofl every one of them took effedt ; fo 
that the Gauls were weighed down with the 
weapons with which they either had their bodies 
transfixed, or their fhields rendered too heavy for 
them to fupport, from the number flicking in 
them. Though they had advanced againft the 
fteep, almoft in full fpeed at firfl, yet th^ became 

1 3 irrefolute. 
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BOOK irrefolute, and halted. This delay abated their cou- 
rage, while it augmented that of the oppofite party ; 
Y^Ioc* y vrere then pulhed backwards headlong from the 
b!c.' 347 height, the carnage enfuing in confequence being 
more horrid than even that made by the enemy j 
for gi eater numbers were bruiled to death, by falling 
one on the other with their ponderous fhields, than 
were flain by the fword. 

XXIV. But the vidlory was not yet derided in'favour 
of the Romans. On coming down to the plain, 
they found another formidable oppofition ftill to 
be overcome : for the numbers of the Gauls being 
fo great as to prevent them from feeling their 
lofs, they led on frefh troops againft the viAorious 
enemy, as if a new army had fprung up from the 
ruins of the other. The Romans therefore dclilled 
from the puifuit; feeing that after all their fatigue, 
another laboiious conteft remained for them to 
maintain ; bv.fides, that the conful having his left 
Aoulder pierced almoft through with a javelin, 
while he expofed himfelf inrautioufly in the van, 
had retired tor a fhort time from the line. They 
were now letting vit^toj'y flip out of their hands 
by delay, when the conful, having got his wound 
drefl'ed, rode back to the front of the line, and 
called out, “ Soldiers, why do ye thus Hand ? Ye 
** have not to do with a I, aline or Sabine enemy, 
** whom, when ye have conquered him by your 
“ arms, ye can, perhaps, make an ally : they are 
“ brutes againft whom we have drawn the fword ; 

we mult dertroy them, or they will deftroy 
** Ye have repulfod them from your camp; ye 
have driven them headlong down the declivity ; 
“ ye Hand on the proftrated bodies of your 
** enemy; cover, then, the plains with the lame 
** carnage, with which ye have covered the moua* 
** tains; wait not until they fly from you, ad- 
** vance your ftandards, and charge your enemy.” 

• Roufed 
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Koufed again to adion by thefc exhortations, they BOOK 
drove back the foremoft companies of the Gauls, VII. 
and then, forming in wedges, broke through the 
centre of their line. The barbaiians being thus dif- 8.0. 547'. 
united, and having no regular fyftem of command 
or fubordination of oiEcers, in their confulion de> 
ftroyed each other as before. After bein^ difperfed 
over the plains, and carried by the precipitancy of 
their flight, even beyond their own camp, they bent 
their way towards the citadel of Alba ; which, among 
the hills nearly equal in height, happened 4 :o ilrike 
their eyes as the higheft eminence. The conful did 
not continue the purfuit farther than to their camp, 
being greatly weakened by his wounds, and at the 
lame time unwilling to expofe his troops, already 
fatigued, to new toil ; efpecially as the high grounds 
were now occupied by the enemy. Bellowing, 
therefore, on the ^ Jdiers the entire plunder of the 
camp, he led them back to Rome, exulting in 
viflory, and enriched with the fpoils of the Gauls. 

The conful’s wound occalioned a delay of his tri- 
umph, and the fame caufe made the fenate wilh for 
a did;ator, for both the confuls being lick, a magif- 
trate was wanted to hold the election. Lucius Furius 
Camillus being nominated accordingly, and Publius 
Cornelius Scipio appointed his mailer of horfe, he 
rellored to the patricians their original poflelTion of 
the confullhip ; in return for which fervice, being 
himfelf ele£led capful, through the zeal exerted 
by the patricians, he declared Appius Claudius 
Crafliis his colleague. 

ixv. Previous to the new confuls entering into 
oflice, the triumph of Popillius over the Gauls was 
celebrated, with the highell applaufe from the com- 
mons, who, in making their obfervations among 
themfelves, frequently a&ed, did any one fee reafon 
to be forry for having a plebeian conful ? At’ the fame 
time they cenfured the didlator feverely, who, they 

1 4 faid. 
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K f^d, had received the confulfhip as a biibe,j^for 
having infringed the 1 jcinian law, in a manner more 
dilhonourable on account of his felfifii ambition, that 
even of the injury offered to the public ; as, while 
he was inverted with the office of diftator, he made 
himfelf conful. This year was rendered remarkable 
by many and various commotions. The Gauls, unable 
to endure the feverity of the winter, came down 
from the Alban mountains, and fpred themfelves 
over the plains, and the parts near the fea, plunder- 
ing wherever they came. The fea was inferted by 
fleets of the Grecians, as were the coart of Antium, 
the Laurentian diHrift, and the mouth of the Tiber ; 
and it fo fell out that thefe pirates even fought an 
obrtinate battle with the plunderers on land ; after 
which they feparated, the Gauls to their camp, and 
the Grecians to their fliips, doubtful, on both fldes, 
whether they Ihould confider themfelves as vigors 
or vanquiflied. At the fame time, the mort alarming 
apprehenfions w'ere excited by aflemblics of the La- 
tine rtates being held at the grove of Ferentina ; and 
by the anfwer, which they gave in plain terms, to 
the order of the Romans for a fupply of foldiers ; 
“ that they fliould ceafe to iffue orders to people 
of whofe affiffance they rtood in need ; that the 
Latines would take arms, rather in fupport of their 
“ own liberty, than of the dominion of others.” 
• The fenate being greatly dirturbed at this defedVion 
of their allies, in addition to the two former wars, 
W'hich they had already on their hands, and, per- 
ceiving the neceffity of keeping them under rertraint 
by fear, fince the faith of treaties had proved inef- 
^ fefliual, ordered- the conful to exert the whole 
power of his office, to the utmoft rtretch, in levying 
troops; obferving, that they muft now rely for 
. fupport on an army of their own countrymen, lince 
their allies had daerted them. We are told, that, 
by colledting men from all quarters, (not only the 
youth of the city, but of the country likewife,) there 
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we|| ten legions completed, confiding each of four BOOK 
thoufand two hundred foot, and three hundred horfe j 
fuch a body of new raifed trIbps, as, in cafe of 
danger fi-om a foreign power, the whole world, B.C. 346'. 
though direfted to one point, could not eafily 
furnifh. So true it is, that our improvements have 
been confined to thofe particulars, on which alone 
we beftow our labour and our wealth. Among the 
melancholy events of this year, one of the confuls, 

Appius Claudius, died in the midfl; of the prepara- 
tions for war, and the whole adminiftration of ail^irs 
fell on Camillus ; over whom, though ftandiug 
fingle in the confulfhip, the fenate did not think it 
decent that a diftator fhould be appointed, as well 
in confideration of the high refpedtability of his 
charafter, which f>ught to exempt him from being 
placed in a ftate.of fubordination, as of the aufpicious 
omen afforded b) his furname with regard to a 
Gallic war. The conful then ftationed two legions 
to guard the city, divided the other eight with the 
praetor Lucius Pinarius, and, emulating his father’s 
bravery, affumed to himfelf the Gallic wai without 
the decifion of lots ; ordering the praetor to guard 
the fea coaft, and prevent the landing of the 
Grecians. When he had marched down into the 
Pomptine territory, not choofing to come to an 
engagement on the level grounds, when no cir- 
cumnance made it neceffary, and judging that the 
enemy would be effectually fubdued, by being pre- 
vented from the acquifition of plunder, as they 
had no other refource than what they obtained in that 
way, he chofe out a fituation convenient for a fixed 
encampment. 

XXVI. Here, while the men paffed the time in 
quiet in their quarters, a Gaul of extraordinary fize, 
fplendidly armed, advanced towards them j and 
ftriking his fiiield wjth his fpear, having caufed . 

filence, 
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BOOK filence, he challenged, by an interpreter, any oiu ol 
, , the Romans to enter the lifts with him in ams* 

Y.R.4od. ^ tribun# of the foldiers called Marcus 

B.C.346. Valerius, a young man, who, thinking himfelf not 
lefs qualified for an honourable enterprize of the 
kind than Titus Manliu*^, after fiift inquiiing whe- 
ther it would be agreeable to the conful, advanced 
in armour into the middle fpace. The conteft 
between thefe men was the lefs noticed, bccaufe of an 
interpofttion of the po\\er of the gods : for juft as the 
Roman began the combat, a crot^ pitched fuddenly 
on his helmet, looking toviards his antagonift, which, 
as an augury font from heaven, the tribune at firft 
received with joy, and then prayed that “ whatever 
** god or goddefs had fent him the aufpicious bird 
would be favourable and propitious to him.** 
What is wonderful to be told, the bird not only kept 
the feat where it had once pitched, but as often as 
the rencounter was renewed, railing itfelf on its 
wings, attacked the face and e)es of his antagonift, 
the Gaul, with its beak and talons, who became fo 
much terrified by the fight of fuch a prodigy, that 
he was flain by Valerius. The crow then flew up 
on high towards the eaft, until it was out of 
fight. Hitherto the advanced guards on both fides 
had remained quiet : but when the tribune began to 
ftrip the fpoils from the body of his fallen enemy, 
the Gauls no longer confined themfelvcs to their 
poft, and the Romans ran with ftill greater fpecd to 
the conqueror, when a fculHe arifing round the body of 
the proftratc Gaul, a defperate fight enfued. And 
nqw the conteft was fupported, not by the companies 
from the neareft pofts, but by the legions pouring out 
from both fides. While the Roman foldiers exulted 
at the viftory of the tribune, and likewife at fuch 
attention and favour fhewn them by the gods, Camillus 
ordered them to march on to battle, and pointing to 
the tribune decorated with the fpoils, “ Soldiers, 

** imi- 
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“ imitate him,” faid he, “ and ftrew heaps of Gauls BOOK 
“ r)!^nd their i^len champion.” Both gods and VII. 
men contributed their aid to itifure fuccels in that 'y ^ o 6 
engagement, and <i complete and acknowledged vie- b.*C. 14<5* 
tory was obtained over the Gauls, according to the 
forebodings entertained by both parties from the 
ilTue of the combat. The full party of Gauls 
maintained the battle with fury ; but the remainder, 
before they came within a weapon’s cart, turned their 
backs, and fled. They w-ere difperfed through the 
territories of the Volfcians, and of Falerii ; from 
thence they made towards Apulia and the upper fea. 

The conful calling an afl'embly, befides bellowing 
piaifes on the tribune, piefented him with ten oxen, 
and a golden crown ; and then being ordered by the 
fenate, to attend in perfon to the war on the coaft, 
he joined his camp to that of the praetor. There, as 
the buflnefs did r >t promife-a fpeedy conclufion, 
from the daftardly conduft of the Grecians, who 
would not venture into the field, he, by diredlion of 
the fenate, nominated I’itus Manlius lorquatus, dic- 
tator, for the purpole of the elections. The dilator 
accordingly, after appointing Aulus Cornelius Coflus 
mailer of the horfc, held the cleftions ; and, with the 
warmeft applaufe of the people, declared conful, 
though abfent, his rival in his own line of glory, 

Marcus Valerius Corvus, for that furname was given 
him from thenceforth; he was then only twenty- 
three years old. The colleague joined with Corvus Y.R.407. 
was a plebeian, Marcus Popillius Lacnas, who was ^•C.J45* 
now to enjoy that office a fourtJi time. Between the 
Grecians and Camillus nothing memorable occurred. 

The former were not warriors by land, nor the latter 
by fea. At length the Greeks, not being fuftered 
to leave their Ihips, and, befides other nccefl'arics, their 
water alfo failing, withdrew from Italy. To what 
nation or what Hate that fleet belonged, there is no 
certain account. I am moft inclined to believe, that 
it was fent by the tyrants of Sicily ; for the farther 
' Greece, 
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Greece, at that time, befides being weakened by 
inteftine wars, rtood much in dread of the power of 
the Macedonians. 


XXVII. After the armies were dilbanded, peace 
prevailed abroad, and concord fubftfted between the 
orders at home ; but, left their happinefs fliould be 
too great, a peitilence attacked the ftate, which 
obliged the fenate to ordei the decemvirs to infped 
the Sibylline books ; and, by thclv direftion, a ledif- 
ternium was performed. This year, a colony was 
led by the Antians to Satricum ; and the city, which 
the Latines had demolilhed, rebuilt. There was 
alfo a treaty concluded at Rome with ambalTadors of 
the Carthaginians, who had come to folicit friend- 
fiiip and alliance. The fame tranquillity continued 
at home and abroad, during the confulate of Titus 
Y.R.408. Manlius Torquatus and Caius Plautius. The only 
B.C. 344. bufinefs which occuried out of courfe was, that the 
intereft of money, inllead of twelve, was reduced 
to fix for the hundred * ; and the payment of the 
debts adjufled in fuch a manner, that one>fourth part 
being paid at the prefent, the other three parts 
fliould be difeharged in three years, by fo many 
equal payments. Notwithftanding whicn, numbers 
of the commons were Hill diftrefled; but the fe- 
nate paid more regard to public credit, than to the 
difficulties of particular perfons. The greatelt relief 
to their circuinltances was the ceflation of the taxes 
and levies. In the third year alter the rebuilding of 
Satricum by the Volfcians, Marcus Valerius Corvus, 


' In this place, and in the fixteenth chapter, Livy ufes the 
expreflions unctarum, and femuntiarum fmnutt in a fenle very 
dinerent from the common acceptation. In general, as was 
confidered as the integer, confequently unctarum fliould mean 
i-i2th per month, one percent, for the year. But he here con- 
fiders uncia as the integer, meaning one per cent, per month. 
It per cent, by the year. 

being 
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bang a fecond time conful, \tdth Cains Poetelius, on BOOK 
intel%ence received from Latium, that ambafladors VII. 
from Andum were going round the dates of the 
Latines, to excite them to war, he was ordered to b.C. 
march an army againft the Volfcians, before the 
enemies fhould be joined by others; and he pro* 
ceeded to Satricum with his troops ready for adion. 

To this place the Antians, and other Volfcians, had 
advanced to meet him, with forces which they had, 

Ibme time before, got in readinefs, to oppofe any 
enterprize which might be undertaken on the Hde of 
Rome ; and both parties being inflamed with an in- 
veterate hatred, an engagement commenced without 
delay. The Volfcians, a nation who enter into wrar 
with more ardour than they fupport it, being van- 
quilhed in the fight, fled precipitately to the walls 
of Satricum ; but not relying, with any great con- 
fidence, even on tixe protedion of thofe walls, and 
the city being encompafled by a continued line of 
troops, who were on the point of taking it by 
fcalade, they furrendered themfelves prifoners, to 
the number of four thoufand, befides the unarmed 
multitude. The town was burned, the temple of 
Mother Matuta only being exempted from the 
flames. The entire fpoil was given to the foldiers. 

The four thoufand who furrendered, were not con- 
fidered as part of the fpoil: thefe, the conful, in 
his triumph, drove before chariot in chains; 
and from the fale of them afterwards, brought a 
large fum of money into the treafury. Some writers 
allege, that this body of prifoners confided of 
flaves ; and it is more probable that they were fo, 
than that men, whd had capitulated, Ihould be fet 
up to fale. 

XXVIII. Thefe confuls were fucceeded by Mar- Y.R.410. 
cus Fabius Dorfo, and Servius Sulpicius Cameri- B.C. 343. 
nus. The Auruncians foon after commenced hofli- 
lities, by a fudden predatory irruption ; and appre- 

henfions 
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BOOK henfions being entertained, that this a£l of one ftatc 
VII. was part of a fcheme formed by the whole Ladne 
nation, Lucius Furius was created diftator, as if all 
B.C. 342 ^^•’6 already in arms. He nominated Cneius 

Manlius Capitolinus mafter of the horfe : and a cef* 
fadon of civil bufinefs being proclaimed, as ufual on 
alarms of a dangerous nature, and levies being made, 
without allowing any L^'emption, the legions were 
led, with all poffible expedition, againft the Aurun- 
cians, who were found to poflcls the fpirit of free- 
booters rather than of foldiers; fo that they were 
utterly vahquilhed in the firfl. engagement. How- 
ever the diftator, confidering that they had brought 
on hoftilities by their incurfions, and that they had 
no apparent defire to decline the figlit, wifiied to 
engage the aid of the gods in his favour ; and in the 
heat of the battle, vowed a temple to Juno Moneta; 
and then returning to Rome, under the obligation of 
this vow, in confequence of his fuccefs, he abdicated 
the dieftatorfhip. The fenate ordered two commif- 
fioners to be appointed to ereft the temple, with a 
magnificence becoming the Roman people ; the life 
chofen for it was that fpot in the citadel, whereon 
had flood the houfe of Marcus Manlius Capitolinus. 
The confuls, making ufe of the dilator’s troops 
for carrying on the Volfcian war, took Sora from 
the enemy by furprizq. The temple* of Moneta was 
dedicated in the next year after it had been vowed, 
Y.R.4II. Caius Marcius Rutilus a third time, and Titus 
B.C. 341. Manlius Torquatus a fecond time, being confuls. 
The dedication was immediately followed by a pro- 
digy, fimilar to the ancient one of the Alban lake ; 
for a ihower of ftones fell, and, during the day, 
night Teemed to cover the iky : the flate being fillra 
with pious fears, and the books being infpeded, the 
fenate came to a refolution that a dictator ihould 
be nominated, for the purpofe of directing the 
religious rites. Publius Valerius Publicola was 

accordingly 
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accordingly nonunated, and Quintus Fabius Am- 
buftus appointed his mafter of the horfe. It was 
thought proper, that not the tribes only Ihould offer 
fupplications, but even the neighbouring nations; 
'and a regular courfe was fixed for them, and on 
what day each Ihould perform that duty. Some 
fevere fentences are recorded, which were paffed this 
year by the people againff ufurers, on charges brought 
by the aediles. An interregnum took place in the 
lame year, for which no particular reafon has been 
given. At the conclufion of the interregnum, both 
confuls were eleded out of the patricians, Marcus 
Valerius Corvus a third time, and Aulus Cornelius 
Coffus; and this fecms to have been the purpofe 
intended by it. 
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Y.R.412. 
B.C. 340. 


XXIX. Henceforward will be related wars of 
greater importance whether we confider the ftrength 
of the powers, the length of their continuance, or 
the dillance of the countries in which they were car- 
ried on : for in this year, arms were firft taken up 
againft the Samnites, a nation powerful in wealth 
and arms. After the Sanmidan war, in which a 
variety of fortune was experienced, Pyrrhus ap- 
peared as an enemy ; after Pyrrhus, the Carthagi- 
nians. What a feries of important events! How 
often have the extremities of danger been under- 
gone, before the ftrufture of this empire could be 
raifed to its prefent magnitude, which the world can 
fcarcely endure ! The caufe of the war with the Sam- 
nites originated, with refpe^f to the Romans, in the 
alfiurs of others; not immediately between them- 
(elves, who had, till then, been united in alliance 
and friendlhip. The Samnites had, unjuffly, merely 
becaufe they were fuperior in ftrength, made war 
on the Sidicinians. The weak being obliged to feek 
alliftuice, united themfelvcs to the Campanians, who, 
bringing to the fupport of thefe their allies rather 
a momuial than any real ftrength, enervated as they 

were 
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BOOK were by luxury, \vcre defeated in the Sidicinian ter- 
, , ritory, by men inured to arras. Thus they thence* 

Y.R.412. drew on themfelves the whole burthen of the 
B.C.340. war: for the Saranites, negleding the Sidicinians, 
turned their arras on the Campanians, as chief of 
the neighbouring ftates, from whom they exposed 
to gain vidory with equal eafe, and a greater lhare 
both of fpoil and glory. After porting a rtrong 
guard on Tifata, a ridge 01 hills hanging over Capua, 
they marched down from thence, with their army 
formed in a fquare, ready for adion, into the plain 
which lies between Capua and Tifata. There another 
battle was fought, in which the Campanians were 
defeated, and driven into the town ; and, feeing no 
profped of fupport at hand, the flower of their 
youth being greatly reduced iA number, they were 
under a neceflity of imploring aid from the 
Romans. 

XXX. Their ambaflTadors, being introduced to 
the fenate, fpoke nearly to this effeft : “ Confeript 
** Fathe^ the Campanian nation has fent us, its 
‘‘ amballadors, to folicit, at your hands, perpetual 
“ friendlhip and prefent fuccour. Had this requert 
“ been made when our affairs were in a profperous 
“ rtate, the coimedion, though it might have been 
“ more readily effefted, would have been bound by 
“ a weaker tie. For, in that cafe, as we fhould 
have been fenrtble that we met in friendlhip on 
“ terms of Equality, though peihaps with as friendly 
“ difpofitions as at prefent, yet we might have been 
lefs fubnufflve and compliant to your inclinations. 

. In the prefen* cafe, attached to you in .confidera* 
tion of your compalfion towards us, and defended, 
<< by your aid, from the perils which furround us, 
we become bound to Ihew alfo, in our condud, 
** a due fenfe of the benefit received j otherwife we 
** muft be deemed ungrateful and unworthy of any 
II ** affiftance 
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afliftance either from gods or men. Nor certainly BOOK 
“ can we fuppofe, that the circumftance of the VII. 

“ Samnites having, firft, become friends and allies 
“ to you, is of efficacy to preclude our being u'c.340! 
“ received into your friendlhip ; or that it gives 
them any advantage over us, except in point of 
priority, and order of precedence : for there is 
“ no cautionary provifion in your treaty with the 
“ Samnites, prohibiting your forming other alli- 
“ anccs. It has ever indeed been deemed, by you, 

** a fufficient title to your friendfhip, that the perfon 
“ who fought it, wifhed to be your friend. Now 
the Campanians, who, although our prefent cir- 
“ cumftaiices forbid oftentatious language, yield to 
“ no other nation except youifelves, either in the 
“ magniliconce of our city, or the fertility of our 
“ foil, if admitted to your friendfhip, bring no 
“ fmall acceffion, wr think, to the advantages which 
“ ye already enjoy. Whenever the iEquans and 
“ Volfcians, the perpetual enemies of this city, fhall 
“ take arms, we will be on their rear ; and what ye 
fhall have performed in behalf of our f^ety, the 
** fame we fhall, on every orcafion, pcriorif in behalf 
“ of your dominion, and your glory. When thole 
“ nations, which lie between you and us, fhall be 
“ fubdued, (which period, we may infer, both from 
“ your prowefs and your good fortune, is not very 
“ diflant,) ye will then have an uninterrupted extent 
“ of dominion reaching to our botdeis. It is a 
“ mortifying and .a melancholy truth, which our 
“ fituation forces us to acknowledge, Confeript 
“ Fathers, that our affairs are in fuch a ftate, that 
“ we muff become the property either of friends or 
“ enemies. If ye defend us, yours ; if ye abandon 
“ us, that of the Samnites. Confider, therefore, 
whether that Capua, and all Campania, fhall 
“ become an addition to your flrcngth, or to that 
of the Samnites. Romans, it is undoubtedly 
VOL. II. K “ rcafonable 
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BOOK “ reafonable that your companion and affiftance 
VII. “ ihould lie open, as a refource, to all men ; but 
Y^iV *' efpecially to thofe, who, by performing 

B.C,^ 4 oi ** good offices to others imploring their 

** aid, have, by exertions beyond their ftrength, 
** brought themfelves into fuch diftrefies as ours. 

Although, while we fought, in appearance, for 
“ the Sidicimans, we were, in reality, fighting for 
ourfelves : becaufe that nation, which is in our 
** neighbourhood, was plundered by the Sammtes 
** in a mofl cruel manner; and becaufe we were 
** apprehenlive that the flames, after confuming the 
** Sidicinians, would fpread from thence to our< 
** felves: for they do not attack us, as feeling 
** themfelves aggrieved, but they rejoice at a pre* 
** text being afforded them for it. If thdr obje£l 
** were the gratification of refentment, and not of 
** fatiating their ambition, would it not be enough 
that they cut our legions to pieces, once in the 
territory of the Sidicinians, and a fecond time 
in Campania itfelf ? What kind of refentment 
** muft that be, which could not be latisfied by all 
** the blood fpilt in two general engagements ? Add 
to this the devaftation of our country ; men and 
cattle driven away as fpoil ; our country-houfes 
” burned or otherwife deftroyed; every thing, in 
** fhort, nearly annihilated by fore and fword. lliis, 
we fay, was furely enough to gratify refentment, 
yet their ambition muft be gratifi^ alfo. It is 
** that which hurries them on to jthe fiege of Capua : 
they wifh either to lay that m6ft beautiful city in 
ruins, or to hold the pofTeflion of it themfelves. 
** But make it, Romans, your own, by your generous 
*‘'kindnefs, nor fuffer them thus unjuftly to hold it. 
** We fpeak not to a people difpofed to decline 
** juft and neceffary wars, yet allow us to obferve, 
** that, if difpofed to aifift us, ye will not even 
** have occafion to ufe your arms. The infolence 

“ of 
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“ of the Samnites has reached to our level ; higher BOOK 
** it does not foar. So that even the profpeft VII. 

“ of your alfiftance will be our fecurity. And y 
** whatever, thencefbrward, we fliall polfefs, what- 
“ ever we ourfelves lhall be, we muft ever elteem 
“ it all as yours. For you, will the fields of 
“ Campania be plowed ; for you, the city of Capua 
“ be ftored with inhabitants ; ye will be reckoned 
“ by us among our founders, our parents, and our 
“ gods. Not one of your own colonies fliall furpafs 
“ us in obfequioufnefs and fidelity towards you. 

“ Grant then,^ Confcript Fathers, to the prayers 
“ of the Campanians, the rtod of favour; your 
“ irrefiftible, your providential aid : bid us hope 
“ that Capua will be faved. Multitudes of every 
“ denomination efcorted us on our fetting out. 

“ Full of vows and tears we left every place. 

“ Think, then, in what -i ftate of eager expe(5fation 
“ are now the fenate and people of Campania, 

« our wives and our children. Ooubtlefs, at this 
“ moment, they are ftanding at the gates, watching 
the road which leads from hence, impatient to 
** know what anfwer, Confcript Fathers, ye may 
order us to bring back to them. One kind of 
** anfwer brings them fafety, life, and liberty: 

“ another ——— there is horror in the thought. 

** Determine then about us, as about people, who 
** are either to be your friends and allies, or not 
“ to exift at all.** 

■K» 

-1/ 

XXXI. The ambafiadors then withdrawing, the 
fenate took the afiair into confideration. A great 
many were of opinion, that their city of Copua, 
the largeft and moft opulent in Italy ; and thdr 
land, the molt fertile, and fituated near the fea, 
would ferve the Roman people as a granary, from 
whence they might be fupplied with all the various 
kinds of provifions, yet they paid greater r^ard 
to the fiuth of their engagements, than to thefe 

K 2 great 
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BOOK great advantages ; and the conful, by dire£tion of 
VII. the fcnate, gave them this anfwer ; “ Campanians, 
“ the fenate deems you deferving of Iheir affift- 
b!c"34o.* ** contrafting a friendihip with 

“ you, it is proper to guard againft the violation 
“ of any prior alliance. The Samnites are aflb- 
“ ciated with us by treaty. We rcfufe, therefore, 
“ to take arms againft the Samnites, which would 
“ be a breach ol duty, hnl towards the gods, 
“ and then towatds men. But, as is confident 
with both thofc duties, we will fend ambaffadors 
to thofe our friends and allies, to requeft 
“ that no violence may be offered to you.” To 
this, the chii'f of the embafly replied, according 
to inftru^lions which they had brought from home. 
“ 1 hough ye do not think piojvr to defend us 
“ and our rights againft violent e and injullice, ye 
“ will furcly defend your nv^n. We therefore 
“ funender into youi jurifdidlion, C'onfcript Fathers, 
“ and that of flu Roman people, the inhabitants 
“ of Campania, the city of Capua, our lands, the 
“ temples ol the gods, and all things elfe apper- 
laining to us, divine and human. Whatever 
“ fuffeiings lhall henceloiward undergo, will be 
“ the fuffeiings of men who have put themfelves 
“ under your dominion.” Having fpoken thus, 
they all Ifretchcd forth their hands towards the 
coiiitik, and, with floods of tears, proftrated them- 
h’lvcs in the porch of the fenate>houfe. The 
lonu'e wore deeply affeded at Jhis inftance of the 
vicilfitude of human grandeur j feeing that nation 
which poffeffed an exuberance of wealth, and was 
*univcrlally noted for luxury and pride, and to 
whom, a ftto.-t time fince, the neighbouring ftates 
looked up for fupport, fo utterly depreued in 
fpirit, as voluntarily to refign themfelves, and 
all that belonged to them, into the power of 
others. They therefore thought themfelves bound 
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in honour not to abandon thofc who were now book 
become their fubjefts; and that it would be unjufti- Vll. 
hable behaviour in the Samnites, if tlicy perfifted iit y 
carrying on hoftili^fe.s againll a city and countiy 
which, in confequencc of the fnrif'ndor, hul becotac 
the property of the Koman people. It via.s in con* 
fequencc refolvod, that ainbafladors fliould bo fent 
immediately to that nation. Thele were indruded 
to make known “ the requeft of the Campanians; 

“ the anlwer of the fenate, in which due regard 
“ was paid to the friendlhip of the Samnites; and 
the furrender made in conclufion. To requeft, 

“ that in confideration of the alliance and intercourfe 
“ fubfifting between the ftates, they would fpare 
their fubjeds, and not carry arms into a country 
“ which now made a part of the Roman ftate. 

“ And, if gentle rcmonftrances did not produce the 
“ defired effed, that ' ley fhould then denounce to 
“ the Samnites, as the will of the fenate and people 
“ of Rome, that they fhould retire from the city 
of Capua, and the Campanian territory.” "^Vhen 
thefe things were reprefented to the ambaffadors in 
the affembly of the Samnites, they not only an- 
fwered fiercely, that they would continue the war, 
but their magiftrates, going out of the fcnale- 
houfe, while the ambafladors were ftanding on 
the fpot, called the commanders of their cohorts, 
and, with a loud voice, gave them orders to 
march inftantly into the Campanian territory, and 
plunder it. 

XXXII. When the refult of this embafly was 
reported at Rome, the fenate, laying afide all other 
bufinefs, difpatched heralds to demand fatisfadion ; 
which not being complied with, and war being, in 
confequence, declared in the cuftomary manner, 
they decreed that the affair fhould, without lofs of 
time, be fubmitted to the confideration of the 

K 3 people. 
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BOOK people. This was done accordingly, and, in pur> 
VII. fuance of their order, the confuls inilantly began 
their march; Valerius to Campania, Cornelius to 
Bic.340. Sunium. The former pitched his camp near mount 
Gaurus, the latter at Saticula. The legions of the 
Samnites met Valerius firft ; for they fuppofed that 
the whole weight of the war would be directed to 
that fide. They were, at the fame time, ftimulated 
by rage againfi the Campanians, for having fhewn 
themfelvcs fo ready, at one time to give, at another 
to call in aid againfi them. But no fooncr did they 
fee the Roman camp, than, with one voice, they 
furioufiy demanded the fignal from their leaders; 
maintaining, confidently, that the Romans fliould 
meet the fame fate, in fupporting the Campanians, 
which had attended the latter, in fupporting the 
Sidicinians. Valerius, after {pending a few days 
in flight ikirmiflies, for the purpofe of making 
trial of the enemy, difplayed the fignal for battle, 
exhorting his men, in few words, not to let the 
new w’ar and the new enemy difpirit them. “ In 
proportion as they carried their arms to a greater 
“ diftance from the city, they would, in every 
“ ftage of their progreis, meet nations more and 
** more unwariike. They ought not to efiimate 9 ie ^ 
“ value of the Samnites by the Ioffes of the Sidi- 
cinians and Campanians. Let the combatants be 
“ of what kind foever, one fide mufi neceffarily be 
“ woified. AstotheCampahians, theywereundoubt- 
*‘ edly vanquifhed by debility, fitting fiom exceflive 
“ luxury, and by their own pufillanimity, rather than 
“ by the ftrength of their enemy. And, after all, of 
what weight were two fuccefsful wars on the fide 
** of the Samnites during fo many ages, in the ba> 
lance againfi the glorious achievements of the Ro> 
man people, who reckoned nearly a greater number 
of triumphs than of years from the foundation of 
** their city, and who had extended the fway of 

“ their 
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“ their vidorious arms over all around them ; the BOOK 
** Sabines, Etruria, the Latines, the Hernicians, the VII. 

“ .^uans, the Volfcians, the Auruncians ? Who, y ^ ^ 
** after flaying myriads of Gauls, in fo many b!c.54o! 
** battles, forced them, at lafl, to fly to their fhips ? 

** As every foldier ought to go courageoufly into the 
** field, animated by the national renown in arms, fo 
** ought he, at the fame time, to confider the com- 
** mander, under whofe condud and aufpices he is 
** to fight, whether he be one, capable of attra£Hng 
** attention, merely by his pompous exhortations, 

“ fpirited in words alone, and unqualified for mili* 

** tary labours: or one who well knows how to 
** wield arms, to advance before the ftandards, and 
“ to encounter the thickeft of the fight. Soldiers,” 
faid he, ** I wilh you to be led by my adions, not 
by my words ; and to take, not only orders, but 
** example alfo, fror me. It was not by intrigues, 

** nor by cabals, ufual among the nobles, but by 
“ this right hand, that I procured to myfelf three 
confulihips, and the higheft praifes of my country- 
“ men. There was a time when it might have been 
faid of me, — You enjoyed thefe dignities becaufe 
** you were a patrician, and defcended from the de- 
“ liverers of your country ; and becaufe your family 
** had the confulfhip in the fame year wherein the 
“ city fir ft had a conful. — This might have been faid. 

“ But at prefent the confulfhip lies open to us pa- 
** tricians, and to you plebeians, without diftindion; 

“ nor is it, as foittierly, the prize of birth, but of 
“ merit. Look forward, therefore, foldiers, to the 
“ very fummit of honours. Although ye have given 
“ me, among yourfelves, and in confequence of the 
approbation of the gods, the new furname of 
** Corvus, the ancient one of our family, the Pub- 
** licolse, is not erafed from my memory. I do, 

“ and ever did, cultivate the favour of the Roman 
commons, in war and in peace j in a private 
K 4 ** ftation. 
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ftation, and in public offices, both high and low i 
in that of tribune, equally as in that of conful ; 
and with the fame tenour of conduct through 
all my feveral confullhips. As to the prefent 
bufinefs, join your endeavours with mine, to ob- 
tain, by the favour of the gods, a new and lignal 
triumph over thele Samnites.” 


XXXIII, Never was there a commander who put 
himfelf on a more familiar footing with his foldiers, 
performing every fubaltern duty, without reluftance. 
In file militaiy fports, wherein it is the cuftom for 
equals to vie with equals in fpced and ffrength, he 
was condelcending and afi'able; fuccefs or defeat 
made no alteration in him, nor did he difdain any 
competitor whatever. In his actions, beneficent ac- 
cording to the occafion ; in his converfation, as at- 
tentive to the eafe and freedom of others, as to his 
own dignity ; and what is in the higheft degree 
attraftive of public efteem, the fame mode of con* 
duft, by which he had gained the magiftracy, was 
purfued by him throughout the whole of his ad- 
miniffration. The troops, therefore, univerfally 
applauding the exhoitations of their commander, 
marched out of the camp with incredible alacrity. 
The battle commenced with as equal hopes, and as 
equal flrength, on both fides, as any that ever- was 
fought ; each party full of confidence in themfelves, 
without deipifing their adverfary. The Samnites 
were emboldened by their late 'Wcploits, and the 
having gained two vidorics within the fpace of a 
few days : the Romans, on the other fide, by the 
glorious achievements of four hundred years, and 
fuccefs coeval with the foundation of their cityj 
both parties, however, felt fome unufual concern 
.on engaging w'ith a new' enemy. The conflift gave 
proof of the fpirit which they poffefTed ; for they 
maintained it for a confiderable time, without either 
. . giving 
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giving way in the leaft. The conful, fince the BOOK 
enemy could not be overpowered by force, endea- 
voured, by a charge of his cavalry, to diforder their Y.R.412. 
foremoft battalions ; but when he faw their irregular B.C. 340. 
efforts attended with no fuccefs, being obliged to 
wheel their fquadrons in a narrow coinpafs, and 
that they could not open to thenifclves a palTage, 
he rode back to the van of the legions, and, 
leaping from his horl'e, laid to them, “ Soldiers, 

“ the talk belongs to infantry ; come on, then ; 

“ as ye fhall fee me making way witli my fword 
“ to the main body ol the c omY ; fo let each, 

“ with all his might, beat iknti’ thoh* who oppofe 
“ him. Soon then fliall tlsat grounil, vJtere their 
“ eret'^fed fpeais arc now glilienng, be eHetlually 
“ cleared by a v-idc cxteiided flaughtor.” By the 
time he had uttered thefe words, the cavalry, by 
his order, turned t the wings, and left the way 
open for the legions. I’he conful advanced firlt, 
and flew the perfon whom he happened to engage. 

Fired at this fight, every one on the light and 
left of him, alfaulted his oppolitc foe with extra- 
ordinary fury. The Samnites, though they received 
a greater number of wounds than tliey gave, oblli- 
nately flood their ground. The battle had now con- 
tinued a confiderable time, and great flaughter was 
made round the flandards of the Samnites, yet in no 
part were any of them feen to fly ; fo determined 
were they to be vanquiflied by death alone. The 
Romans, therefore, finding their flrengtli beginnitig 
to relax, and that only a fmall part of the day 


remained, rufhed upon the enemy. Now was the 
firft appearance of the Samnites giving ground, and 
of the matter being likely to end in their flight ; 
great numbers were made pril'oncrs or flain; nor 
would'many of them have furvived, had not night 
flopped the purfuit, for it was no longer a battle. 
On the other fide, the Romans acknowledged that 

they 
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BOOK they never had fought with a more determined 
enemy j and on the other, the Samnites, on being 
Y what was the caufe which firft impelled men 

B.C. 340. fo firnt at the outfet to fly, made anfwer, that it 
was occafioned by the eyes of the Romans, which 
appeared to flafh with fire, together with their 
defperate looks and furious afpeft; for that in 
faft they felt more terror from thefe, than from 
any other circumftance. And this terror was con> 
firmed, not only in the ifliie of the battle, but by 
their marching away during the night. Next day, 
the Romans took pofleffion of the deferted camp, 
into which the Campanians poured in a body to 
congratulate them. 

XXXIV. But the joy caufed by this event had 
nearly been allayed by a terrible difafler in Samnium: 
for the conful Cornelius, departing from Saticula, 
incautioufly led his army into a mountainous trad, 
paffable only through a deep defile, and occupied 
on all fides by the enemy : nor did he perceive 
their troops polled over his head, until it was 
too late for his men to retreat with fafety ; while 
the Samnites waited only until he fhould bring 
down the whole of his army into the valley. 
Publius Decius, a tribune of the foldiers, obferved 
one hill higher than the refl, hanging over the 
enemy’s camp, too fteep to be climbed by an 
army encumbered with baggage, but not dimcult 
to troops lightly accoutred. Addrelling, therefore, 
the conful, who was in great perturbation, he faid, 
Aulus Cornelius, do you fee that high point 
above the enemy ? That is the bulwark of our 
** hopes and fafety, if we are expeditious in making 
ourfelves mailers of a port, which nothing but 
** blindnefs could have hindered the enemy from 
** feizing. I alk only the firft rank and fpearmen 
** of one legion; when I fhall have arrived at 

II the 
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“ the fummit with thefe, then do you proceed BOOK 
forward) free from all apprehenfion, and prefcrve Vll. 

“ yourfelf and the army. For the enemy will not 
“ have in their power to move without bringing b!c.34o! 
“ dedruflion on themfelves, as they, from occupy- 
“ ing the lower ground, will be expofed to every 
“ weapon we throw. As for ourfelves, either the 
** fortune of the Roman people, or our own courage, 

“ will extricate us.” He was highly commended 
by the conful, and having received the body of 
troops which he delired, made his way through the 
mountains by concealed paths ; nor was he noticed 
by the enemy, until he came near the fpot which 
he wilhed to gain : they were then univerfally feized 
with adonilhmcnt and affright ; lo that, attrafting 
the eyes of all to himfelf, he gave time to the conful 
to lead off" his troops to more favourable ground, 
while he took poff himfelf on the higheft; lummit. 

The Samnites, marching their forces fometimes 
towards one fide, fometimes towards the other, loft 
die opportunity of effefting either bufinefs ; for they 

J puld neither purfue the conful, except through the 
ame defile in which they lately had him under the 
power of their weapons, nor march up their men 
againft the acclivity, to the eminence occupied by 
Decius, over their heads. They were enraged prin- 
cipally againft thofe who had fnatched from them 
the opportunity of ading with fuccefs, and the near- 
nels of their fituation, and the fmallncfs of the party, 
would have led them to feek for vengeance theie : 
but they could refolve on nothing : at one time it 
was intended to furround the hill on all fides w ith 
troops, and thus cut oflf Decius from the conlul ; at 
another, to leave open a paflage, and then to lall 
on him, when he Ihould have dcfcendetl :nto the 
defile; night however came upon them, before 
they had determined which* tneafure to puifue. 

Decius, at firft, entertained hopes that he might 
engage them advantageoufly, as they ihould advance 

againft 
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BOOK 'againft the deep ; and was afterwards furprlzed that 
VII. they did not proceed to attack him, or, if they were 
Y deterred by the difficulty of the ground, that they 

B.C,34o. furround him with works. At length, calling 

the centurions to him, he faid, “ What a want of 
“ military Ikill, and what indolence do they not dif- 
“ cover ? How did fuch men as thefe gain a viftory 
“ over the Sidicinians and Campanians ? See how 
“ their battalions move to and fro, fometimes col- 
“ lefted into one fpot, fometimes drawn out for a 
“ march : not a man doing any thing, although, by 
“ this time, they might have furrounded us with a 
rampart. As this is the cafe, we ffiould too much 
“ refemble them, if we remained here longer than 
“ is expedient. Come on, then; follow me, that, 
“ while theie is yet fome liule day-light remaining, 
** we may dilcover in wLat places they poll their 
“ guards, and if there is a palliige for us left open-” 
Of ail thol>' maftcis he to(fk an accurate view, clad 
in a foJdhr’s tell: > tlie centnrioi'S, whom he took 
with hiniv being alio in the drefs ot common foldiers, 
left the enemy Ihould take notice ol the commander 
going the round. 


XXXV. Having placed watch-guaids in proper 
places, ho commanded notice to be ill'ued, by ticket *, 
to all the reft, that, on the iignai being given, by 
the comet founding the fecond watch, they ftiould 
come to him filently in arms. When they had 
aftembled there, according to their orders, he ad- 
drell'cd them thus : “ Soldiers, fllence is neceffary, 
“ ye mull therefore liften to me, without teftify- 
“..ing your approbation in the ufual manner. 


* The common method of communicating the watch-word, 
and fuch orders as requiied expedition, was, to write them on a 
fmall tablet or ticket, tejfira, which the tribunes fent to the firft 
centurion, by whom it was fent on to the next j and thus it 
palled to all the centurions in order, until it came to the laft, 
who rytumed it to the tribune. 


“ When 
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" When I ihall have fully explained my fenti- BOOK 
“ ments to you, then fuch ot you, .(S agree in VII. 

“ opinion with me, will pals .^ver, without noife, ‘ 

“ to the right ; on which ever hde the majority g'g 
lhall be, that judgment fhal) be lolloweJ. Now 
“ hear what I have to propolo. The enemy have 
“ furrounded you ; but not in conlequcnce of your 
taking refuge here in cowardice. By valour ye 
“ feized this fpot ; by valour ye mull make your 
“ way from it. By coming hither, ye have faved 
“ a moll valuable army to the Roman people ; by 
“ forcing your paffage hence, fave yourfelves. It 
“ becomes your charadler that, though few in 
** number, ye alford luccour to mulrituiles, while 
“ ye yourfelves need no aid. Tito enemy whom ye 
“ have to deal with, is the fame who, yelterday, 

“ llupidly neglefled to make ufe of the oppoitunity, 
which fortune had put in their hands, of cutting 
“ oflF our whole army; who never faw this hill 
** hanging with fuch advantage over their heads, 
until they found us in poQhlUon of it ; and who, 
with all the thoufands of which th('ir forces con- 
“ lift, neither prevented the afeent of fuch a fmall 
** party as our’s, nor, when we became mailers of 
“ the place, furrounded us with entrenchments, 

** though there was fo much of the day remaining. 

Thofe whom ye baffled in fuch a manner, while 
“ they were awake, it is your bulinefs to elude, 

** when they are buried in lleep. Nay, there is a ' 
neceffity for it : for in fuch a iituation are our 
affairs, that my part is rather to point out what 
“ necellity enforces, than to offer you counfel. 

** For whether ye are to Hay, or to remove from 
** this place, admits not of deliberation. Fortune 
** has left us nothing here, befides our arms and 
“ courage to make ufe of them ; and confequently, 
we mull perilh through hunger and thirft, if we 
“ fear the fword of the enemy, beyond what bc- 
** coipes men and Romans. There is, therefore, 

“ but 
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but one way to fafety ; and that is, to tally forth. 
This we muil do either by day, or by night. 
But there is another conHderation, that cuts off 
all helitation ; which is, that if we wait for the 
light, we can have no hope that the enemy, who, 
at prefent, encompafs the hill on all fides, as ye 
fee, with their bodies expofed at di&dvantage, 
will not hem us in with a continued rampart and 
trench. If night then be favourable to a fally, 
as it appears to be, this certainly is the fitt^ 
hour of it. Ye affembled here on the iignal of 
the fecond watch ; a time in which your foes are 
funk in the profoundeft fleep. Ye will pafs 
among them, either in filence, entirely efcaping 
their notice, or ready, if they fhould perceive you, 
to terrify them with afudden fhout. Only follow 
me, whom ye have hitherto followed. The lame 
fortune, which conduced us hither, will condud 
us home. And now, fuch of you as are of 
opinion, that this is a falutary plan, come over 
with me, to the right.*’ 


XXXVI. Every man of them went over, and 
followed Decius, who bent his way through iJte 
fpaces which lay open between the guards. Thw 
had now paffed the middle of the camp, when a fol* 
dier, Itriding over the bodies of the watchmen, who 
lay alleep on the ground, by ftriking one of their 
ihields, occafioned a noife ; on which the watchman 
being roufed, ftirred the next to him, and each, is he 
awoke, call^ up the reft, ignorant whether thefe 
were friends or foes, whether the party had lallied 
fu>m the hill, or th; conful had t^en thdr camp. 
Decius, finding that he was dilcovered, ordered his 
men to raife a Ihout, and thus difheartened them 
with affright before they had ffaaken off the heavinels 
of fleep, perplexing them to fuch a d^rec, that they 
were incapable of taking arms brdkly, fo as to m^e 
head againft, or to harafs him in purfuit. During 
* thn 
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this conftemation and confufion of the Samnitcs, BOOK 
the ratty of Romans, killing fuch of the guards as V||[. 
fell in thdr way, made good their paffage to the 
camp of the conful. There was a confiderable part B.C.3^. 
of the night yet to come, and they now feemed to 
be in fafety, when Decius faid to them, Roman 
** foldiers, I honour your bravery: ages to come 
lhall extol both your enterprize and your re- 
** turn. But, in order that others may be gratified 
“ with a view of fuch eminent merit, light is requi- 
** fite ; nor is it fitting that you be concealed under 
** darkne& and filence, while returning into the 
“ camp with fuch difiinguifhcd glory. Here let us 
** wait in quiet for the day.” His words were 
obeyed j and, as foon as morning appeared, a mef> 
fenger being fent forward into the camp, to the 
ctnuiii, the troops there were roufed from flecp to 
ezcefiive joy ; and the news being conveyed round 
by ticket, tW thofe men were returning, in fafety, 
who had expofed themfelves to fuch imminent dan> 
ger for the prefervation of them all, they poured 
out in a body eagerly to meet them ; praifed them, 
congratulated them, called them each, and all to> 
gather, thdr prefervers ; gave thanks and praifes to 
the gods, and almoft worlhipped Dedus. Thus did 
the tribune enjoy a kind of triumph in tiie camp, as 
he marched through the middle of it, with his party 
in arms, all men fixing their eyes on, and honouring 
him, in the fame manner as the conful. When they 
arrived at the general’s tent, the conful fummonea 
an aflembly by found of trumpet j but which 
(after having begun to expatiate on the merits of 
Dedus) he adjourned, on the interpofition of Dedus 
himfelf; who recommended, that every other bull* 
ne& fhould be poftponed, wMe it was in their power 
to improve the occafion which prefented itfelf. 

He then advifed the conful to attack the enemy 
while they were under conftanation, and fcattered 

round 
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BOOK round the hill in detached parties ; adding, that he 
Wl. even believed that numbers who had been fenP out 
y ' in purfuit of him, were draggling through the foreft. 

legions were accordingly ordered to take arms, 
and marching out of camp, the foreft being now 
better known by means of fcouts, were led towards 
the enemy through a more open trad;. By fudd^ 
and unbxpected attacks, the foldiers of the Sam* 
nites being difperfed up and down, and moft of them 
unarmed, as was fuppofed, they firft drove them in 
a panic into the camp, and then, after beating off' 
the guards, took the camp itfelf. The fliout fpred 
quite round the hill, and put all the parties to flight 
from their fevoral pofts. Thus a great part of 
them yielded the vidory to an enemy whom they 
did not fee. Thofc, whofe fears had driven them 
within the ramparts, amounting to thirty thou- 
fand, were all put to the fword. The camp was 
plundered. 

XXXVII. The buftnefs being thus concluded, 
the conful again called an affembly, and pronounced 
a panegyric on Decius ; reprefenting his actions, not 
merely as he had begun to recite them, but as con* 
fumniated fince, by a new difplay of merit ; and, 
befides other military gifts, prefented him with a 
golden crovm, and an hundred oxen, one of them 
white, of extraordinary beauty, richly ornamented, 
and having gilded horns. To the foldiers, who 
had been on the party with him, he aifigned a 
double portion of com for ever, with an ok affli 
two vefts to each. Beflde the confides donations, 
khe legions fet on Decius's head a crown of grafs, 
denoting deliverance from a blockade, accompany* 
ing the prefent with a^ military fhout of approba* 
tion. Another crown, expreflive of the fame com- 
pliment, was put on his head by his own party. Deco- 
rated with thefe honourable emblems, he faciificed 
' . the 
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the beautiful white ox to Mars, and bellowed the BOOK 
hundred others on the foldiers, who had accom- VI I. 
panied him in the expedition. To the fame foldiers y 
the legions made a contribution, each man of a pound b!c. 340.' 
of corn, and a pint of wine ; all this was performed 
with an extraordinary degree of cordiality, accom- 
panied with the military Ihout, a token of univerfal 
approbation. The third battle was fought near 
SuelTula, where the army of the Samnites, which had 
beat routed by Marcus Valerius, being joined by all 
the able young fnen of their nation, whom they called 
from home, determined to try their fortune in a final 
contefk. From SuelTula hafty meflengers came to 
Capua, and horfemen from thence at full fpeed to 
the conful Valerius, to beg for fuccour. The troops 
were quickly put in motion, and, leaving a ftrong 
guard with the baggage in the camp, proceeded on 
mdr march with rapidity. They chofe for their 
camp a very narrow Tpot, at a fmall diltance from 
the enemy, as they were not attended by a crowd of 
fervants, and having no other cattle than horfes. 

The Samnites, without delay, drew up in order of 
battle ; and when they found that no army was fent 
to meet them, advanced, in readinefs for aftion,, 
to the Roman camp. When they faw the foldiers 
on the rampart, and when the Icouts brought 
accounts from every quarter into how narrow a 
compafs the camp was contraded, they thence in- 
ferred that the number of the enemy was but fmall. 

Thie whole army began to exclaim, that they ought 
to fill up the trenches, tear down the rampart, and 
break into the camp^ and in that rafii manner 
they would have proceeded, had not their leaders 
reftrained their impetuofity. However, as their 
own great numbers bore hard on their fupplies, and 
as in confequence of their lying fo lung at SuelTula, 
and of the battle being now deferred, they had a 
Pt(^fpe£l of being Ihortly in want of every thing, 
they refolved, that while the enemy remained Ihut 
VOL. II. L up. 
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BOOK up> an<l n appearance through fear, their troops 
VII. fhould be led out into the country to forage. They 
IrT'' — ^ had fuppofed too, that the Romans, having marched 
ujc’Jlo! hade, could have brought no more com with 
them than they were able to carry on their Ihoulders, 
along with their arms, fo that they would, in a little 
time, be reduced to aftual diftrefs. When the con- 
ful obferved, that the enemy were difperfed over 
the country, and that the guards which they had 
left were not numerous, after exhorting his foldiers 
in few words, he • led them to an attack of their 
camp, and having taken it, (a greater number being 
{lain in their tents, than at the gates, or on the 
rampart,) he ordered the llandards taken from them 
to be collefted together. Then, leaving two legions 
to guard them, with ftrid injunctions to abdain 
from plundering until he ihould return, he fet out 
with his troops in regular order ; and, fending on 
the cavalry before him, to drive the fcattered Sam- 
nites together, as if with hunting tolls, made great 
daughter of them: for in their fright, they could 
neither fix on any fignal to colleCt their troops in a 
body, nor refolve whether they Ihould repair to the 
camp, or fly to a greater diflance. Such w'as their 
condernation, and fuch the precipitancy of their 
flight, that there were brought to the conlul not lefs 
than forty thoufand fliields, though there was nothing 
like that number of flain j and of military dandards, 
including thofe which had been taken within their 
ranks, one hundred and feventy. He then returned 
to the enemy's camp, the entire fpoil of which he 
gave to the foldiers. 

XXXVIII. The event of this engagement obliged 
the Falifeians, who were under the terms of a 
truce, to petition the fenate for a treaty of alliance } 
and induced the Latines, who had their armies 
already prepared, to turn their operations, from the 
Romans, againd the Pelignians* Nor was the dime 
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of thefe fucce/Tcs confined within the limits of Italy ; BOOK 
the Carthaginians alfo fent ambafladors to Rome VII. 
with congratulations, and with a prefent of a golden 
crown, weighing twenty-five pounds, to be placed u’c.'llo] 
in Jupiter's flirine in the Capitol. Both the confuls 
triumphed over the Samnites, while Decius followed 
them, highly diltinguifiied by praifes and prefents ; 
and, in the rough jefts of the loldiers, the name 
of the tribune was heard as fretjuently as thofe of 
the commanders. T'le i mbaffies of the Campanians 
and Suell'ans v ere then heard ; and, in compliance 
with their petitions, a body of troops was fent thither 
into winter-quarters, to protefl: them againft the in- 
curfions of the Samnites. Capua, even at that time, 
deftruftive of military difeiphne through the allure- 
ments of every kind of pleafures, fo debauched the 
minds of the foldicrs, as to alienate their affeftions 
from their country ; and fchemes were formed, in 
their winter-quarters, to take Capua from the Cam- 
panians by the fame wicked means by which they 
themfelves had taken it from its ancient pofleflbrs. 

“ Nor was there any injuftice,” they faid, “ in turn- 
“ ing their own example on themfelves ; for why 
fhould the Campanians, who were unable to 
“ defend either their perfons or their property, enjoy 
“ the moft fertile lands in Italy, and a city propor- 
“ tisned to the goodnefs of thofe lands, rather than 
“ the viflorious army, w'ho, at the expence of their 
“ fweat and blood, had driven the Samnites out of 
“ it ? Was it reafonable that thefe flioidd have the 
“ full enjoyment of luch a fruitful and delicious 
“ country, while they, after being fpent with the 
“ fatigues of war, mult toil in the unwholefome and 
“ parched foil round their own city, or, within the 
“ city, endure the C'ppreffive grievance of intereft- 
“ money daily increafing ?” Thefe fchemes were 
a^tated in fecret cabals, and as yet communicated 
only to a few, when the new conful, Caius Marcius 
Rutilus, came among them, the province of Cam- 
L 2 pania 
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BOOK pania having ftllen to him by lot, his colleague 
Vll. Quintus Servilius being left in the city. He tvas a 
y*R 414 judgment, matured both by age and 

B.c. 339. experience, for he was then in his fourth coniulfhip, 
and had ferved the offices of di£lator and cenfor. 
Wlien, therefore, he was informed by the tribunes 
of all the circumftances of the affair, he concluded, 
that the befl method of proceeding would be, to 
fruftrate the violent defigns of the foldiery, by pro- 
longing the period during which they might hope 
to be able to execute their defign whenever they 
pleafed ; and accordingly, he caufed a report to be 
fpread, that the troops were to have their winter- 
quarters, fur the next year, in the towns they then 
occupied : for they had been cantoned in different 
places of Campania, and the plot had fpread from 
Capua through the whole army. Thar eagernefs in 
purfuit of their defign being, by thefe means, relaxed, 
the mutiny was compofed for the prefent. 

XXXIX. The conful, on leading out his' troops 
to the fummer-campaign, refolved, while he found 
the Samnites quiet, to purge the army by difmifiing 
the turbulent men ; ibme he difeharged, under the 
pretence of their having ferved out their regular 
time ; others, as being enfeebled by age, or other- 
wife debilitated: feveral were fent away on, fur- 
loughs, at firft, fingly; afterw'ards, even feveral 
cohorts, becaufe they had fpent the winter at a great 
diflance from home, and from their private con- 
cerns : othersj too, were dilTpatched to different places, 
under pretence of the bufinefs of the army, by which 
means a great part of them were removed out of the 
way. All thefe the other conful, and the praetor, de- 
tained under various pretences at Rome. At firft, the 
men, not fufpefting the artifice praftifed on them, were 
not difpleafed at the thought of re-vifidng their homes. 

" But when they peredved, that none returned to 
thdr ftandards, and that, moreover, hardly any were 
* ' diimifled 
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difmtfTed except thofe who had wintered in Campa* BOOK 
nia ; and, of thefe, the fomenters of the mudny in V H- 
particular ; they at firft began to wonder, and after- 
wards to fear, what feemed beyond a doubt, that g ^ 
their deligns had been divulged; and that they 
would have to undergo trials, difcoveries, fecret 
punilhments of individuals, and the cruel and un- 
reftrained tyranny of the confuls and fenate. Thefe 
were the fubjefts of fecret conferences among the 
troops in the camp, when they obferved, that thofe 
who were the finews of the confpiracy had been 
fent away through the art of the conful. One co- 
hort, coming near Anxur, feated themfelves at 
Lautulse, in a narrow woody pafs, between the Tea 
and the mountains, in order to intercept thofe who 
were daily difmilTed under various pretexts, as has 
been mentioned. Their body foon grew ftrong in 
numbers, nor was any thing now wanting of the 
form of a regular army, except a leader. Without 
order, however, and plundering the country in their 
way, they came into the Alban territory, and, under 
the hill of Alba Longa, enclofed their camp with a 
rampart ; where, when the work was finifhed, they 
fpent the remainder of the day in difculTing different 
opinions refpe£Hng the choice of a commander, 
having no great conhdence in the abilities of any who 
were prefent. And “ on whom,*^ they faid, “ could 
** the^ prevail to come out from Rome, on their 
“ invitation? What man was there, among the 
** patricians or plebeians, «who would, with his eyes 
** open, expofe hithfelf to fuch imminent danger ; 

** or, to whom could the caufe of the army, driven 
** to madne& by ill-treatment, be properly con- 
** fided ?” Next day, while they were employed in 
deliberating on the famefubje£l, fume of the rambling 
maraud^s brought intelligence, that Titus Quintius 
was cultivating his £irm in the territory ot Tufeu- 
lum, regardlefs of the city and of its honours; He 
was of patrician race, who, being obliged to relin- 

L 3 quifh 
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BOOK quifli the military profeffion, in which he had ac- 
VH, quired great glory, in confequeuce of one of his- 
y feet being lamed by a wound, do-ermined to fpend 
B-C.339.' country, far from aiubition and the 

contentions of the Forum. As foon as his name 
was heard, they immediately recognil'ed the man : 
and, with willies of fuccefs to the mcafure, ordered 
him to be fent for. But as there was little room to 
hope that he would voluntarily appear in the caufe, 
it was refolvcd that both menaces and force Ihould 
be employed. Accordingly thofe who were fent 
for the purpofe, entering his houl'c in the dead of 
night, while he lay compofed in llcep, and de- 
nouncing, as the only alternative, either honour 
and command y or, when he made oppofition, death, 
they brought him by force to their camp. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, he was falutcd general, and 
while he was terriliod at this unaccountable and 
fuddeu tranfadion, they brought to him the enfigns 
of the office, and inlifted on his leading them to the 
city. Then, with halle didfated by their own un- 
rulinefs, taking up the llandards, they came in 
hoftile array to the eighth done on the road, which 
is now the Appian,- and would have proceeded 
directly to the city, had they not been told than an 
army was coining to meet them ; Marcus Valerius 
Corvus being nominated diftator, and Lucius .flSmi- 
lius Mamercinus mafter of the horfe. 

XL. As foon as the %rmy fent to oppofe them 
came in fight, and they difiinguifhed the well- 
known arms and ftandards, their regard for their 
country .inftantly reviving, foftened the refentment 
of every breaft. They were not yet hardy enough 
to filed the blood of their countrymen ; they had 
never yet known any but foreign wws ; and fecelfion 
from their fellow-citizens was deemed the utmofl 
effort of rage. Now, therefore, the leaders, and 
eveq^ the foldiers on both fides, expreffed a defire 
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that there Ihould be a meeting held for a nego- 
tiation. Accordingly, on one fide Quintius, who 
would not have borne arms, even in favour of his 
country, but with extreme reluftance, and of courfe 
with much greater againft it ; and on the other, 
Corvus, who entertained the-w^armeft affedlion for 
every one of his countrymen, particularly the fol- 
diery, and above all others, thofe who had ferved 
under his own banner, advanced to a conference. 
The inflant the latter appeared, the fame refpetfful 
deference was paid to him by his adverfaries, wiiich 
his own men manifefl:(?d by their filence ; he then 
addrelTed them in this manner ; Soldiers, at my 
“ departure from the city, I made it my earned 
“ prayer to the immortal gods, whom ye, the 
“ public and myfelf adore, and humbly implored 
“ them of their gcodnefs, to grant me, not a 
“ victory over you, hur the happinefs of reftoring 
“ concord. The time pad has afforded, and doubt- 
“ lefs the future will afford occafions enough for 
** the acquifition of military glory. At the prefent, 
“ peace Ihould be the object of our willies. The 
“ requed which I urged to the immortal gods, 
“ whilit 1 offered up my vows, it is in your power 
“ to fulfil for me, if you will allow yourfelves to 
“ recolleft that your camp dands not in Samnium, 
nor in the territory of the Volfcians, but on 
Roman ground ; that thofe hills, which ye fee, 
are your native foil ; that this army is compofed 
“ of your countrymen ; that I am your own conful, 
** under whofe conduft and aufpices ye lad year 
** twice defeated the legions of the Samnires, and 
** twice took their camp by dorm. Soldiers, I am 
“ Marcus Valerius Corvus, whofe nobility of birth 
ye have ex'er felt to be produftive ol benefits to 
** you, not of ill-treatment. I have been the advifer 
of no fevere law againd your intered, of no cruel 
decree of the fenaie ; in every pod of command 
which I have held, more drift towards myfelf 

L 4 than 
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BOOK “ than you. Yet, if any man might prefume upon 
. birth, upon perfonal merit, upon high dignity, and 

Y.R413. ** upon public honours, I mi^f: for I am de- 
B.C. 339*. “ fcended from anceftors fo dillinguilhed, and 1 have 
“ befides given fuch proof of my own qualifica* 
tions, that I attained the honour of the confullhip 
“ w'hen only twenty-three years old : I might then 
** aiTume a degree of pride not only towards the 
“ commons, but towards the patricians. But in 
“ what inftance did ye ever hear that 1 either afted 
“ or fpoke with greater harfhnefs, when 'conful, 
“ than when only a tribune ? The lame has been 
the conllant tenour of my adminill ration, in two 
“ fuccelfive confullhips; the fame lhall it be, in 
“ this uncontrollable office of diflator. So that I 
“ lhall be found not more gentle to thefe my own 
foldiers, and the foldiers of my country, than to 
“ you (it ffiocks me fo to call you) its enemies. 
“Ye lhall therefore draw the fword againft me, 
“ before I unlheath it againfl you : on your fide, if a 
“ battle mull take place, the fignal lhall be founded ; 
“ from your fide the Ihouts and onfet lhall begin. 
“ You mull determine, then, to do what neither your 
** grandfiithers nor fathers could ; neither thofe who 
“ receded to the facred mount, nor yet thofe who 
“ afterwards took port on the Aventine. Wait until 
“ your wives and mothers corner out from the city 
with dilhevelled hair, as formerly to Coriolanus. 
** At that time the legions of the Volfcians, becaufe 
** they had a Roman for their leader, ceafed from 
** holtilities. And will not ye, an army of Romans, 
“ defift from this unnatural war ? Titus Qumtius, 
“ 'under whatever circumftances you Hand on that 
“ fide, whether voluntarily, or though compulfion, 
** if the bufinefs mud be decided by arms, do you 
“ then retire to the rear. It will be more honour* 
** able for you to turn your back and fly, than 
“ to fight againd your country. You will at 
“ piiefent dand with propriety and lionour among 
the foremod for the promoting of peaceful mea- 

“ fures. 
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** fares, and may you be a falutary agent in this BOOK 
“ conference. Let your demands and your offers VII. 

** be reafonable; although, indeed, it were better 
to admit even unreafonable terms, than engage 
** in an unnatural combat with each other.” 

XLI. Titus Quintius then turning to his party, 
his eyes full of tears, faid, “ In me too, foldiers, it I 
“ am of any ufe, ye have a better leader to peace 
** than to war. For he who has fpoken what ye 
“ have juff now heard, is not a Volfcian nor a Sam- 
“ nite, but a Roman; he, foldiers, is your own 
** conful, your own general ; the influence of whofe 
“ aufpices ye have already experienced operating in 
“ your fevour. Wilh not, then, to try its effefts 
“ againfl: you. The fenate could have employed 
“ other commanders who would fight againftsyou 
with aniraofity; but they chofe the one who 
would be moft tender of you, who were his own 
** foldiers, and in whom, as your own general, ye 
“ could moft thoroughly confide. Even thofe who 
“ have conqueft in their power wilh for peace ; what, 

“ then, ought to be our wilh ? Why do we not, 
renouncing both anger and hope, thofe fallacious 
** guides, refign ourlelves and all our interefts 
** to his well-known honour.” All declaring their 
approbation by u Ihout, Titus Quintius advanced 
before the ftandards, and faid, that ** the foldiers 
“ would be governed by the dilator ;” he befought 
them to ** undertake the caufe of thofe his unfortunate 
coimtrymen, and fupport it, under his patronage, 

** with the fame honour which had ever marked his 
** adminiftration of the public affairs. That with 
** regard to his own particular cafe, he ftipulated no 
terms, he wifhed not to found a hope on aught 
** but innocence. But provifion Ihould be made 
** for the fafety of the foldiers, as had been formerly 
** praclifed by the fenate, once, in the cafe of the 
** commons, and a fecond time in that of the legions, 

« fo 
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BOOK fo that no one ihould fufter for the feceflion.” 

VII. The diftator, highly commending Quintius, and de- 
firing the others to hope for the belt, rode back with 

approbation of 

the fenate, propofed to the people aflembled in the 
Peteline grove, that none of the foldiers Ihould be 
punifhed on account of the fcceflinn ; and even made 
it his requeft to them, which he hoped they would 
approve, that no perfon, either in jell or earneft, 
ihould upbraid any of them with that proceeding. 
A military law was allb pafled, fandlioned with a 
devoting claufe, that the nait;e of any foldier, once 
enrolled, Ihould not he erafed without his own con- 
fent j and it was included in the law, that no perfon 
who had been a tribune of the foldiers ihould after- 
wards be a centurion. This demand of the confpi- 
raters was pointed againil Publius Salonius, who had 
long been alternately tiibune of the foldiers, and firft 
centurion, which they now call primipili. The 
foldiers were incenfed againil him, becaufe he had 
always oppofed their licentious proceedings, and, to 
avoid being concerned therein, had fled from Lau- 
tulsB. This was the only propofal with which the 
fenate refyfed to comply ; on which Salonius, ear- 
neilly intreating the confeript fathers not to pay 
greater regard to his promotion, than to the public 
concord, prevailed on them to let that alfo pafs. 
There was another requifition, equally unreafonable, 
that a dedu£lbn of one-thiid ihould be made from 
the pay of the cavalry, becaufe they had oppofed the 
confpiracy. They at that time received triple the 

pa)|qf the foot. 

- 

XLII. Befides thele regulations, 1 find in fome 
writers, that Lucius Genucius, plebeian tribune, 
propofed a law to the people, that no one ihould 
lend money at intereil. Likewife, that, by other 
orders of the commons, it was enafted, that no per- 
fon ihpuld hold the fame public oflice a fecond time 
' within 
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within ten years, or enjoy two offices in the fame BOOK 
year j and, that it ffiould be lawful to eleft both the ^11. 
confuls from among the plebeians. If all thefe con- 
ceffions were really made, it is evident that the 
revolters poflcll'ed no ftnall degree of ftrength. 
According to the accounts of other hiftorians, Vale- 
rius was not nominated dictator, but the whole 
bufmefs was managed by the confuls ; nor was it, 
before they came to Rome, but in the city itfelf, 
that the confpirators became fo defperate as to have 
recourfe to arms. I’hat the attack by night was 
not at the country-feat of Titus Quintius, but at the 
houfe of Caius Manlius, on whom they laid violent 
hands, and made him tlieir leader ; then, march- 
ing out as far as the fourth ftone, they took pof- 
follion of a flrong poll ; alfo, that no mention of a 
reconciliation was firft made by the commanders, 
but that after the tioops had marched out to battle, 
mutual falutations fuddenly took place ; and that 
the foldiers, mixing together, began to lhake hands, 
and embrace each other with tears ; and that the 
confuls, finding the minds of the foldiers averfe from 
fighting, were obliged to make the propofition to 
the fenate, of admitting the revolters to terms. So 
that in no circumftance do the ancient writers of the 
hiftory agree, except in relating that there was a 
mutiny, and that it was compofed. 'I’he report of 
this fedition, and the heavy war, undertaken at the 
fame time againfi: the Samnites, induced feveral 
nations to forfake the alliance of the Romans ; and 
befides the Latines, who were known, for a long 
ti^jjjMipaft, to be in a difpofition to break the treaty, 
thePrivemians alfo, by a fudden incurfion, ravaged 
Norba and Setia, colonies of the Romans, which 
lay in their neighbourhood. 


THE 
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The Laiines^ in conjunffion with the Campanians^ revolt: 
fend amhajfadors to Rome^ to propofe^ as the condition of peaces 
that one of the confuls Jhall in future be chofen from among 
them^ Their requiftton rejeEied with difdain, Titus Mato* 
lius^ the confulf puts bis own fon to deaths for fightings 
although fuccefsfullyi contrary to orders. Decius^ the other 
eonfuU devotes himfelf for the army. The Latines furrender. 
Manlius returning to the city^ none of the young men go 
out to meet him. Minutia^ a vefaU condemned for incm. 
Several matrons conviEled of poifoning. Laws then firjl 
made againjl that crime. The Aufonians^ Privernians^ and 
Palapolitans fubdued. Quintus Publilius the firf inftance 
of a perfon contintdng in command^ after the expiration of 
his ^ce^ and of a triumph decreed to any perfon not a 
conful. Law againft confinement for debt. Quintus 
biuSf mafier of the horfe^ fights the SamniteSy with fuccefs^ 
contrary to the orders if Lucius Papirius^ diElator ; and^ 
with difficulty^ obtains pardon^ through the intercffion of the 
people. Succefsful expedition againft the Samnites. 

BOOK I. T^he new confuls were now in ofEce^ Catus 
VIII. ^ ^Plautius a fecond time, and Lucius iEmilius 
rv-w Maraercinus, when meifengers from Setia and Norba 
B*C information to Rome of the revolt of the 

*33 * Privernians, with complaints of the damages fuftained 
by thofe colonies. News alfo arrived that an army 
of Volfcians, headed by the people of Antiuni, had 

taken 
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'^ken poft at Satricum. Both thefe wars fell by lot BOOK 
to Plautius, who, marching- firft to Privernum, came VIIl. 
to an imm^iate engagement. The enemy, after a 
flight refinance, were entirely defeated, and their b[c.« 8. 
town taken, but this was reftored to the inhabitants, 
being firft lecured by a itrong garrifun, while two* 
thirds of their lands were taken from them. From 
thence the vi£torious army was led to Satricum againll 
the Antians : there a furious battle was fought, with 
a great effufion of blood on both fides. A fiorm 
feparated the combatants, while there was no evident 
advantage on either part ; the Romans, however, no 
wife dimeartened by the fatigue of an engagement 
fo indecifive, prepared for battle againfi the next 
day. But the Volfcians, when they had reckoned 
up their lofs, found not in themfelves the fame de- 
gree of refolution for making a fccond trial, and 
inarched off in the night to Antium, with all the 
hurry of a defeat, leaving behind their wounded, 
and part of their baggage. A vaft quantity of arms 
was found, both in the field and in the camp : thefe 
the conful declared an offering to Mother Lua*, 
and, entering the enemy’s country, laid it all waffe 
as far as the fea*coaft. The other conful, .^milius, 
on marching into the Sabellan territory, found nei- 
ther a camp of the Samnites, nor legions to oppofe 
him ; but, while he was wailing their country with 
fire and fword, ambaffadors came to him, fuing for 
peace. He referred them to the fenate; where, 
when they were admitted to an audience, laying 
afide their fiercenefs of fpirit, they requefted of the 
Romans that peace might be reftored between the 
two nations, and that they might be at liberty to 
carry on war againil the Sidicinians : thefe requefts, 
they alleged, they were the better entitled to make, 
as ** they had united in friendihip with the Ro- 

* Otherwife called Op*, Rhea, and Terra, the earth. 

“ man 
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BOOK “ mail people, at a time when their own alFairs 
VIII. « were in a flourifhing ftate, not in a feafon of dif- 
Y “ trefs, as the Campanians had done j and, becaufe 

B.c'338! thofe, againft whom they wilhed to take arms, 
“ were the Sidicinians, who had ever been enemies 
“ to them, and never friends to the Romans ; who 
“ had neither, as the Samnites, fought their firiend- 
“ fhip in time of peace ; nor, as the Campanians, 
“ their alliilance in war ; nor were connerfled with 
them in any way, either of alliance or fubjeftion.” 

II. The praetor 'riberius iEmilius, having re- 
quired the opinion of the I'enate refpefting the de- 
mands of the Samnites, and the fenate having voted 
a renewal of the treaty with them, gave them this 
anfwer, that, “ as the Romans had given no caufe 
“ to hinder the uninterrupted continuance of their 
“ friendlhip, fo neither did they now objed to its 
“ being revived; fince the Samnites mewed an 
“ unwillingnefs to perlbvere in a war, which they 
“ had brought on themfelves through their own 
“ fault. That, as to what regarded the Sidicinians, 
** they did not interfere with the liberty of the Sam- 
“ nite nation to determine for themfelves with re- 
“ fpeft to peace and war.” The treaty being con- 
cluded, and the ambaffadors returning home, the 
Roman army was immediately withdrawn from 
thence, after receiving a year's pay for the foldiers, 
and corn for three months; which were the con- 
ditions Ripulated by the conful, on his granting them 
a truce, until the ambaffadors fhould return. The 
Samnites marched againft the Sidicinians, wath the 
fame^ troops which they had employed in the Ro- 
m:.n war, fanguine in their expeftation of getting 
immediate pofl'effion of the enemy’s capital. On 
this the Sidicinians propofed, firft to the Romans, 
to put themfelves under their dominion; but the 
fenate rejedted the propofal, as made too late, and 

forced 
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forced from them merely by extreme neceflity ; BOOK 
then the fame offer was made to, and accepted VIII. 
by the Latines, who were ready to commence hofli- 
lides on their own account. Nor did even the Cam- 
panians refrain from taking a part iif this quarrel, 
much ftronger impreffions being left on their minds 
by the ill-treatment received from the Samnites, than 
by the kindnefs of the Romans. Out of fuch a 
number of nations, one vaft: army was conipofed, 
under the direcHon of the Latinos, which, entering 
the territories of the Samnites, did miicli greater 
damage by depredations than by fighting. But 
although fhe Latines had the better in /tie ii Id, yet 
they were well pleafed to redre out of rise c.iemy’s 
country, to avoid the necofii'.y oi t o frequent 
engagements. This refpite afforded ti ne to the 
Samnites to fend ambaffidors to Rome, who, having 
obtained an audience r- tlie fenate, made heavy com- 
plaints, that, though now tiiei- confederates, they 
fuffered the fame calamities which they had felt, when 
their enemies ; and, with the humbleft entreaties, 
requefted, that the Romans would “ think it enough 
“ to have deprived the Samnites of conquell over 
“ their enemies, the Campanians and hidicinians j 
“ and that they would not, befides, fuffor them to 
“ be conquered by fuch a union of daflardly nations. 

" That tliey would, by their fovercign authority, 

“ oblige the Latines and Campanians, if thole peo- 
“ pie were really under the dominion of the Romans, 

“ to forbear from entering the territory of the 
“ Samnites, and, if they reiufed obedience, compel 
“ them to it by arms.” To this the Romans gave 
an indeterminate aniwer, becaule it would have been 
mortifying to acknowledge that the Latines were 
not under their power, and they feare^d, left, by 
charging them with mifbehaviour, they might 
attempt to free themfeives from all fabjedtion : but 
confidered the cafe of the Campanians as very diffe- 
rent, they having come under their proteftion not by 

treaty. 
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BOOR treaty, but by furrender. They anfwered therefore^ 
VIII. that “ the Campanians, whether willing or not, 
*Y “ Ihould be quiet } but, in the treaty with the 

B.C.j^jS. Latines, there was no article which prohilnted 
** their waging war againft whom they chofe.** 

in. This anfwer, as it fent away the Samnites 
in doubt what opinion to form, with refped to the 
condu£i; which the Romans intended to purfue, 
entirely fubverted the allegiance of the Campanians 
by the menaces held out to them ; it alfo increafed 
the prefumption of the Latines, as the fenate feemed 
. now not difpofed, in any refped, to control them. 
Thefe laft, therefore, under the pretext of preparing 
for waragainftthe Samnites, held frequent meetings, 
in which their chiefs, concerting matters among 
themfelves, fecretly fomented the defign of a war with 
Rome. The Campanians, too, gave their fupport to 
this war, though againft their prefervers. But, not- 
withftanding that they took all poffible pains to keep 
their proceedings from being generally known, and 
though they wilhed to get rid of the Volfcian enemy 
. then at their back, before the Romans Ihould be 

alarmed ; yet, by means of perfons connected with 
the latter in hofpitality, and other private des, 
intelligence of the conlpiracy was conveyed to 
Rome. There, the confuls being commanded to 
abdicate their office, in order that the new ones 
might be the fooner elected, and have the more 
time to prepare for a war of fo great importance, 
it began to be confidered as improper that the 
elefUon Ihould be held by perfons not veiled with 
full authority; confequently an interregnum took 
p'ace, and continued under two interreges, Mar- 
Y.R.415, cus Valerius and Marcus Fabius. The latter 
B.C.J37. eledled confuls, Titus Manlius Torquatus a third 
dme, and Publius Decius Mus. It is agreed on all 
hands, that, in this year, Alexander, King of Epirus, 
made a defeent with a fleet on Italy, in which expe- 
ditionv^ had his firlt attempts been crowned with 
5 fuccefs. 
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fuccefsy he would, without doubt, have carried his BOOK 
amas a^ainft the Romans. This period was alfo vm. ^ 
diftinguifiied by the exploits of Alexander the Great, y 
fon to the other’s filler, who, in another quarter of b!c. 337! 
the globe, after Ihewing himfelf invincible in war, 
was doomed by fortune to be cut off by ficknefs in 
the prime of life. Now the Romans, although they 
entertained not a doubt of the revolt of their allies, 
and of the Latine nation, yet, as if they aded in 
behalf of the Samnites, not of themfelves, fum- 
moned ten of the chiefs of the Latines to appear at 
Rome, and receive their orders. The Latines had, 
at that time, two praetors, Lucius Annius, a native 
of Setia, and Lucius Numicius, of Circei, both Ro* 
man colonills ; through whofe means, befides Signia 
and Velitra;, which belonged to the Romans, the 
Volfcians alfo had been engaged to join in the war. 

It was thought proper that thefe two fhould be par- 
ticularly fummoned ; every one clearly perceived on 
what account they were fent for : the praetors, there- 
fore, before they fet out for Rome, called a ge- 
neral affembly, whom they informed, that they were 
called to attend the Roman fenate, and defired their 
opinion with refpeA to the bufinefs which they fup* 
pofed would be the fubje£l of difculfion, and to make 
known to them the anfwers which they chofe Ihould 
be given on the occafion. 


IV. After feveral different opinions had been 
advanced, Annius faid, ** Although I myfelf propofed 
** the queftion, of what anfwer Ihould be made, yet, 
** in my judgment, the general intereft requires that 
“ ye determine how we are to ad, rather than how 
«« we are to fpeak. When your defigns lhall be 
clearly unfolded, it will be eafy to adapt words 
*♦ 10 the fubjed ; for if we are ftill capable of fub^ 
“ mitring to llavery, under the lhadow of a confe- 
** deracy between, equals, what have we more to 
lio than to abandon the Sidicinians, yield obedi- 
vot. II. M “ ence 
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BOOK “ cnee to the commands, not only of the Romans,' 
VIII. ** but of the Samnites, laying in anfwer to the former, 
^ ^ “ that, whenever they intimate their pleafure, we are 

down our arms ? But, on the other 
** hand, if our minds are at length penetrated by an 
ardent defire of liberty ; if there be a confede* 
** racy fublifting ; if alliance be equality of rights j 
“ if the Romans have now reafon to glory in a cir- 
“ cumllance, of which they were formerly alhamed, 
** our being of the fame blood with them ; if they 
“ have, in our troops, fuch an army of allies, that, 
“ by its jundion with their own, they double their 
** ftrength j fuch an one, in Ihort, as their confuls, 
“ either in commencing, or concluding their own 
“ wars, would, very unwillingly, difunite from their 
“ party: why is there not a perfed and fqttled 
“ equalization ? Why is it not permitted, that one 
** of the confuls Ihould be chofen from among the 
** Latines ? and that they, who fupply an equal lhare 
of Itrength, Ihould be admitted to an equal lhare 
“ in the government ? This, indeed, conlidered in 
** itfelf, would not redound to our honour, in any 
“ extraordinary degree; as we Ihould ftill a<> 
** knowledge Rome to be the metropolis of La^ 
** tium ) but that it may polSbly appear to do fo, is 
** owing to our tame refignation for fuch a length 
** of time. But, if ye ever wilhed to acquire a 
** participation in the government, the opportu- 
** nity now prefents itfelf, afforded to you by the 
** bounty of the gods, and your own refolution. ..Ye 
“ have tried their patience, by refuling the fupply 
** of troops: who can doubt that they were inr 
** cenfed, to the highell degree, when we broke 
** through a practice of more than two hundred 
** years continuance ? Yet they thought proper to 
** [mother their refentment. We waged war with 
** the Pelignians in our own name: thofe who, 
. ** formerly, would not grant us liberty to defend our 
** own frontiers, interfered not then. They baud 

“ that 
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that we had received the Sidicinlans into our pro- BOOK 
** tedion ; that the Campanians had revolted from VIII. 

** them to us ; that we were preparing an army to ‘ 

** aft againft the Samnites, thdr cooperates ; yet 
** they ftirred not a ftep from their city. What but a ’’ 

“ knowledge of our ftrength, and of their own, made 
“ them thus moderate ? I am informed, from good 
“ authority, that, when the Samnites made their 
complaints of us, the Roman fenate anfwered 
** them in fuch terms, as plainly evinced that they 
“ themfelves did not infift on Latium being under 
“ the dominion of Rome. Urge, then, your claim, 

“ and aflume the exercife of that right which they 
“ tacitly concede to you. If fear deters you from 
making this demand, lo! here I pledge myfelf 
“ that I will require, in the hearing, not only of 
“ the fenate, and people of Rome, but of Jove him- 
“ felf, who refides in the Capitol, that, if they wilh 
« us to continue in confederacy and alliance with 
them, they receive from us, one of the confuls, 

** and half of the fenate.” On his not only recom- 
mending this meafure with boldnefs, but undertaking 
the execution of it, they unanimoufly, with acclama- 
tions of applaufe, gave him authority to aft, and fpeak, 
in fuch manner, as he Ihould judge conducive to the 
intereft of the republic of the Latine nation, and be- 
coming his own honour. 

, V. When the praetors arrived in Rome, they had 
audience of the fenate in the Capitol ; and the con- 
ful, Titus Manlius, having, by the direftion of the 
fenate, required of them that they Ihould not make 
war on the Samnites, the confederates of the Ro- 
mans,-— Annius, as if he were a conqueror, who had 
taken the Capitol by arms, and not an ambaflfa- 
doTi who owed his fafety, in fpcaking, to the law 
of nations, replied thus : ** Titus Manlius, and ye, 

** Confcript Fathers, it is full time for you to ceafe 
** to treat us as a people fubjeft to your com- 

M a “ mands. 
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BOOK “ mands, fince ye fee the very flourilhing (late^ 
. . ** which, through the bounty of the' gods, Ladutn 

Y R^IiV ** enjoys at prefent, both with refped to numbers 
®*0*337. ** ftrength: the Samnites are conquered by 
our arms ; the Sidicinians and Campanians, and 
** now the Volfcians alfo, are united to us in 
** alliance ; and even your own colonies prefer the 
“ government of Latium to that of Rome. But 
“ fince ye do not think proper to put an end to your 
** imperious exertions of arbitrary dominion, we, 
** although able, by force of arms, to alTert the 
** independency of Latium, will yet pay fo much 
regard to the connexion fubfifting between us, 
as to offer an aifociation on terms of equality, as 
“ it has pleafed the gods that the ftrength of toth 
** Ihould be, as it is, completely balanced. One of the 
“ confuls muft J)e chofen out of Latium, the other 
out of Rome $ the fenate muft confift of an equal 
“ number of each nation; we muft become one 
people, one republic ; and, in order that both may 
have the fame feat of government, and the fame 
name, as one fide or the other muft make the 
** concefiion, let this, to the happinefs of both, 
** have the advantage of being deemed the mother 
« country, and fet us all be called Romans.** The 
Romans happened to have a conful, (Titus Man- 
lius,) of a temper as vehement as that of Annins, 
who, fo far from reftraining his anger, openly de- 
clare, that if the Confeript Fathers Ihould be fo 
infotuated, as to receive laws firom a man of Set£i, 
he would come into the fenate, with his fword in 
hand, and put to death every Latine that he ihould 
find m their houfe; then turning to the ftatue of 
Jupiter, he exclaimed, ** Jupiter, hear thefe im« 
« pious donands ; hear juftice and equity. O Ju- 
** piter, are you, as if overpowered and made cap- 
** live, to behold, in your confecrated temple, a 
** foragn conful, and a fordgn fenate ? Are thefe, 
** Ladnes, the treaties which the Roman king, 

“ TuUus, 
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“ TulIuSy made with the Albans your forefathers, BOOK 
** or which Lucius Tarquinius, afterwards, con- VIII. 

“ eluded with yourfelves ? Does not the fight at the 
“ lake Regillus recur to your thoughts ? Are your BC.'tif’ 
** .calamities of old, and our recent kindnelTes to- ' ‘ 

“ wards you, entirely obliterated from your me- 
“ mories?” 

VI. Thefe words of the conful were followed by 
expreilions of indignation from the fenators ; and it 
is related, that in reply to the frequent addrefies to 
the gods, whom the confuls often invoked as wit- 
nefl^ to the treaties, Annius was heard to exprefs 
contempt of the divinity of the Roman Jupiter. 
However, being inflamed with wrath, and quit- 
ting the porch of the temple with haily fteps, he 
fell down the flairs, and was dafhed againfl a flone 
at the bottom with fuch violence, that he received 
a contufion on his head, which deprived him of 
fenfe. As all authors do not concur in mentioning 
his death to have enfued, 1, for my part, mufl leave 
that circumflance in doubt ; as I mall another, of a 
violent llorm, with dreadful noife in the air, hap- 
pening while appeals were made to the gods, con- 
cerning the infradion of the treaties. For, as thefe 
accounts may polfibly be founded in fa^, fo may 
they likevrife have been invented, to exprefs, in a 
livdy manner, an immediate denunciation of the 
wrath of the gods. Torquatus, being fent by 
the fenate to difmifs the ambafladors, on feeing 
.Annius llretched on the ground, exclaimed, in a 
voice fo loud as to be heard both by the fenators and 
the people, “ Ye gods, proceed in fo juft a war, in 
** which your own rights are concerned ; there is a 
** Ddty in heaven ; uiou doft exift, great Jupiter ; 

** not without reafon have we confecrated you, in 
** this manfion, as the father of gods and men. 

“ Why do ye hefitat^ Romans, and ye, Confeript 
** Fathers, to take up arms, when the gods thus lead 

M 3 ^ the 
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BOOK “ the way ? Thus will I throw down, in the dull:, 
V1|I. « the legions of the Latines, as ye fee their ambaf- 
’ “ fador proftrated.** Thefe words of the cdnful 

B.C.tJ?! were received by the multitude with applaufe, and 
excited fuch a flame in their breafts, that the ambaf- 
fadors, at their departure, owed their fafety rather 
to the care of the magiftrates, who efcorled them, 
by. the conful’s order, than to the people's regard to 
the laws of nations. The fenate concurred in voting 
for the war; and the confuls, after railing two 
armies, marched through the territories of the Mar- 
Aans and Pciignians ; and, having formed a junction 
with the army of the Samnites, pitched their camp 
in the neighbourhood of Capua, where the Latines 
and their allies had already collected their forces. 
Here, as it i? related, there appeared to both the 
confuls, in their fleep, the fame figure of a man, of 
a form larger, and more majefiic, than the human, 
-who faid to them, that “ of the one party a general, 
“ of the other the army, were due as vi^ims to the 
“ infernal gods, and to mother earth ; and that on 
** whichever fide a general Ihould devote the legions 
“ of his enemy, and himfclf, together with them, to 
** that party and nation the viftory would fall.”, 
The confuls, having communicated to each other 
thefe vifions of the night, determined, that victims 
Ihould be flain to avert the wrath of the gods ; and 
alfo, that if the portents, appearing in their en- 
trails, concurred with what they had feen in diew 
fleep, one or other of the confuls Ihould fulfil Ae 
will of the fates. Finding the anfwers of the 
aulpices to agree with the awful impreflions already 
made on their minds in private, they then called to- 
gether the lieutenant-generals and tribunes ; aftd 
having made known to them all the decrees of tile 
gods, fettled between themfelves, that, left the vo- 
luntary death of a conful might difliearten the #0O{>s 
in the field, on whichever fide the Roman antty 
Ihould begin to give ground, the conful com- 

manding 
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manding there, fliould devote himfelf for the Roman 
people, and for his country. . In this confultation, 
it was alfo mentioned, that if ever ftridnefs in com> 
mand had been enforced in any war, it was then, 
particularly, requifite that military difcipline Ihould 
be brought back to the ancient model. Their at- 
tention was the more Itrongly direded to this point, 
by the confideration, that the enemies, with whom 
they had to deal, were the Latines; people who 
ufed the fame language, and who had the fame 
manners, the fame kind of arms, and, what w^as 
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more than all, the fame military inftitutions as them- 
felves ; who had been intermixed with them in the 


fame armies, often in the fame companies, foldiers 
with foldiers, centurions with centurions, tribunes 
with tribunes, as comrades and colleagues. Left, 
in confequence of this, the foldiers might be be- 
trayed into any miftake, the confuls iftiied orders, 
that no perfon Iho ’ld fight with any of the enemy, 
except in his poll. 


VII. It happened that, among the other com- 
manders of the troops of horfemen which were dif- 
patched to every quarter to procure intelligence, 
Titus Manlius, the conful’s fon, came, with his 
troop, to the back of the enemy’s camp, fo near 
as to be fcarcely diftant a dart’s throw from the 
next poll, where fome horfemen of Tufculum were 
-ftationed, under the command of Geminius Metrius, 
a man highly diftinguilhed amongft his countrymen, 
both by nis birth and conduct. On obferving the 
Roman horfemen, and the conful’s fon, remarkable 
above the reft, marching at their head, (for they 
were all known to each other, particularly men of 
«By note,) he called out, “ Romans, do ye intend, 
** vrith one troop, to wage war againft the Latines 
“ and their allies? What employment will the 
** two confub and their armies have in the mean 
“ time ?” Manlius anfwered, “ they will come in 

M 4 “ doe 
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K ** due feafon, and with them will come one whofc 
“ power and llrength is fuperior to either, Jupiter 
** himfelf, the witnefe of thofe treaties which ye 
“ have violated. If, at the lake of Regillus, we 
“ gave you fighting until ye were weary, 1 will 
** anfwer for it, that we (hall, in this place alfo, 
give you fuch entertainment, that, for the future, 
“ it will not be extremely agreeable to you to lace 
** us in the field.” To this, Geminius, advancing 
a little from his men, replied, ** Do you choofe, 
then, until that day arrives, when, with fuch 
«* great labour ye move your armies, to enter the 
“ lifts yourfelf with me, that, from the event of a 
“ combat between us two, it may immediately be 
feen how much a Latino horfeman furpafles a 
** Roman ?” Either anger, or fhame of declining 
the conteft, or the irrefiftible power of deftiny, 
urged on the daring fpirit of the youth, fo that, dif- 
regarding his lather’s commands, and the editfk of 
the confuls, he ruflied precipitately to a conteft, in 
which, whether he w'as viftorious or vanquiftied, 
was of no great confequence to himfelf. The other 
horfemen removed to fome diftance, as if to be- 
hold a fliow ; and then, in the fpace -of clear ground 
which lay between, the combatants fpurred on their 
horfes againft each other, and, on their meeting in 
fierce encounter, the point of Manlius’s fpear pafled 
over the helmet of his antagonift, and that of Me> 
tius, acrofs the neck of the other’s horfe : they then 
wheeled their horfes round, and Manlius having, 
with the greater quicknefs, raifed himfelf in his feat, 
to repeat his ftroke, fixed his javelin between the 
ears of his opponent’s horfe, the pain of which 
waund made the animal rear his fore feet on high, 
and tofs his head with fuch violence, that he Ihoodc 
. off his rider, whom, as he endeavoured to raife 
himfelf, after the fevere fall, by leaning on his 
javelin and buckler, Manlius pierced through the 
throat, fo that' the fteel came out between his iib$, 

and 
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and pinned him to the earth. Then collediing the B 
fpoils, he rode back to his men, and, together with 
fife troop, who exulted with joy, preceded to the 
camp, and fo on to his father, without ever refleft- 
ing on the nature, or the confequences of his conduft, 
or whether he had merited praifo or punilhment. 

** Father,” (faid he,) “ that all men may jullly attri- 
“ bute to me the honour of being defeended of your 
“ blood, having been challenged to combat, I bring 
“ thefe equeftrian fpoils taken from my antagonift, 

“ whom I flew.” Which, when the conful heard, 
turning away inftantly froni the youth, in an angiy 
manner, he ordered an aflembly to be called, by 
found of trumpet ; and, when tlie troops had come 
together in full numbers, he fpoke in this manner : 

“ Titus Manlius, for as much as you, in contempt 
“< of the confular authority, and of the refpcfl: due 
** to a father, have, contrary to our edift, fought 
** with the enemy, ..ut of your poft ; and, as far as 
“ in you lay, fubverted the military difeipline, by 
“ which the power of Rome has to this day been 
“ fupported ; and have brought me under the hard 
** necellity either of overlooking the interefts of the 
“ public, or my own, and thofe of my neareft con- 
•* neffions ; it is fitter that we undergo the penalty 
of our own tranfgreflions, than that the common- 
“ wealth fhould expiate our offences fo injurious to 
“ it. We fhall afford a melancholy example, but a 
** profitable one, to the youth of all future ages. 

** For my part, I own, both the natural affeffion of 
** a parent, and the inftance which you have fhewn 
of bravery, mifguided by a falfe notion of honour, 

** afieft me deeply. But fince the authority of a 
** conful’s orders muft either be eflablifhed by yoar 
“ death ; or, by your efcaping with impunity, be 
** annulled for ever ; I expedl that even you your- 
** fdf, if you have any of our blood in you, will not 
** refufe to reftore, by your punifhment, that mili- 
<* tary difeipline which has been fubverted by jour 

ault. 
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** fault. Go, liflror: bind him to the flake.” 
Shocked to the lafl degree at fuch a cruel order, 
each looking on the axe as if drawn againft himfelf, 
all were quiet, through fear, rather than difcipline. 
They flood, therefore, for foine time motionlefs and 
fllent ; but when the blood fpouted from his fe- 
vered neck, then, their minds emerging, as it weie, 
from the flupetaftion in which they had been 
plunged, they all at once united their voices in 
free expreflions of compailion, retraining not either 
from lamentations or execrations ; and covering the 
body of the youth with the fpoils, they burned it 
on a pile, ere£led without the rampart, with every 
honour which the warm zeai of the foldiers could 
beflow on a funeral. From thence, ‘ Manlian 
orders’ were not only then confidered with horror, 
but have been tranfmitted, as a model of aufterity, to 
future timOs. The harlhnefs of this pimilhment, 
however, rendered the foldiery more obedient to 
their commander ; while the guards and watches, and 
the regulation of the feveral pofls, were thenceforth 
attended to with greater diligence : this feverity was 
all'o found uleful, when the troops, for the final 
decifion, went into the field of battle. 

VIII. A battle between thefe two nations much 
refembled that of a dvil war ; for, except in point 
of courage, there was a perfeft fimilarity between 
the Latines and Romans, in every particular. The 
Romans formerly made ufe of targets ; afterwards, 
when they came to receive pay, they made Ihields 
for themfelves, inflead of the targets; and their 
army, which before was conipofed of phalanxes, 
like thofe of the Macedonians, began to be formed 
in i,’ line of diflind companies. At le%th a fitrther 
divifion was made of thefe, into centuries; each 
century containing fixty-two foldiers, one centurion, 
and a ftandard-bearer. The fpearmen formed the 
firft line, in ten companies, with fmall intervals be- 
tween 
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tween them. A company had twenty light armed b O O K 
foldiers, the refl: bearing ihields; thofe were called Vlllf 
light, who carried only a fpear and Ihort iron ^ 
javelins. This body, which formed the van in the Bic.*«7.* 
field of battle, contained the youth in early blobm, 
who were advancing to the age of fervice ; next 
to them followed the men of more robuft age, in 
the fame number of companies, whom they called 
Principes, all bearing Ihields, and difiinguifhed by 
the completeft armour. This band of twenty com- 
panies they called Antepilani, becaufe there were, 
at the fame time, ten others placed behind them 
with the llandards. Of thcfe companies, each was 
di{lingui#ted into three divifions, and the firlt 
divifion of each they called a Pilus. Each com- 
pany had three enfigns, and contained one hundred 
and eighty-fix men. I'he firft enfign was at the 
head of the Triarii, veteran foldiers of approved 
courage ; the feconu, at the head of the Rorarii, men 
whofe age, and courfe of fervice, afforded lels abi- 
lity ; the third, at that of the Accenfi, the body in 
whom they placed the leaft confidence of all, for 
which reafon alfo they were thrown back to the 
laff line. An army being inarlhalled according to 
this difpofition, the fpearmen firft began the fight : 
if thefe were unable to repulfe the enemy, they re- 
treated leifurely, and the principes received them 
into the intervals of their ranks. The fight then 
refted on the principes, the fpearmen following in 
their rear. The veterans continued kneeling behind 
the enfigns, with their left leg extended forward, 
holding their ihields refting on their ihoulders, and 
their fpears fixed in the ground, with the points 
ereft ; fo that their line prefented an appearance of 
ftrength, lil^that of a rampart. If the principes 
alio fail^ in making an impreifion upon the enemy, 
they fell back llowly, from the front to the veterans. 

Hence came into ufe the proverbial exprelllon, de- 
noting a cafe of difficulty, that the affair had come 
2 to 
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BOOK to the Triarii. Thefe then, rifing up, received the 
VIII. principes and fpearmen into the intervals of their 
y p'” ranks, and immediately doling their files, Ihut up, 
** were, every opening, and in one compad body 
fell upon the enemy; after which, there was no 
other refource left. This was the moft formidable 
circumftance to the enemy, when, after having pur- 
fued them as vanquilhed, they faw a new line of 
battle fuddenly ftarting up, vdth an increafe of 
ftrength. The number of legions, generally raifed, 
was four, each confiding of four thoufand foot, and 
three hundred horfe. To thefe, an addition, of an 
equal number, ufed to be made by levies among the 
Latines, with whom the Romans were n4k to con- 
tend as enemies, and who pradifed the fame method 
in drawing up their troops. So that it was well known, 
that unlefs the ranks Ihould be put out of their 
order, they would have to engage, not only enfign 
againft enfign, a body of every defcription againfl: 
one exadiy fimilar, but even centurion againft cen- 
turion. There were among the veterans two firll 
centurions, one in each army; the Roman, defi- 
cient in bodily ftrength, but a man of courage and 
experience in fervice : the Latine, exceedingly 
ftrong, and a firft rate warrior. Thefe were per- 
fedly well known to each other, becaufe they had 
always commanded centuries in equal rank. The 
. Roman, diffident of his ftrength, had, before he left 
Rome, obtained permilfion from the confuls, to ap- 
point any one, whom he thought proper, his fub- 
centurion, to defend him againft the one who was 
.deftined to be his antagonift ; and the youth whom 
he chofe, being oppofed to the Latine centurion in 
battle, obtained a vidory over him. The armies 
cai'ne to an engagement at a little ^iftahee from the 
foot of mount Vefuvius, where the road led to the 
Veferis. 


IX. The 
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IX. The Roman confuls, before they led out BOOK 
their forces to the field, performed fiicrifices. We , 

are told, that the arufpex fliewed to Decius, that the y 
head of the liver was wounded on the fide which sic.* 337! 
refpedled himfelf, in other refpefts the viftim was 
a<;ic:eptable to the gods : but Manlius found, in his 
immolation, omens highly favourable. On which 
Decius faid, “ All is well yet, fince my colleague’s 
offering has been accepted.” With their troops, 
arrayed in the order already defcribed, they marched 
fortn to battle. Manlius commanded the right 
wing ; Decius, the left. At the beginning, the con- 
fii£l wa^ipiaintained with equal Itrength on both 
fides, ana with equal courage. Afterwards, the 
Roman fpearmen, on the left wing, unable to with* 

Hand the violent pufh made by the Latines, re* 
treated to the principes. On this diforder happen* 
ing, the conful Dec us called to Marcus Valerius, 
with a loud voice, “ Valerius, we want the aid of 
** the gods : as public pontiff* of the Roman people, 

** dictate to me the words in which I may devote 
“ myfelf for the legions.” The pontiff then di- 
red^ him to take the gown called Prsetexta, and 
with his head covered, and his hand thrull: up under 
the gown to his chin. Handing upon a fpear laid 
under his feet, to repeat thefe words : O Janus, 

** Jupiter, lather Mars, Quirinus, Bellona, ye Lares, 

** ye gods Novenfiles*, ye gods Indigetes, ye divi- 
** nities, under whofe dominion we and our ene* 

**• mies are, and ye gods of the infernal regions, 

** I befeech you, 1 adore you, 1 implore of you, that 
** ye may propitiouily grant ftrfagth and victory 
** to the Roman people, the Quirites; and affed 
“ the enemies of the Roman people, the Quirites, 
with terror, difmay, and death. In fuch man- 
** ner as I have expreffed in words, fo do I de* 

* The Novenfiles were nine deities broueht to Rome oy the 
Sabines : Lara, Vefta, Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Faith, For* 
tune, Chmce, Health. 


«« vote 
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BOOK “ vote the legions, and the auxiliaries of our foes, 
-VI H. « together with myfelf, to the infernal gods, and 
Y “ to earth, for the republic of the Romans, for 

®*C.*337. ** army, legions, and auxiliaries of the Ro- 
** man people, the Quirites.” After he had ut- 
tered thefe folemn words, he ordered his li^tors to 
go to Titus Manlius, and to inform his colleague, 
without delay, that he had devoted himfelf for the 
army. Then girding himfelf in the Gabine cinc- 
ture, and taking his arms, he leaped on his horfe, 
and plunged into the midit of the enemy. He ap- 
peared, in the view of both armies, much more 
majeftic than one of the human race, as i^jjj^nt from 
heaven, to expiate all the wrath of the gods, to 
avert deftru£tion from his friends, and transfer it 
to the fide of their enemies: accordingly, all the 
terror and difmay went along with him ; at firfl, dif- 
turbed the battalions of the Latinos, and then fpread 
univerfally over their whole line. This appeared 
moft evidently, 'in that wherever he was carried by 
his horfe, there they were feized with a panic, 
as if (truck by fome peftilent conftellation : but 
where he fell, overwhelmed with darts, manifeft 
confternation took pofi'elfion of the cohorts of the 
Latines, fo that they fied from the fpot, leavmg it 
void to a confiderable extent. At the fame time, 
the Romans, their minds being delivered from the 
dread of the gods, exerted themfelves with frefh 
ardour, as if they were then rufhing to the firft 
onfet, on receiving the fignal. Then even the Ro- 
rarii pulhed forward among the Antepilani, and 
added flrengih -ttk the fpearmen and prindpes, and 
the^reterans, refting oa their right knee, waited for 
the conful’s nod to rife up to the fight. 

X. Afterwards, in the courfe of the battle,- the 
Latines had the advantage in fome places, on account 
of their fuperior numbers. The conful - Manlius, 
who had heard the drcumifances of his colteague*e 
deatK, and, as was juRly due to him, exprefira his 

Iditimente 
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fentiments of the glorious manner in which he died, BOOK 
both by tears, and by the praifes to which it was VIII. 
entitled, hefitated a while whether it were yet time 
for the veterans to rife ; then, judging it better b!c. 337* 
to referve them frefli for the decifive blow, he 
ordered the Accenfi to advance from the rear, be- 
fore the ftandards. On their moving forward, the 
Latines immediately called up their veterans, think- 
ing their adverfaries had done the fame ; and when 
thefe, by fighting furioufly for a confiderable time, 
had fatigued themfeives, and either broken o£F the 
points of their fpears, or blunted them, yet continu- 
ing to dri\^-back their opponents, thinking that the 
fate of the oattle was nearly decided, and that they 
had come to the laft line, then the conful called to 
the veterans, “ Now arife, frelh as ye are, againft 
“ men who are ^tigued, and think on your country, 

“ your parents, your wives, and children ; think on 
** your conful, fubmitting to death to cnfure your 
** fuccefs.” The veterans rifing, with their arms glit- 
tering, and receiving the Antepilani, into the inter- 
vals of their ranks, prefented a new face which was 
not forefeen ; raifing their fhout, they broke the 
firft line of the Latines; then after flaying thofe 
who conitituted the principal flrength, forced their 
way, almofl without a wound, through the other 
companies, as if through an unarmed crowd ; and, 
fuch havock did they make in their thickeft bands, 
that they left alive fcarce a fourth part of the 
enemy. The Samnites, who flood in order of 
battle, at a diflance, clofe to the foot of the 
mountain, increafed the fears of the Latines. But 
of all, whether citizens, or allies, the principal 
fhare of honour was due to the confuls; one of 
whom drew down, upon his own Angle perfon, 
all the dangers and threats denounced by the deities 
dther of heaven or hell ; while the other dif- 
played fuch a degree both of courage and con- 
do^ diat it is univerfally agreed, among all who 

have 
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BOOK have tranfmitted to pofterity an account of that 
VIII. battle, both Latines and Romans, that, on which* 
ever fide Manlius had held the command, vidory 
BicIS: mvft have attended. The Latines fled towards 
Minturnae. The body of Decius was not found 
that day, night putting a ftop to the fearch : on 
thfe following, it was difeovered, pierced witb a 
multitude of darts, amidft vafi heaps of ilaughtered 
enemies,' and his funeral was folemnized, under 
the diredion of his colleague, in a manner fuited 
to his honourable death. It feems proper to men* 
tion here, that it is allowable for a conful, didator, 
and praetor, when they devote the legiojge of their 
enemies, to devote along with them not themfelves 
in particular, but any citizen whom they choofe, 
out of a Roman legion regularly enrolled. “ If 
** the perfon devoted periflies, the performance is 
** deemed complete. If he die not, then an image 
feven feet high, or more, muft be buried in the 
** earth, and a vidim facrificed, as an expiation. . 
** Where that image fhall be buried, there it lhall be 
unlawful for a Roman magifirate to pafs.** But 
if he lhall choofe to devote himfelf, as Decius did, 
then ** if he who devotes himfelf, die not, he lhall 
** not be capable of performing, with propriety, any 
** ad of worllup, in behalf either of himfelf, or of 
** the public. Let him have a right to devote his 
** arms to Vulcan, or to any other god he lhall do 
** it, either by a vidim, or in any other niode. The 
** enemy Ihould, if pollible, be hindered from 
** poflellion of the weapon, on which the conful Rbod 
** when he uttered his imprecation : but if they chance 
** to attain it, an atonement muft be made to by 
The facrifices called Suovetaurilia.’* Although^lhe 
memory of every divine and human rite has been 
obliterated through the preference givoi tO'.arhat 
is new and foreign, above that which is 
smd the growth or our own country, yet I l^^ght 
it not amifs to recite tbefe particu^^ as tfai^ have 
; been 
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been tranfmitted to us, and even in the very words 
in which they were exprefled. 

ZI. Several authors relate, that the Sainnites 
having waited to fee the iflue of the hght, came up, 
at length, with fupport to the Romans, after the 
battle was ended. In like manner, a reinforce- 
n^t from Lavinium, after wafting time in delibera- 
tion, fet out to the aid of the Latines, after they had 
been vanquiftied ; and when the firft ftandards and 
part of the army had pafled the gates, receiving 
information of the overthrow of the Latines, they 
faced about, and returned to the city ; on which 
their praetor, named Millionius, is reported to have 
faid, that " a high price muft be paid to the 
** Romans for fo Ihort a journey.” Such of the 
Latines as furvived the fight, after being fcattered 
through different roads, collefted themfelves in a 
body, and took rel'age in the city of Vefeia. There 
their general Numilius infifted, in their meetings, 
that “ the variable chances of war had ruined both 
“ armies, by equal Ioffes, and that the name only 
“ of vidory was on the fide of the Romans ; 
“ and that they were, in fad, no better than 
•“ d^fi^ted. The two pavilions of their confuls 
.** were polluted ; one, by the parricide committed 
“ on a fon ; the other, by the death of a devoted 
“ conful : every part of their army had fuffered 
** great flaughter : their fpearmen and their firft 
*L.ranks were cut to pieces; and, both before and 
‘it^ehind their ftandards, multitudes were flain, 
until the veterans at laft reftored their caufe. 
Now, although the forces of the Latines were re- 
'5^ iiffuced in an equal proportion, yet ftill, for the pur- 
“.'jflPfe of procuring reinforcements, either Latium, 
or the territory of the Volfcians, was nearer than 
^l.Rlome. Wherefore, if they approved of it, he 
“ would with all fpeed call out the youth from the 
Rates of the Latines and Volfcians ; would march 
VOL. n. N “ back 
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BOOK" back to Capua, with an army prepared for a^on, 

^ Vin. « and while the Romans thought of nothing lefe than 
** ^ ftrike them with difmay by his unex- 

b!c.j 37. pedfed arrival.” The mifreprefentations contained 
in hb letters, which he difpatched round Latium and 
the Volfcian nation, were the more ealily credited 
by the people, as they had not been prefent at’ the 
battle, and in confequence, a tumultuary army le#^ 
in haile alTembled together from all quarters. This 
body the conful Torquatus met at Trilanum, a place 
between SinuefTa and Minturnx. Without waiting 
to choofe ground for camps, both parties threw 
down their baggage in heaps, and immediately began 
an engagement, which decided the &te of the war : 
for the ftrength of the Latines was fo entirely broken, 
that, on the conful leading his vidorious army to ra> 
vage their country, they ail fubmitted themfelves to 
his mercy, and their fubmiffion was followed by that 
of the Campanians. A forfeiture of a portion of 
thdr territory was exadled from Latium and Capua. 
The Latine lands, to which the Privemian was added, 
and alfo the Falernian, which had belonged to the 
people of Campania, as far as the river Vultumus, 
were diftributed to the Roman commons. Of two 
acres, the portion allotted to each, three>foipth& 
were afhgn^ them in the Latine ground, the com* 
pliment to be made up out of the Privemian, In 
thcf^alernian, three acres were given to each, the 
addition of one being made in confideration of the 
diftance. Of the Latines, the Laurendans were^|^> 
empted from puniihment, as were the Campanian 
borfemen, becaufe they had not joined in the revolt. 
An order was made, that the treaty ihould be renewed 
with the Laurentians, and from that time thb - luia 
been annually done, on the tenth day after the Ladne 
feftival. The privileges of citizens were granted, to 
the Campanian horlemen; and, as a monument 
thereof thw hung up a tablet in the temple of 
Odlor at Rmne. The people of Campania were 

alio 
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alfo enjoined to pay them a yearly ftipend, of four 
hundred and fifty doiarii * each ; thdr number 
amounted to one thoufand fix hundred. 

XII. The war being thus brought to a conclu. 
fion,^ Titus Manlius, after diftributmg rewards and 
puj^ments, according to the merits and demerits of 
eaOT, returned to Rome. "On his arrival there, it 
appeared that none but the aged came out to meet 
him, and that the young, both then and during the 
whole of his life, detefted and curfed him. The An- 
tians, having made inroads on the territories of Oftia, 
Ardea and Solonia, the conful Manlius, unable on 
account of the ill (late of his health to a 61 againft 
them in perfon, nominated dictator Lucius Papi> 
rius Craffus, who happened at the time to be praetor, 
and he conftituted Lucius Papirius Curfor mailer of 
the horfe. Nothing worth mention was performed 
a^inft the Antians by the difbator, although he kept 
his army in a fixed camp, in the territory of Antium, 
during feveral months. To this year, which was 
fignahzed by conqueil over fo many, and fuch pow- 
erful nations, and befides, by the glorious death of 
one of the confuls, and the oihei’’s unrelenting feve- 
rity in command, by which he has been rendered for 
ever memorable, fucceeded, as confuls, Tiberius 
AEmilius Mamercinus, and Quintus Publilius Phjlo, 
who found not equal opportunity for the difplay of 
abilities ; and were, befides, more attentive to their 
{tfivate intereils, and the parties which divided the 
i^te, than to the public good. The Latines taking^ 
arms again, out of refentment for being deprived of 
their lands, were defeated, and driven out of their 
ciiiEq), in the plains of Ferentinum ; and while Pub- 
lilius, under whofe condu£l, and aufpices, the battle 
been fought, was employed there, Jn receiving 
the fubmifiions of the Latine ftates, who had loft 
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BOOK the greater part of their young men in the engage* 
VIII. ment, ^milius led the army towards Pedum. The 
Y ^ g' people of this city were fupported by the Tiburtine, 
b!c.' 336.’ Praneftine, and Veliternian ftates: auxiliaries alfo 
came to them from Lavinium and Antium. Though 
the Romans had here the fuperiority, in feveral en- 
gagements, yet the moft difficult part of the buwefs 
remained ftill to be attempted, at the city of Pedum 
itfelf, and at the camp of the combined nates, which 
lay clofe to the walls ; when the conful, on hearing 
that a triumph had been decreed to his colleague, 
haftily left the war un6niflied,and repaired to Rome 
to demand a triumph for himiclf, before he had ob- 
tained a viftory. The fenate, offended at his am- 
bitious proceeding, refufed to grant it, until Pedum 
fhould either furrender or be taken. This fo alienated 
iEmilius from their interefts, that he afted, during 
the remainder of his confulate, like a feditious tri- 
bune ; for, as long as he continued in office, he 
never ceafed criminating the patricians in harangues 
to the people, which his colleague, who was himfelf 
a plebeian, took no pains to prevent. The charges 
he brought againfl: them, were grounded on a fcanty 
diftribution of the Latine and Falernian lands : and 
when the fenate, wiihing to put an end to the ad- 
rainiffrafion of the conmls, ordered a dilator to be 
nominated, to conduct the war againfl the Latmes, 
who were again in arms, iEmilius, who was the 
ading conful at the time, nominated his colleague 
didator, who appointed Junius Brutus mailer of the 
horfe. The didatorfhip of Publius was popular, ffir 
his difeourfes were replete with invedives againfl die 
patricians. He at the fame time paffed three laws, 
n^hly advantageous to the commons, and injurious to 
the nobility : one, that the orders of the commons 
fhould bind all the Romans ; another, that the folate 
Ihould, previous to the takmg of the fuffrages, declare 
thdr approbation of all laws, which fhould be pafled in 
the affemblies of the centuries } the third, that one of 
. the 
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the cenibrs fliould, neceiTarily, be eleded out of the BOOK 
coiitmons, as it had been already eltablilhed that 
both the confuls might be plebaans. In the judg- 
ment of the patricians, the detriment fultained that b.‘c. 336! 
year, at home, from the behaviour of the cohfuls 
and didator, was more than a counterbalance to the 
inopafe of empire, through their condud and fuc* 
ce^ in wai'. 

XIII. At the commencement of the next year, .Y.R.417. 
in which Lucius Furius Camillus, and Caius Ma- 33 !- 
nius, were confuls, the fenate, in order to render 
more confpicuous the condudt of JEmilius, in re* 
linquilhing the bulinefs of the campaign, warmly 
urged that men, arms, and every kind of force, 
fhould be employed to take Pedum, and demolilh 
it. The new confuls were of courfe obliged to 
poltpone every other bufinefs, and to fet out thither. 

In Latium, the ilaie of aftairs was fuch, that the 
people could ill endure either war or peace ; their 
ftrength was not equal to the fupport of a war, 
and peace they difdained, on the humiliating terms 
of lofing their lands. They refolved, therefore, 
to fteer a middle courfe ; to keep within the walls, 
of their towns, fo that no provocation fhould be 
ofiered to the Romans, which might ferve them 
zs a pretext for hollilities ; and in cafe they Ihould 
bear -of liege being laid to any of their pofleliioBS, 
that every one of the eftates Ihould be 
d^hged to bring fuccour to the Alleged. Pedum, 
however, received aid from few : the Tiburtians 
and Prsenellians, whofe territories lay neareft, ar* 
rived there; but the Aricians, Lavinians, and Ve« 
litemians, while forming a junfHon with the Volfcians 
of Andum, at the river Allura, were unexpededly 
attacked by Msenius, and routed. The Tiburtians, 
who were much the ftrongeft body, Camillus 
fought at Pedum ; and, though he had greater diffi* 
culties to furitiount, yet the ifliie was equally fuc* 

N 3 cef^l. 
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BOOK cefsful. Some confuiion happoied, occafioned, prin> 
VIII. cipally, by a fudden eruption of the townfmen, during 
the fight : but Camillus, making part of his troops 
B*c. 335 ^i*ce about, not only drove them within the walls, but, 
after utterly discomfiting both themfelves and their 
allies, took the city the fame day by fcalade. It 
was then refolved, their troops being flufhed wth 
viftory, that they fhould proceed until they nad 
made an entire conqueft of all I.atium. This 
plan they profecuted without intermillion, making 
themfelves tnafters of fome of the towns by force, 
and of others by capitulation, reducing the entire 
country to fubjeftion. Then leaving garrifons in 
the conquered places, they returned to Rome, to 
enjoy the triumph, to which all men allowed they 
were juftly entitled. To a triumph was added the 
honour of having equeftrian llatues erefted to them 
in the Forum, a compliment very rare in thaf age. 
Before the aflembly for elefting confuls was called 
for the enfuing year, Camillus moved the fenate to 
take into confideration the conduct to be observed 
towards the fliates of Latium, and proceeded in this 
manner ; “ Confeript Fathers, Whatever was to be 
.** effeded in Latium, by means of arms and military 
« operations, has now, through the fiivour of the 
« gods, and the valour of your foldiers, been fully 
** accomplifhed. The Armies of our enemies have 
** been cut to pieces at Pedum, and the Aflura } aU 
** the towns of Latium, and Antium, in the Volfiaan 
“ territory, either, taken by ftorm, or furrendered, 
** are held by your garrifons. It remains then to 
« be confidered, fince the frequent rebelluma if 
** thefe people are the caufe of fo much trouble, by 
**' what means we may fecure their quiet fubmiffion, 
and peaceable behaviour. The attainment of this 
** end, the immortal gods have placed within your 
** reach, infomuch that they have given you the 
** power of determining whether Latium fhall longer 
“ exift. or not. Ye can therefore enfure to vour- 
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** felves perpetual peace, as far as regards ther I^a* 
tines, by the means either of feverity, or of mercy. 
** Do ye choofe to adopt cruel meafures againft 
people vanquilhed, and fubmitting to your autho- 
** rity? Ye may utterly dcftroy all Latium, and 
“ make a defart of a country, from which, in many 
** and difficult wars, ye have often been fupplied with 
“ § powerful army of allies. Do ye choofe, on the 
** contrary, and in conformity to the practice of your 
** ancellors, to augment the Roman ftate, by re> 
** ceiving the vanquilhed into the number of your 
** citizens ? Here is a large additions which ye may 
** acquire, by means which will redound molt highly 
** to your glory. That government, which the fub- 
** jeOs feel happy in obeying. Hands certainly on the 
** firmed of all foundations. But whatever your de> 
** termination may be, it is neceflary that it be 
fpeedy : as all thofe Hates are, at prefent, fuf- 
“ pended between hope and fear. It is therefore 
** of importance that ye Ihould be difcharged, as 
** foon as poffible, from all folicitude concerning 
** them } and alfo, that, either by punilhment or 
** clemency, an immediate impreffion be made on 
“ their minds, before they recover from the Hate of 
“ infenfibility into which the uncertainty of their 
** fate has thrown them. It was our part to bring 
** the bufinefs to fuch an ilTue, that your delibera* 
** dons concerning it Ihould be unreHrained in 
•* every particular. It is now yours to determine 
** what is moH advantageous to yourfelvesv.and the 
** commonwealth.** 

!S!IV. The principal members of the fenate highly 
approved of the conful*8 Hatement of the bufinefs, 
on the whole : but faid, that ** as the^ Hates were 
** differently circumHanced, it would conduce to an 
** eafy adjuHment of the plan, fo as that thdr refolu* 
** tions Ihould be conformable to the feveral merits 
** of each, if he put the quelUon, on the cafe of each 

M 4 ** Hate, 
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BOOK “ ftate, feparately.” The queftion was accordingly 
VIII. put, and a decree paft with refpeft to each fingly. 
^ Lanuvians were admitted members of the ftate ; 

®-C-335* exercife of their public worfliip was reftored to 
them, with a provifion, that the grove and temple of 
Juno Sofpita ihould be in common, between the 
burghers* of Lanuvium, and the Roman people. 
On the fame terms with thefe, the Aiicians, No- 
mentans, and Pedans, were received into the num- 
ber of citizens. To the Tulculans, the rights of 
citizens, of which they were already in poffeflion, 
were continued ; and the guilt of the rebellion, in- 
Read of being imputed to difafte£tion in the Rate, 
was thrown on a few incendiaries. On the Veliter- 
nians, who were Roman citizens of an old Randing, 
in refentment of their having fo often arifen in re- 
bellion, fevcrc vengeance was inflicted : their walls 
were razed, and their fenate driven into banilhment i 
they were alfo enjoined to dwell on the farther fide 
of the 1 ’iber, with a denunciation that if any of them 
fhould be caught on the hither fide of that river, the 
fine to be paid for his difeharge Ihould be no lefs than 
one thoufand afles f, and that the perfon apprehend- 
ing him, fliould not rclcafe him from confinement, 

* Miinicipes, from tnunusf a right, and capere^ to pofiefs* 
Of the conquered countries the Romans conliiiuted fome,Miini- 
cipia, where the people retained their own laws and magiftrates, 
and even honoured with the title, and, fome of them, with ail 
the rights and privileges of Roman citizens. The people of 
Csere were the firft who were thus indulged with full rights ; 
but, afterwards, having joined fome neighbouring ftates, in a 
war againft Rome, all the privileges of citizens were taken from 
them, and the title only left. In other countries th^ planted 
colonies of their own citizens ; by which means they diiouribened 
the city of numbers of ufelefs and poor inhabitants, and, at the 
fdme time, formed barriers againil the adjoining ilates. Colo* 
mils retained all the rights oi citizens, chofe their own magit* 
trates, and formed a kind of petty republicks, under that of 
Rome, Other countries were made praefe^ures, deprived of 
their own laws and magiftrates, and governed by a pnefeft fent 
annually from Rome. 
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until the money fhould be paid. Into the lands, BOOK 
which had belonged to thar fenators, colonifts were , 

fent, from the addition of whofe numbers Velitrae 
recovered the appearance of its former populoufnefs. b.C. 33^. 
To Antium, alfo, a new colony was fent, permilllon 
being granted, at the fame time, to the Antians, of 
having themfelves enrolled therdin if they chofe it. 

The ihips of war were taken from them, and the 
people wholly interdiffed from meddling with mari- 
time affairs ; but the rights of citizens were granted 
to them. The Tiburtians and Prteneftines were 
amerced in a. portion of their lands ; not merely on 
account of their recent crime of rebellion, common 
to them with the reft of the Latines, but becaufe they 
had formerly, in difguft at the Roman gfwernment, 
affociated in arms with the Gauls, a nation of favages. 

From the other ftates they took away the privileges 
of intermarriage, commerce, and holding alTemblies. 

To the Campanian.., in compliment to their horfe- 
men, who had refufed to join in rebellion with the 
Latines, as likewife to the Fundans and Formians, 
becaufe the troops had always found a fafe and quiet 
paftage through their territories, the freedom of the 
ftate was granted, without right of fuffrage. The 
ftates of Cumae, and Sueffula, it was decreed, fhould 
be placed on the fame footing, and enjoy the fame 
privileges, as Capua. Of the fhips of the Antians, 
fome were drawn up into the docks at Rome } the 
rrif were burned, and with the prows of thefe a 
pulpit, built in the Forum, was ordered to be de- 
corated, hence called Roftra *, 

XV. During the fucceeding confulate of Caius Y.R.418. 
Sulpicius Longus, and Publius .dElius Paetus, whilft B.C.334. 
all the neighbouring ftates were lincerely difpofed, 
not more through confideration of the power of the 

* From Rq/lrum, the beak or prow of a Ihip. 
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BOOK Romans, than grateful fentiments infpired by their 
VIII. generous condud, to cultivate peace with them, a 
quarrel broke out between the Sidicinians and the 
B.C. m- ^uruncians. The latter, having been formerly, on 
^ their fuboMlon, admitted into alliance, by Titus 
Manlius, in his confulate, had ever fince demeaned 
themfelves peaceably, for which reafon they were 
more juilly aititled to expert allillance from the 
Romans. But, before the ronfuls led o^t the army, 
(for the fenate had ordered the Auruncians to be fup* 
ported,) intelligence was brought, that thefe, through 
tear, had deferted their city, and, reptoving with 
their wives and children, had fortihed SuetTa, which 
is pow called Aurunca, and that their former dwell* 
ings and fortifications were demolilhed by the Sidi- 
cinians. The fenate, highly difpleafed with the con- 
fuls, in conlequeuce of whofe dilatory proceedmgs 
their allies had been difappointed of fupport, ordered 
a dictator to be nominated. Caius Claudius Re^il- 
lenfis, bemg accordingly appointed, chofe Caius 
Claudius Hortator mafier of the horfe. A fcruple 
afterwards arofe concerning the di<ftator, and the 
augurs having declared his creation informal, both 
he and the matter of the horfe abdicated their offices. 
This year, Minucia a vetlal, falling at firlt under 
fufpicion of incontinence, becaufe of her dreffing in a 
llyle of elegance beyond what became her fituadon, 
and being mterwards profecuted before the ponti&, 
on the tellimony of a Have, was, by their decree, 
ordered to refrain from meddling in facred rites, and 
to retain her flaves under her own power *. ^ng 
afterwards brought to trial, Ihe was buried alive, at 
the Colline gate, on the right hand of the caufeway 
& the field of wickednefs, which was fo denominate^ 
^uppofe, from her crime. The fame year Quintus 

* For, if fhe had made them free, the7 could not have been 
examined bf the torture. 
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Publilius Philo was the firft plebeian elected praetor. BOOK 
He was oppofed by the conful Sulpicius, who refufed VIII. 
to admit him as a candidate ; but the fenate, having ‘ 
failed of carrying their point, with refpe^ to the b*c.* 3J4.* 
highell oiEces, fiiewed the lefs earneflinefs about the 
praetorihip. 

XVI. The following year, wherein Lucius Pa- Y.R.4ft9. 
pirius CralTus, and Csfo Duilius were confuls, was 8*0.333. 
diftinguiihed by a war with the Aufonians, which 
deferves notice, rather as they were a new enemy, 
than on account of its imp )rtancc. Thi,s people 
inhabited the city Cates : they had united their arms 
with their neighbours the Sidicinians, yet the forces 
of the two nations were defeated, in a (ingle battle, 
withovft any great difEculty. Their cities, being near 
at hand, induced them to quit the field the earlier, 
and alfo afforded them fhelter after their flight. 
However, the fenate did not, on this, defiff from the 
profecution of the war, being provoked at the Sidi- 
cinians having fo often taken arms againff them, 
either as principals or auxiliaries. They therefore 
exerted their utmoft endeavours to raife to the con- 
fulfliip, the fourth time, Marcus Valerius Corvus, the Y.R.4ao. 
greatefl general of that age. The colleague joined B.C.332. 
with him was Marcus «Atilius Regulus; and, left 
chance might fruftrate their wifhes, a requell was 
made to the confuls, that, without calling lots, that 
province might be afligned to Corvus. Receiving the 
vi&orious army from the former confuls, he marched 
diredly to Gales, where the war had its rife : and 
having, at the firft onfet routed the enemy, who 
wef% diflieartened by the recolle^on of the former 
^S^S^ment, he direded his operations againft the 
town itfelf. Such was the ardour of the foldiers, 
ffiat they wanted to proceed dire^ly up to the walls 
with ladders, afferting, that they would quickly 
fcale them; but that bang a hazardous attempt, 

Corvus 
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BOOK Corvus chofe to effeft his purpofe by the labour 
VIII. of his men, lather than at the expence of fo much 
^ ' danger to them ; he therefore formed a rampart, 
b!c. 3*1 prepared machines, and advanced towers up to 
* the walls. But an opportunity, which accidentally 
prefented itfelf, prevented his having occafion to 
ufe them : for Maicus Fabius, a Roman, who was 
prifoner there, having broken his chains, while 
his guards were inattentive on a feftival day, by 
lallening a rope to one of the battlements, let 
himfelf down among the Roman works, and 
perfuaded the general to make an aflault on the 
enemy, w hile, in confequence of feafting and 
di inking, they were difqualificd for a£tion. And 
thus the Aulonians, together with their city, werfe 
captured with as little difficulty as they had been 
defeated in the field. The booty found there was 
immenfe, and the legions, leaving a garrifon at 
Gales, returned to Rome. The conful triumphed, 
in purfuance of a decree of the fenate ; and, in 
order that Alilius ihould not be without a fhare of 
honour, both the confuls were ordered to lead the 
troops againfi the Sidicinians. But firft, in obe- 
dience to the ienate, they nominated didater, for the 
purpofe of holding the eledions, Lucius iEmilius 
Hamercinus, who named Quintus Publilius Philo 
y - mailer of the horfe. The didator prefiding at 
B.C. 33U eledion, Titus Veturius and Spurius Poftu- 
mius were created confuls. Notwithflanding the 
war with the Sidicinians remained unfinifhed, yet 
being defirous to prevent, by an ad of generofity, 
the wifhes of the commons, they propofed to the 
fe^li the fending colony to Gales i and a decree 
^HPpafied that two thoufand five hundred men 
flP^d be enrolled for that purpofe, they confti> 
^^ted Gasfo Duilius, Titus Quintius, and Mareue 
Fabius, commiffioners for conduding the colony, 
and diftributing the lands. 
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XVII. The new confuls, receiving from their BOOK 
predecelTors the command of the army, marched VIll. 
into the enemy's country, and carried devaftation ‘ ' 

even to the walls of their capital. There, becaufe Bic.t ji! 
it was expefted that the Sidicinians, who had col- 
leded a valt body of forces, would make a vi- 
gorous ftruggle in fupport of their lad hope, and a 
report alfo prevailing that Samnium was preparing for 
hoflilities, the confuls, by direflion of the fenate, nomi- 
nated dictator, Publius Cornelius RuBnus, who ap- 
pointed Marcus Antonius his mader of the horle. 

A doubt afterwards arofe, with refpefl: to the re- 
gularity of their creation, on which they abdicated 
their offices, and a pedilencc cnfuing, recourfe 
was had to an interregnum, as if the aufpices of 
every office had been infeded by that irregularity. 

Under Marcus Valerius Corvus, the fifteenth in- 
terrex from the commencement of the interregnum, Y.R.422. 
confuls were at lad eleifted, A ulus Cornelius a B.C.330. 
fecond time, and Cneius Domitius. While things 
were in a date of tranquillity, a report, which 
was fpread, that the Gauls were in arms, pro- 
duced the fame eifed; which a war with that people 
udially did, a refolution to create a didlator : Mar- 
cus Papirius Craffiis was nominated to that office, 
and Publius Valerius Publicola to that of mader of 


the horfe; and while they were bufy in levying 
troops, with greater diligence than would have been 
deemed requifite in the cafe of war with any neigh- 
bouring date, intelligence was brought^ by fcouts 
diipatched for the purpofe, that all was quiet among 
the Gauls. Sufpicions were 
Samnium dill continued, durin^ms year, in a dif- 
pofidon to raife new didurbances ; for which rea- 
son, the Roman troops were not withdrawn from 
die country of the Sidicinians. An attack made by 
Alexander king of Epirus, on the Lucanians, drew 
the Samnites to that quarter where thofe two nations 
fought a pitched battle with the king, as he was 

making 
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book maldng a defcent on the fide of the country ad> 
VIII. joining Psftum. Alexander, having gained the 
Y '■* viftory, concluded a treaty of amity with the Ro- 
b!c.mo. what degree of faith he would have 

" obferved it, had the reft of his enterprifes proved 
fuccefsful, it is hard to fay. The cenfus, or ge- 
neral furvey, was performed this year, and the 
new citizens rated ; on whofc account, two addi- 
tional tribes were conftitu<'ed, the Msecian and 
Scaptian, by the cenfors Quintus Publilius Philo, 
and Spuiius Poftumius. The Aceirans were en- 
rolled as Romans, in purfuance of a law introduced 
^ by the praetor, Imcius Papirius, which granted them 
the privileges of citizens, excepting the right of 
fuffrage. Such were the tranfadions, foreign and 
domeftic, of this year. 

B c XVIII. The following year exhibited a fliock- 

•3*9* jng fcene, whether occafioned by the intemperature 
of the air, or by the wickednefs of the people. The 
confuls were Marcus Claudius Marcellus, and Caius 
Valerius, either Flaccus or Potitus, for I find thefe 
Afferent furnames of the conful in the annals } it 
is, however, a matter of little confequence, wlfich 
of them be the true one. There is another ac- 
count, which I could heartily wifli were falfe : 
that thofe perfons, whofe deaths diftinguifhed this 
year as difaftrous, on account of the extraordinaiy 
mortality, were cut oft by poifon. Although this 
particular be not mentioned by all the hiftorians 
of this period, yet, that I may not detrad firmn 
the credit of saMj^riter, I fiiall relate the matter 
as it has been^pimded down to us. While the 
|nincipal perfons of the ftate died, by diforders 
^ the fame kind, and which were attended 
Hrith the fame iftue in every cafe, a certain mnd- 
fervant undertook, before Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, curule aedile, to difeover the caufe of the ge- 
neral malady, providet^ fecurity were given her an 
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the public feith, that ihe Ihould not be a fufferer in BOOK 
confluence. Fabius immediately reported the rf- 
^ to the confute, and the confute to the fenate, 
and, by order of that body, the public fsuth was B.C jaj 
pledged to the informer. She then dated to them, 
that the calamity, which ailli^led the nation, was 
caufed by the wicked contrivances of certain women; 
that fome matrons were, at the time, preparing 
drugs ibr the purpofe ; and that, if they would be 
pleafed to go along with her without delay, they 
might deteft them in the faft. Accordingly, they 
followed the '^informant, and found feveral women 
preparing drugs, and alio quantities of the fame laid 
up, which bang brought into the Forum, and the 
matrons, in whofe cudody they were found, to the 
number of twenty, being fummoned by a beadle, 
two of them, Cornelia and Sergia, both of patrician 
families, aiferted that thofe drugs were wholefome ; 
while the informant maintained the contrary; and 
iniiiled on their drinking them, in order to convid 
her of having invented a falfehood. On this, hav- 
ing taken time to confer together, and in the open 
view of all, a fpace being cleared for them, they 
drank off the preparation, and all perifhed by means 
of their own wicked device. Their attendants, 
bang inftantly feized, gave information againfl a 
great number of matrons, of whom no lefs than 
one hundred and feventy were condemned. Until 
that day, no perfon had ever been tried at Rome 
for poifoning: the affair was deemed a prodigy, 
and feemed more the refult of madnefs, than of 
vicious depravity. Wherefore, mention being found 
in the annate, that formerly, on occafion of the fe- 
ceffions of the commons, (a difaflrous time,) the cere- 
mony of driving the nail had been performed by a 
difUtor, and that by that expiation, the minds of 
men, which were diffrafled by difeord, had been 
reftored to thdr^ proper flate, it was refolved that a 
13 diflator 
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BOOK didiator fhould be nominated for the purjwfe. Cneias 
^ , Quintius being accordingly created, appointed Lu* 

cius Valerius mailer of the horfe, and, as foon as the 
B *0. 328. nail was driven, they abdicated their offices. 

y.R.425. XIX. Lucius Papirius Cralfus, and Lucius Plau- 
B.C. 327. jjyg Vemio were the confuls for the next year ; in 
the beginning of which, ambalTadors came to Rome 
from Fabrateria and Polulla, two Volfcian Hates, 
praying to be admitted into alliance ; and promifing, 
that if they were proteded againft the arms of the 
Samnites, they would ever continu# faithful and 
obedient fubjefts to the government of the Roman 
people. On this, ambafladors were fent by the 
fenate, to require of the Samnites, that they mould 
offer no violence to the territories of thofe Hates; 
and this embaffy produced the defired effeft, rather 
becaufe the Samnites were not yet prepared for war, 
than that they were defirous of peace. This year, 
war broke out with the people of Privemum : thefe 
were fupported by the inhabitants of Fundi, of which 
country was alfo the commander in chief, Vitruvius 
Vaccus, a man of confiderable note, not only at 
home, but at Rome alfo. He had a houfe on the 
Palatine hill, on the fpot which after the buildings 
were razed, and the ground thrown open, was called 
Vacciprata *. He was committing great depredations 
in the diHrids of Setia, Norba, and Cora, to oppofc 
him, therefore Lucius Papirius began his march, 
and took poH at a fmall diHance from his camp. 
Vitruvius neither took the prudent refolution of re- 
maining within his trenches, in the prefence of an 
enemy, his fuperijr in Hrength, nor had he the cou- 
rage to fight at any great dillance from them. With- 
out either judgment in forming, or boldnefe in exe- 
cuting his plan, he entered on an engagement, while 

* Or the field of Vaccus, from fratimt a field. 

the 
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the laft of his troops had fcarcely got out of the gate BOOK 
of the camp, and his men were in a difpofition VII I. 
rather to fly back thither, than to face the enemy, 

After fome flight eflForts, he was compelled to b.c! 327* 
give up the conteft entirely ; but, by reafoii of the 
ftoitnefs of the diftauce, and the eafc with which 
he could regain his camp, he favcd his army, 
without much difficulty, from any great lofs, few 
falling either in the adion or in the rctn'at. As foon 
as it grew dark, they removed in hafte and dif- 
order to Privcrnum, choofing to on tr lift their fafety 
to walls, rflier than to a rampart. 1 he other 
conl'nl, Plautius, after wafting the country on every 
fide, and driving oft* the fpoil, led his army from 
Privernum into the territory of Fundi. On enter- 
ing the borders, ho was met by the fonale of that 
ftate, who declared, that “ they came not to in- 
“ tercede for Vitri vius, and ihofe who had fol- 
** lowed his fadlion, but for the people of Fundi, 

“ who, in the judgment of Vitruvius himfelf, were 
“ clear from all blame of the war, a» he Ihewed by 
** repairing for fafety, after his defeat, to Priver- 
“ num, and not to Fundi, his native city. At Pri- 
“ vernum, therefore, the enemies of the Roman 
“ people were to be fought, and punilhed; who, 

** regardlefs of their duty to both countries, had 
“ revolted at once from Fundi and from Rome. 

** The Fundians were in a ftate of peace, their 
mmds were Roman, and imprefled with a grate- 
** fill remembrance of the privilege of citizens ini- 
parted to them : they befought the conful that he 
“ would not treat as enemies an unoffending people ; 

** aflTuring. him, that their lands, their city, and 
** their perfons, were, and ever fhuuld be, in the 
“ difpofal of the Roman people.” The conliil com- 
mended their condudf; and, difpatching letters to 
Rome, that the Fundians had preferved their alle- 
^ance, turned h» march to Privernum. Claudius 
VOL. n. o writes. 
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BOOK writes, that he firft inflifted punilhment on thofe 
^ VIII. who had been the principal abettors of the con- 
fpiracy ; that three hundred and fifty were fent in 
chains to Rome; but that the fenate did not ac- 
cept their fubmillion, becaufe they thought that the 
people of Fundi meant, by configning to punilhment 
thefe men, who were mean and indigent, to fecure 
impunity to themfelves. 

XX. While the two confular armies were em- 
ployed in the fiege of Piivernum, om of the con- 
iuls was recalled to Rome, to pi efide 4 fche eleflions. 
This year gaols were firll ere£lcd in the Circus. 
While the attention of the public was ftill occupied 
by the Privernian war, it was forcibly attrafted by 
an alarming report of the Gauls being in arms, a 
matter at no time flighted by the fenate._ The new 
Y R.426 confuh, therefore, Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus, and 
B.C. 326. Caius Plautius, on the calends of July, the very day 
on which they enteied into office, received orders to 
fettle the provinces immediately between themfelves. 
Mameicinus, to whom the Gallic war fell, was 
diieded to levy troops, without admitting any plea 
of immunity ; nay, it is faid, that even the rabble 
of handycrafts, and thofe of fedentary trades, of all 
the woill qualified for military fervice, were called 
out; by which means a vaft army was collefted 
at Veii, in leadincfs to meet the Gauls. It was not 
thought proper to proceed to a greater difiance, left 
the Gauls might, by lome other route, arrive at the 
city without being obferved. In the courfe of a 
few days it was found, on a careful enquiry, that 
every thing on tha* fide was quiet at the time ; and 
the whole force, which was to have oppofed the 
Gauls, was then turned againft Privemum. Of the 
iflfue of the bufinefs, there are two different accounts : 
fome fay, that the city was taken by ftorm ; and 
that Vitruvius fell alive into the hands of the con- ' 

querors : 
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querors: others, that the townfmen, to avoid the BOOK 
extremities of a ftorm, prefentcd the rod of peace, VUI. 
and furrendered to the confulj and that Vitruvius y r' is 
was delivered up by his troops. , The fenate, being b.C. 
confulted with refped to Vitruvius and the Priver- 
nians, fent direflions, that the conful Plautius Ihould 
demolifh the walls of Privernum, and, leaving a 
ftrong garrifon there, come home to enjoy the ho- 
nour of a triumph ; at the fame time ordering that 
Vitruvius Ihould be kept in prifon, until the return 
of the confqj^ and that he fliould then be beaten 
with rods, and put to death, llis houfe, which 
flood on the Palatine hill, they conmianded to be 
razed to the ground, and his eflefts to be devoted to 
Semo Sancus. With the money produced by the 
fale of them, brazen globes were formed, and placed 
in the chapel of Suncus, oppofite to the temple of 
Quirinus. As to the fenate of Privernum, it was 
commanded, that every perfon who had continued 
to aft as a fenator of Privernum, after the revolt 
from the Romans, Ihould refide on the farther fide 
of the Tiber, under the fame reftriftions as thofe of 
Velitrae. After the palling of thefe decrees, there 
was no farther mention of the Privernians, until 
Plautius had triumphed. When that ceremony wras 
over, and Vitruvius, with his accomplices, had been 
put to death, the conful thought that the people's 
refentment being now fully gratified by the fuff’eiings 
of the guilty, he might fafely introduce the bufintfs 
of the Privernian ftate, which he did in the following • 
manner : Confeript Fathers, fince the authora of 

“ the revolt have received, both from the immortal 
“ gods and from you, the punilhment due to their 
** crime, what do ye judge proper to be done, with 
“ refpeft to the guiltlefs multitude ? For my part, 

“ although my duty confifts rather in collefting the 
“ opinions of others, than in offermg my own, yet, 

" when I refleft that the Privernians are fituated in 

o a “ the 
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BOOK “ the neighbourhofd of the Samnites, with whom 
VIIL it is exceedingly uncertain how long we fhall be 
« at peace, I cannot help wilhing, that as little 
B C. taei ** ground of animofity as pofllble may be left be- 
* * 3 ‘ tween them and us.” 

XXL The affair naturally admitted of a diverfity 
of opinions, while each, ae:recably to his particular 
temper, recommended dither I’everity or lenity ; and 
the debate was ftill farther perplexed, by the beha- 
viour of one of the Privernian ambafijadors, more 
conformable to the profpefts to which Tie had been 
born, than to the infuperable exigency of the pre- 
fent juncture : for being alked, by one of the advo- 
cates for feverity, “ what punilliment he thought the 
“ Privemians deferved ?” he anfwered, “ fuch as 
“ thofc dcferve, who deem themfelves worthy of 
** liberty.” The conful obferving, that by this uub- 
boru anfwer, the adverfaries of the caufe of the Pri- 
vemians were the more exafperated again!): them, 
and wifliing, by a queftion of favourable import, to 
draw from him a more conciliating reply, faid to 
him, “ what if we remit the puniihment, in what 
manner may we exped that ye will obferve the 
“ peace which (hall be effablifhed between us?” 
He replied, “ if the peace which ye grant us be a 
“ good one, inviolably and eternally} if bad, for 
“ no long continuance.” On this, feveral ex- 
claimed, that the Privernian menaced them, and not 
in ambiguous terms } and that fuch exprellions were 
calculated to excite rebellion. But the more rea- 
fonable part of the fenate interpreted his anfwers 
jnore favourably, and faid, that “ the words which 
“ they had heard were thofe of a man, and of one 
“ who knew what it was to be free. Could it be 
“ believed that any people, or even any individual, 
** would remain, longer than neceffity conftrained, 
in a (ituation which he felt painful? That the 
2 “ terxns 
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« terms of a peace were imthfully obferved, onlv BOOK 
** when they were voluntarily accepted; but that it VI £1. 

^as abfurd to expeft fidelity, when attempts were_ " 

“ made to eftablilh flavery.” In this opinion they tzl 
were led to concur, principally, by the conful hitn- 
felf, who frequently obferved to the confulars, who 
had propofed the different refolutions, In fuch a man- 
ner as to be heard by the ryft, that “ furely thofo 
“ men who thought of nothing but liberty, were 
“ worthy of being made Ro.nans.” They confe- 
quently carried their caufc in the fenate : and more- 
over, by direction of that body, a propofal was laid 
before the people, that the freedom of the Hate 
Ihould bo granted to the Privernians. This year a 
colony of three hundred was fent to Anxur, and re- 
ceived two acres of land each. 

XXII. The year following, in which the confuls Y.R. 4 i 7 . 
were Publius Plautlas Proculus, and Publius Cor- 3*5* 
nelius Scapula, was remarkable for no one tranfac- 
tion, civil or military, except the fending of a colony 
to Fregellac, a dillrid: which had belonged to the 
Sidicinians, and afterwaids to the Volfcians ; and a 
diftribution of meat to the people, made by Mar- 
cus Flavius, on occafion of the funeral of his mother. 

There were many who repjcfented, that, under the 
appearance of doing honour to his parent, he was 
making recompence to the people, for having ac- 
quitted him, when profccuted by the aediles on a 
charge of having debauched a married woman. 

This donative, intended as a return lor favours 
Ihewn on the trial, proved alfo the means of pro- 
curing him the honour of a public office ; for, at 
the next eleftlon of plebeian tribunes, though ab- 
fent, he was preferred before the candidates who fo- 
licited in perfon. The city Palaepolis was fituated 
at no great diftance from the fpot where Neapolis 
now Hands. The two cities were inhabited by one 

o 3 people : 
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BOOK people : thefe came from Cumae, and the Cumans 
VIII. derive their origin from Chalcis in Eubaea. By 
means of the fleet, in which they had been conveyed 
b!c. 325. hither, they poflefled great power on the coaft of the 
fea, near which they dwelt. Their firfl: landing 
was on the illands of iEnaria, and the Pithacufae : 
afterwards they ventured to transfer their fettlement 
to the continent. This Hate, relying bn their own 
Hrength, and alfo on the difpofition of the Sam- 
nites, to come to a rupture with the Romans } or, 
encouraged by the report of a pcltilence, having 
attacked the city of Rome, committed various a£ls 
of hoftility againit the Romans fettled in the Cam- 
panian and Falernian territories. Wherefore, in 
the fucceeding confulate of l.ucius Cornelius, and 
y.R.428. Quintus Publilius Philo a fccnnd time, heralds 
B.C.324. being font to Palajpolis to demand fatisfaftion, and 
a haughty anfwer being returned by thefe Greeks, a 
race more magnanimous in words than in adion, 
the people, in purfuai'ce of the direftion of the fe- 
nate, oidered war to be dccLiied againfl them. On 
fettling the jirovinccs between the confuls, the war 
againll the CJrceks fell to Publilius. Cornelius, with 
another army, was appointed to watch the motions of 
the Samiiites ; and a report prevailing, of an ex- 
pedled revolt in Campania, in which cafe they in- 
tended to march their troops thither, that was judged 
the properell ftation for him. 

XXIII. The fenate received information, from 
both the confuls, that there was very little hope of 
peace with the Samnites. Publilius informed them, 
that two thoufand foldiers from Nolae, and four 
.. thoufand of the Samnites, had been received into 
Palsepolis, a meafure rather forced on the Greeks 
by the Nolans, than agreeable to their inclination. 
Cornelius wrote, that a levy of troops had been or- 
dered, that all Samnium was in motion, and that 

the 
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the neighbouring Hates of Privemum, Fundi, and BOOK 
Formise, were openly folicited to join them. It 
was thought proper, that, before hoftilities were 
commenced, ambaffadors (hould be fent to ex- 
poHulate on thefe fubjefls with the Samnites, 
who anfwered in a haughty manner j they even 
went fo far^as to accufe the Romans of behaving 
injurioi’fly towards them ; but, neverthelefs, they 
took pains to acquit themfelves bf the charges 
made againft them, afferting, that “ their ftate had 
“ not given either counfel or aid to the Greeks, 

“ nor ufed any folicitations, on their behalf, to the 
** Fundans, or Formians : for, if they were difpofed 
“ to war, they had not the leaft reafon to be diffi- 
** dent of their own ftrength. However, they could 
“ not dilTemble, that it gave great offence to the 
“ ftate of the Samnites, that Fregellje, a town 
** which they had taken from the Volfcians, and 
“ demolifhed, IhoaiJ have been rebuilt by the Ro- 
“ mans; and that they fhould have eftablilhed a 
“ colony within the territory of the Samnites, to 
which their colonifts gave the name of Frcgellas. 

“ This injury and affront, if not done away by the 
“ authors, they were determined themfelves to 
** remove, by the moft effedual means in their 
** power.” One of the Roman ambaffadors pro- 
pofed to difeufs the matter, before their common 
allies and friends ; on which their magiftrate faid, 

“ Why do we difguile our lentiments ? Romans, no 
“ conferences of ambaffadors. nor arbitration of any 
perfon whatever, can terminate our differences ; 

** but the plains of Campania, in which we mult 
“ fight: let our armies, therefore, meet between 
Capua and Sueffula; and there let us decide, 

** whether the Samnite, or the Roman, fhall hold 
** the lovereignty of Italy.” To this the ambaffa- 
dors of the Romans replied, that “ they would go, 

“ not whither thtir enemy called, but whither their 

04 ** commanders 
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BOOK “ commanders fhould lead.” In the mean time, 
VIII Publilius, by feizing an advantageous pofl, between 
y'r^^* Neapolis, had cut off the confederates 

Blc. 324. fro*” that interchange of mutual aid, which they had 
hitherto afforded each other, when either place was 
preffed. The day of the eleftions approached ; 
and, as it was highly inexpedient that Publilius 
fhould be recalled, when on the point of alTailing 
the enemy’s wsflis, and in daily expeftation of gain- 
ing pofleliion of their city, application was made to 
the tribunes, to recommend to the people the palTmg 
of an order, that Publilius Philo, when his year of 
office fliould expire, might continue in command, as 
pro-conful, -until the war with the Greeks fhould be 
finifhed. A letter was difpatched to Lucius Cor- 
nelius, with orders to name a dictator ; for it was 
not thought proper that the conful fhould be re- 
called, while he was employed in vigoroufly profe- 
cuting the bufmefs of the campaign, and had already 
carried the war into Saimiiutn. He nominated 

Marcus Claudius Marcolhis, who appointed Spurius 
Poftumius maftcr of the horl'e. The cledions, 

however, were not held by the diftator, becaufe the 
regularity of his appointment was called in queffion ; 
and the augurs, being confulted, pronounced that it 
appeared defective. The tribunes inveighed againfl 
this proceeding, as dangerous and difhonourable; 
“ for it was not probable,” they faid, “ that a fault 
“ in the appointment could have been difeovered, 
“ as the conful, rifing in the night, had nominated 
“ the diftator in private, and while every thing was 
“ flill * } nor had the faid conful, in any of his let- 
“ ters, either public or private, made any mention 
of fuch a thing j nor did any peifon whatever ap- 

* Any noife happeniiig, during the taking of the aufpices, 
was reckoned inaulpicious ; hence Jllentium ilgnitied, among the 
augurs, every circuniftance being favourable. 

<c 
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** pear, who .faid that he faw or heard any thing 
“ which could vitiate the aufpices. Neither could 
“ the augurs, fitting at Rome, divine what in- 
“ aufpicious circumftance had occurred to the con- 
** ful in the camp. Who did not plainly perceive, 
“ that the dictator’s being a plebeian, was the defeCk 
which the augurs had difeovered ?” Thel'e, and 
other arguments, were urged, in vain, by the tri- 
bunes : the alfair ended in an interregnum. At laft, 
after the elections had been adjourned repeatedly, on 
one pretext or another, the fourteenth interrex, 
Lucius ii£milius, cleded conluls Caius Ptctelius, 
and Lucius Papirius Mugillanus, or Curfor, as 1 find 
him named, in ibmc annals. 
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XXIV. Hiftorians relate, that, in this year, Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, v.as founded ; and that Alex- 
ander king of Epirus, being flain by a Lucanian 
exile, verified, in the circumllanccs of his death, the 
prediction of Jupiter of Dodona. At the time, 
when he was invited into Italy by the Tarentines, he 
received a caution, from that oracle, to beware of 
the Acherufian waters, and the city Pandofia, for 
there w'ere fixed the limits of his deltiny. Eor that 
reafon he made the greater hafte to pals over to 
Italy, in order to be at as great a diftance as pollible 
from the city Pandofia in Epirus, and the river 
Acheron, which, after flowing through Molollis, 
runs into the lakes called infernal, and is received 
into the Thefprotian gulph. But, as it frequently 
happens, that men, by endeavouring to Ihun their 
fate, run direClly upon it, after having often defeated 
the armies of Bruttium and Lucania, and taken Ile- 
raclea, a colony of the Tarentines, Potentia and Me- 
tapontum from the Lucanians, Tcrina Irom the Brut- 
tians, and fevcral other cities of the Meflapians and 
Lucanians ; and having fent into Epirus three hun- 
dred illuftrious iamilies, whom he intended to keep^ as 
hollages, he polled his troops on three hills, w'hich 

flood 
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BOOK flood at a fmall diflance from each other, not far 
VIII. from' the city Pandofia, and clofe to the frontiers 
Bruttians and Lucanians, in order that he 
B.C.323.‘ t™ght thence make incurfions into eveiy part of the 
enemy’s country. At that time, he kept about his 
perfon two hundred Lucanian exiles, whom he confi- 
dered as faithful attendants, but whofe fidelity, ac- 
cording to the general difpofition of people of that 
defeription, was ever ready to follow the changes of 
fortune. A continual fall of rain fpred fuch an 
inundation over all the plains, as cut off, from the 
three feparate divifions of the army, all communi- 
cation. In this flate, the two parties, in neither 
of which the king was prefent, were fuddenly* at- 
tacked and overpowered by the enemy, who, after 
putting them to the fword, employed their whole 
force in blockading the poll, where Alexander com- 
manded in perfon. From this place, the Lucanian 
exiles fent emillarics to their countrymen, and, ftipu- 
lating a fafe renirn for themlelves, promifed to de- 
liver the king, either alive or dead, into their power. 
But he, bravely relolving to make an extraordinary 
efl'ort, at the head of a chofen band, broke through 
the midft of their forces ; engaged fingly, and- flew 
the general of the Lucanians, and collecting together 
his men, who had been fcattered in the retreat, ar- 
rived at a river, where the ruins of a bridge which 
had been recently broken by the violence of the 
flood, pointed out his road. Here, while the foldiers 
were fording the river on a very uneven bottom, one 
of them, almoft fpent with fatigue and apprehen- 
fion, cried out, as a reflection on the odious name 
of it, — “ You are juftly named Acheros (difmal :)” 
-which expreflion reaching the King’s ears, and in- 
flantly recalling to his mind the fate denounced on 
him, he halted, hefitating whether he ihould crofs 
over or not. Then Sotimus, one of the royal band 
of youths which attended him, alked why he delayed 
in fuch a critical moment ; and fhewed him, that the 

Lucanians 
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Lucanians were watching an opportunity to perpe- BOOK 
trate fome aft of treachery: whereupon the king, VIII. 
looking back, and feeing them coming towards him y 
in a body, drew his fword, and pufhed on his horfe, B!c. 3 *i* 
through the middle of the river. He had now 
reached the (hallow, hen a Lucanian exile, from a 
diftance, transfixed him with a javelin : after his fall, 
the current carried down his lifelefs body, with the 
weapon (ticking in it, to the pofts of the enemy ; there 
it was mangled, in a manner (hocking to relate ; for, 
dividing it in the middle, they font one half to Con- 
fentia, and kept the other, as a (ubjeft of mockery, 
to theml'elves. While they were throwing darts and 
(Jones at if, a woman, mixing with the crowd, (who 
expreflcd a degree of barbaions rage which could 
fcarce be conceived to exi(t in human breads,) pre- 
vailed on them to ftr p for a moment. She then told 
them, with tears in her eyes, that (Ire had a hu(band 
and children, prifoi »r3 among the enemy ; and that 
(he hoped to be able, with the king’s body, (if they 
would grant it to her,) however disfigured, to ran- 
fom her friends : this put an end to their outrages. 

The remnants of his limbs were buried at Confentia, 
entirely through the care of the woman; and his bones 
were fent to Metapontum, to the enemy, from wheneb 
they were conveyed to Epirus, to his wife Cleopatra, 
and his After Olympias ; the latter of whom was the 
mother, the former the fifter, of Alexander the 
Great. Such was the melancholy end of Alexander 
'of Epirus; of which, although fortune did not 
allow him to engage in hoftilities with the Romans, 
yet, as he waged war in Italy, I have thought it 
proper to give this brief account. This year, the 
fifth time fince the building of the city, the Leftif- 
ternium was performed at Rome, for procuring 
the fttvour of the fame deities, to whom it was 
addrefled before. 


XXV. The 
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BOOK XXV. Tlie nfew confuls having, by order of the 
, people, declared war againft the Samnites, exerted 

Y ^ thenifelvts in more formidable preparations of every 
kind, than had been made againft the Greeks; and, 
about the fame time, received a new acceffion of 
llrength, from a quarter where they had no fuch 
expedaiien. The Lucanians and Apulians, nations 
who, until that time, had no kind of intercourfe 
with the Roman people, nropofed an alliance with 
them, promiling a lupply of men and anus for 
the war: a treaty of fiiendftiip was accordingly con- 
cluded. At the fame time, their aflairs w( nt on fuc- 
cefsfuUy in Samnium. I’hrcc towns fell into their 
hands, Allifa;, Callifa:, and Ruftrium; and the adjoin- 
ing country, to a great extent, w’as, on the fir ft arrival 
of the confuls, laid entirely wafte. As the coni- 
mencemet of their operations, on this fide, was at- 
tended with fo much fuccefs, fo the war, in the other 
quarter, where the Greeks were held befieged, now 
drew towards a conclufion. For, bcfides the com- 
munication between the two pofts of the enemy 
being cut off, by the befiegers having poffefiion of 
part of the works through which it had been carried 
on, they now fuffered, within the walls, hardfhips 
fer more grievous than thofe with which they were 
threatened, being infulted in the perfons of their wives 
and children, and feeling all the extremities ufual in 
the facking of cities. When, therefore, intelligence 
arrived, that reinforcements were to come from 
Tarentum, and from the Samnites, all agreed that 
there were more of the latter already within the 
walls than they wifhed; but the young men of 
Tarentum, who were Greeks as well as themfelves, 
♦they earneftly loiiged for, as they hoped to be 
enabled, by their means, to oppofe the Samnites and 
Nolans, which they deemed no lefs neceifary than 
refilling their Roman enemies. At laft a furrender 
to the Romans appeared to be the lighteft evil. 

Charilaus 
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Charilaus and Nymphius, the two principal men BOOK 
in the ftate, confulting togetlier on die fubjeft, VIII. 
fettled thcspart which each was to a£b ; it was, that 
one fhould defert to the Roman general, and the 
other ftay behind to manage affairs in the city, fo * ‘ 
as to facilitate the execution of their plan. Chari* 
laus was the perfon who came to Publilius Philo j 
he told him, that ** he had taken a refolution, 
which he hoped would prove advantageous, for- 
“ tunate and happy to the Palaepolitans, and to 
“ the Roman people, of delivering the fortifica- 
“ tions into his hands. Whether he Ihould ap- 
“ pear, by that deed, to have betrayed, or preferved 
“ his country, depended on the honour of the Ro- 
“ mans. That for himfelf in particular, he neither 
flipulated nor requefted any thing ; but, in behalf 
** of the (late, he re juefted, rather than ftipulated, 

“ that, in cafe the defign ^ould fucceed, the Ro- 
“ man people would confider more efpecially the 
“ zeal and hazard with which it fought a renewal of 
“ their friendfhip, than its folly and raflmefs in dc- 
** viating from its duty.” He was commended by 
the general, and received a body of three thoufand 
foldiers, with which he was to leize on that part of 
the city which was poffeffed by the Samnites, which 
detachment was commanded by J.ucius Quintius, 
military tribune. 

XXVI. In the mean time, Nymphius, on his part, 
artfully addreiling himfelf to the commander of the 
Samnites, prevailed upon him, as all the troops of 
the Romans were employed eithot about Palsepu* 
lis, or in Samnium, to allow him to fail round with 
the fleet, to the territory of Rome, where he under- 
took to ravage, not only the fea cuaff, but the coun- 
try adjoining the very city- But, in order to avoid 
obfervation, it was neceffary, he told him, to fet out 
by night, and to launch the ihips immediately. To 

effedt 
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BOOK effed this, vdth the greater difpatch, all the young 
VIII Samnites, except the neceffary guards of the city, 
y were fent to the fhore. While Nymphius wafted 
B.C.*3a3.' there, giving contradiftory orders, dellgn- 

edly, to create confufion, which was increafed by the 
darknefs, and by the crowd, which was lo numerous 
as to obftrudt each other’s operations, Charilaus, ac> 
coiding to the plan conceited, WitS admitted, by his 
aftociates, into the city ; and, haviiig filled the higher 
parts of it with Roman foldiers, he ordered them to 
raife a fhout ; on which the Greeks, who had re- 
ceived previous diredtions from their leaders, kept 
fhemfelves quiet. Ihe Nolans fled through the op- 
pofite part of the town, by the road leading to Nola. 
The flight of the Samnites, who weie fliut out from 
the city, was eafier, but had a moie difgraceful 
appearance; for they letuined to their homes with- 
out arms, ftiipped of their baggage, and deftitute 
of every thing; all, in fhoit, belonging to them 
being left with their enemies; fo that they were 
objeds of ridicule, not only to foreigners, but 
even to their own countiyinen. I know that 
there is another account of this matter, which re- 
prefents the town to have been betrayed by the 
Samnites; but I have chofen to follow the writers 
moft worthy of credit : befides, the tieaty of Nea- 
polis, for to that place the feat of government of 
the Greeks was then transferred, rendeis it more 
probable, that the renewal of friendfhip was vo- 
luntary on their fide. Pubhlius had a triumph 
decreed him, becaufc people were well convinced, 
..that it was his ccududfc of the ficge which reduced 
the enemy to fubmiflion. This man was diftin- 
guifhed by two extraordinary incidents, of which 
he afibrded the firft inftance: a prolongation of 
command, never before granted to any one ; and a 
triumph after the expiration of his ofBce. 


XXVII. Ano- 
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XXVII. Another war, foon after, arofe with the BOOK 
Greeks of the other coaft. The Tarentines hav- VIII. 


ing, for a confiderable time, buojed up the ftate of 
Palxpolis with delulive hopes of afliitance, when 
they undcrftood that the Romans had gotten polTef- 
fion of that city, as if they were the perfons who had 
fuffered the difappointmcnt, and not the authors of 
it, they inveighed againft the I’akepolitans, and be- 
came furious in their anger and malice towards the 
Romans ; to which they wore farther incited by 
receiving information that the Lucanians and Apu- 
lians had joined them ; for a treaty o! alliance had 
been this year concluded with both thefe natitJhs: 

The bufmefs,” they obferved, “ was now brought 
“ almolt to their doors; and fuch would foon be 


Y.R.429. 

B.C.333. 


“ the ftate of aftaiis, that they mull deal with 
“ the Romans as en mies, or receive them as maf- 


“ ters: that, in faft, their 'interefts were at ftake, 
“ on the ilfue of the war of the Samnites, the only 
“ nation which continued to make oppofition ; and 
“ that with power very inadequate, iince tht'y were 
“ deferred by the I,.ucanians : thefe how ever might 
“ yet be brought back, and induced -to renounce the 
Roman alliance, it proper Ikill were ufed, in fow- 
“ ing dill'ention between them.” Thefe reafonings 
being readily ad<jpted, by people who wilhed for a 
change, they procured, for money, lome young Lu- 
canians of confiderable note in their country, but de- 
void of honour, to bring about their defign ; thefe, 
having lacerated each other’s bodies with ftripes, 
came nalced into a public meeting of their country- 
men, exclaiming that becaufe they had ventured to 
go into the Roman camp, they had been thus beaten 
with rods, by order of the conful, and had hardly 
efcaped the lofs of their heads. Circumftances, fo 
fhocking in their nature, carrying ftrong proofs of 
the ill-treatment, none of artifice, the people were 
So irritated, that, by their clamours, they compelled 

the 
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BOOK magiftrates to call together the fenatej and 
VIII. whim fonie flood round that ali'einbly, inlifting on 
‘ ^ a declaration of war againil the Romans, others 

B c'tzi’ different ways to roufe to arms the multitude 
■ * * ’ refiding in the country. Thus the minds, even of 

rational men, being hurried into imprudence by 
the general uproar, a decree was pafled, that the 
alliance with the Samnites fitould be renewed, and 
ambalfadors fent for that purpofe. 1 hia hafty pro- 
ceeding furprifed the Samnites, who, however, in- 
lifted, that they Ihould not only give hoftages, but 
alfo receive garrifons into their fortified places j 
and they, blinded by refentment, refufed no terms. 
In a little time after, on the authors of the impofi- 
tion removing to Tarentum, the whole came to light. 
But as they had given all power out of their own 
hands, nothing was left them but unavailing repent- 
ance. 

XXVIII. This year proved, as it were, a new 
^ra of liberty to the Roman commons ; a flop being 
put to the praQice of confining debtors. This al- 
teration of the law was eftedlcd in confequence of 
the behaviour of a ufurer, in which lull and cruelty 
were equally confpicuous. His name was Lucius. 
Papirius. To him, one Caius Publilius having fur- 
rendcred his perfon to be confined for a debt due by 
his father, his youth and beauty, which ought to have 
excited commiferation, operated on the other’s mind as 
incentives to barbarity. He firft attempted to icduce 
the young man by impure difeourfes; but finding that 
his ears were Ihocked at their infamous tendency, he 
then endeavoured to terrify him by threats, and remind- 
ed him frequently of his fituation. At laft convinced 
of his refolution to ad conformably to his honourable 
birth, rather than to his prefent condition, he ordered 
him to be ftripped andfeourged. With the marksof the 
rods imprinted in his fieih, the youth rulhed out into 
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the public ftreet, uttering loud compl^nts of the B O O K 
depravednefs and inhumanity of the ufurer. On VIII. 
which a vaft number of people, moved by com- 
paffion for his early age, and indimaiion at his b.C. ^ss* 
barbarous treatment, reflecting at the fame time 
what might be the lot of themfelves, and of thdr 
children, flocked together into the Forum, and from 
thence, in a body, to the fenate-houfe. When the 
confuls were obliged, by the fudden tumult, to call 
a meeting of the fenate, the people, falling at the 
feet of each of the fenators, as they were going into 
the fenate-houfe, prefenled to their view the back of 
Caius torn with ftripes. On that day, in confequence 
of the outrageous conduCl of an individual, one of 
the llrongefl bonds of credit was broken ; and the 
confuls were commanded to propofe to the people, 
that no perfon Ihould be held in fetters or flocks, 
except convided of a cri>'!e, and in order to punilh- 
ment ; but that, for money due, the goods of the 
debtor, not his petfon, fhould be anfwerable. Thus 
the confined debtors were releafed ; and provifion 
made, for the time to come, that they fhould not be 
liable to confinement. 

XXIX. In the courfe of this year, while the war 
with the Samnites was fufficient in iifelf to give 
full employment to the fenate, belides the fudden 
defection of the Lucanians, and the intrigues of the 
Tarentines, by which it had been effeded, they 
found another fource of uneafinefs in an union 
formed by the Hate of the Veflinians with the Sam- 
nites. Which event, though it continued, during 
the prefent year, to be the general fubjed of con- 
veriation, without coming under any public difeuf- 
fion, appeared fo important to the confuls of the 
year following, Lucius Furius Camillus a fecond Y.R.430. 
time, and Dedus Junius, that it was the firfl bull- B.C.333. 
nels which they propofed to the confideration of the 
Ihte. Notwithlcanding it had yet produced no 

VOL. u. p eflfeds. 
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BOOK efiedis, it threw the fenate into great perplexity, as 
Vtll. they dreaded «qually the confequences, either of 
^ paifing it over, or of taking it up ; left on the one 
B.C. «2. hand, if that,people’s.condud paffed with impunity, 
wantonnefs and arrogance might excite other ftates 
in their neighbourhod to follow their example; 
and, on the other, if an attempt fliould be made to 
punifh them by force of arms, refentment and 
dread of immediate danger might produce the fame 
efte^. And the whole body of Veftinians, too, 
was at leaft equal in ftrength to the Samnites, being 
compofed of the Marfians, the Pelignians, and the 
Marruftnians ; againft ail of whom they would have 
to contend, if any fteps were taken againft that 
. nation. However, that opinion prevailed, which 
might, at the time, fcem to have more fpirit than 
prudence ; but the event afforded a proof that for* 
tune affifts the brave. The people, in purfuance of 
the direftion of the lenate, ordered war againft the 
Veftinians, which province fell by lot to Junius ; 
Samnium to Cainillus. Armies were led to both 
places, which, by carefully guarding the frontiers, 
prevented a juniiion of the forces of their enemies. 
But Lucius Furius, on whom the principal weight 
of the bufinefs refted, was deprived of his ihare in 
the management of it, being leized with a fevere 
-ficknefs. He was, therefore, ordered to nominate a 
didator to conduct the war, and he nominated 
Lucius Papirius Curfor, the moft celebrated gmieral, 
by far, of any in that age, who appointed Qubitus 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus mafter of the horle. 
Thefe commanders were remarkable for that «»• 
ploits in war ; but more fo, for a quarrel which 
arofeJ}etween themfelves, and which proceeded &!• 
mcil: to violence. The other conful, in the tei'- 
ritory of the Veftinians, carried on operations of 
Various kinds; and, in all, was uniformly fu£cel»> 
fuL He utterly laid wafte their lands ; and<by fpdK 
mg and burning their hoiifes and com, compelled 

them. 
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them to come to an engagement j when, in one BOOK 
battle, he reduced the ftrength of the Veftinians VIII. 
to fuch a degree, though not without lofs on his „ 
own fide, that they not only fled to their camp; B’c.taa.' 
but, fearing even to truft to the rampart and ’ 
trench, difperfed from thence into the feveral 
towns, in hopes of finding fecurity in the firuadon 
and fortifications of their cities. At lafl; he under- 


took to reduce their towns by force ; and fo ardent 
were the fuldiers, and fuch their refentment for 
the wounds which they had received (hardly one 
of them having come out of the battle unhurt), 
that he took Cutina by fcalade, and afterwards 
Cingilia. The fpoil of both cities he gave to the 
foldieis, in confideration of their having bravely 
furuiounted the ohfl<’uclion both of gates and 
walls. 


XXX. 'fhe cominandeis entered Samnium without 
having obtained any particularly favourable indica- 
tions in the aufpices; an ominous circumftance, 
which pointed, not at the event of war, for that 
was profperous, but at the furious paflions and 
the quarrels which broke out between the leaders. 
For Papirius the diftator, returning to Rome in 
order to take the aufpices anew, in confequence 
of a caution received from the arufpex, left ftrifk 
orders with the mafter of the horfe to remain in 
his poll, and not to engage in battle during his 
abfence. After the departure of the dictator, Fabius 
haidng difeovered by his fcouts, that the enemy 
were m as unguarded a date as if there was not 
a fillgle Roman in their neighbourhood, the high^ 
fpiritted youth, (either conceiving indignation at the 
foie authority in every point appearing to be lodged 
in the hands of the dictator, or induced by the 
(^>portunity of ftriking an important blow,) having 
made the neceflary preparations and difpofltions, 
matched to a place called Imbrinium, and there 

p 2 fought 
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BOOK fought a battle uath the Samnites. His fuccefs 

VIH. in the fight was fuch, that there was no one cir- 

^ ^ cumftance which could have been improved to 
wore advantage, if the dictator had been prefent. 
The leader was not wanting to the foldiers, nor 
the foldiers to their leader. The cavalry too, 
(finding, after repeated charges, that they could not 
break the ranks,) by the advice of Lucius Cominius, 
a military tribune, pulled off the bridles from their 
horfes and fpurred them on fo fariouily, that no 
power could withftand them ; forcing their way 
through the thickeft of the enemy, they bore 
down every thing before them , and the infentry, 
feconding the charge, the whole body was thrown 
into confufion. Of thefe, twenty thoufand are faid 
to have fiillen on that day. Some accounts fay 
that there were two battles fought during the 
diftator’s abfence, and two viftories obtained j but 
the moft ancient writers mention only this one, 
and in fome hiftories the whole tranfadion is 
omitted. The matter of the horfe getting poiTeflion 
of abundance of fpoils, in confequence of the great 
numbers llain, collected the arms into a huge 
heap, and burned them ; either in purfuance of a 
vow to fome of the gods, or, if we choofe to 
credit Fabius, in order to prevent the dictator from 
reaping the fruits of that renown, to which he alone 
was entitled. He feared, too, that Papirius might 
infcribe his name on the fpoils, or carry them in 
triumph. His letters alfo, containing an account 
of the fuccefs, being fent to the fenate, (hewed 
plainly that he wifhed not to impart tb the 
mdator any (hare of the honour; who certainly 
vieiyed the proceeding in this light, for while 
b'hers rejoiced at the vidory obtained, he (hewed 
only furline(s and anger: inipmuch that, imme- 
diately difmiiling the fenate, he battened out of 
the lenate-houfe, and frequently repeatfd with 
warmth, that the legions of the Samnites were not 

more 
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more effeftually vanquilhed and overthrown by the BOOK 
mafter of the horfe, than were the diffatorial dignity VIII. 
and military difcipline, if fuch contempt of orders 
efcaped with impunity. Thus, breathing refent- 5*0.32*'. 
ment and menaces, he fet out for the camp ; but, 
though he travelled with all pollible expedition, 
intelligence arrived before him, that the didlator 
was coming, eager for vengeance, and in every 
fecond fentence applauding the conduct of Titus 
Manlius. 

XXXI. Fabius inllantly called an affembly, and 
intreated the foldiers, to “ fhew the fame courage in 
** proteding him, under whofe condud and aufpices 
** they had conquered, from the outrageous cruelty 
** of the didator, which they had fo lately difplayed 
in defending the commonwealth from its mod 
“ inveterate enemies. He was now coming,** he 
told them, “ frantic with envy j enraged at another*s 
bravery, raving like a madman, bccaufe, in his 
abfence, the bufinefs of the public had been exe-> 

** cuted with remarkable fuccefs ; and if he could 
“ change the fortune of the engagement, would 
“ wifh the Samnites in poffeflion of vidfory rather 
** than the Romans. He talked much of contempt 
of orders j as if his prohibition of fighting were 
“ not didated by the fame motive, which caufed 
“ his vexation at the fight having taken place. He 
wifhed to fhackle the valour of others, and meant 
“ to take away the foldiers* arms when they were 
moft eager for adion, and that no ufe might be 
** made of them in his abfence: he was farther 
“ enraged too, becaufe Quintus Fabius confidered 
" himfelf as mafler of the horfe, not as a beadle to 
** the didator. H9W would he have behaved, had 
** the iffue of the fight been unfortunate ; which, 
thrgpgh the chances of war and the uncertainty 
** of military operations, might have been the cafe ; 

p 3 “ fince 
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BOOK “ fincc now, when the enemy has been vanquifhed, 
VII r, “ (as completely, indeed, as if that leader’s own 
“ fingular talents had been employed in the matter,) 
“ he yet threatens the mafter of the horfe with 
“ punilhment ? Nor is his rancour greater towards 
“ the mafter of the horfe, than towards the military 
“ tribunes, towards the centurions, towards the 
“ foldiers. On all, he would vent his rage ; and 
“ becaufe that is not in his power, he vents it on 
“ one. Envy, like flame, foars upwards ; aims at 
“ the funimit, and makes its attack on the head of 
“ the bufmefs, on the leader. If he could put him 
“ out of the way, together with the glory of the 
“ fervice performed, he would then triumph, like 
“ a conqueror over vanquilhed troops ; and, with- 
“ out fcruple, praftife againft the foldiers, what he 
“ had been allowed to ad againft their commander. 
“ It behoved them therefore, in his caufe, to fup- 
“ port the general liberty ot all. If the dictator 
“ perceived among the troops the fame unanimity 
“ in juftifying their vidory, that they had difplayed 
“ in gaining it, and that all interefted themfclves 
“ in the fafety of one, it would bend his temper to 
“ milder counfels. In fine,” he told them, that 
he committed his life, and all his interefts, to 
“ their honour and to their courage.” 

XXXII. His fpeech was received with the loudeft 
acclamations from every part of the alfcnibly, bid- 
ding him “ have courage; for while the Roman 
“ legions were in being, no man fhould oiler him 
“ violence.” Not long after, the didator arrived, 
a^d inftantly fummoned an aflembly by iuund of 
trumpet. Then, filence being made, a crier cited 
Quintus Fabius mafter of the ^orfe, and as foon 
as, on the lower ground, he had approached the 
tribunal, the didator faid, Quintus Fabius, I de> 
mand of you, when the authority of didator 

« is 
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“ is acknowledged to be fupreme, and is fubmitted BOOK 
“ to by the confuls, officers endowed with regal VIII. 

** power; and likewife by the praetors, created ‘ 

** under the fame aufpices with confuls; whether Jq" 

** or no you think it reafonable that it Ihould ’ 

“ not meet obedience from a mafter of the horfe ? 

“ I alfo alk you whether, when I knew that I fet 
** out from home under uncertain aufpices, it was 
“ . for me, under that confideration, to hazard the 
“ fafety of the commonwealth, or whether my duty 
did not require me to have the aufpices newly 
** taken, fo that nothing might be done while the will 
“ of the gods remained doubtful ? And further, when 
“ a religious fcruple was of fuch a nature, as to 
“ hinder the diftator from afting, whether the 

“ mailer of the horfe could be exempt from it, 

“ and at liberty ? Bi'.t why do I alk thefe quellions, 

“ when, fuppofmg that I had gone without leaving 
“ any orders, your own judgment ought to have 
** been regulated according to what you could dif- 
“ cover of my intention. Why do you not anfwer? 

“ Did I not forbid you to aft, in any refpeft, 

** during my abfence? Did I not forbid you to 

“ engage the enemy? Yet, in contempt of thefe 
“ my orders, while the aufpices were uncertain, 

“ while the omens were confufed, contrary to the 
“ praftice of war, contrary to the difcipline of our 
“ anceltors, and contrary to the authority of the 
** gods, you dared to enter on the fight. Anfwer 
“ to thefe quellions, propofed to you. On any 
** other matter utter not a word. Liftor, draw 
“ near him.” To each of thefe particulars Fabius, 
finding it no eafy matter to anfwer, at one time 
remonllrated againll the fame perfon afting as 
accufer and judge, in a caufe which affefted 
his very exillence; at another, he aflerted that 
his life Ihould fooner be forced from him, than 
the glory of his pall fervices; clearing himfelf, 
and accufing the other by turns, fo that the 

p 4 diftator’s 
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BOOK diiftator's anger blazed -out with freih fury; and 
VIII. he ordered the mafter of the horfe to be dripped) 
and the rods and axes to be got ready. Fabius, 
B.C. 3L! imploring the proteftion of the foldiers, while the 
liOiors were tearing his garments, retired to the 
quarters of the veterans, who were already railing 
a commotion in the alTembly : from them the uproar 
Ipred through the whole body; in one place the 
voice of fupplication was heard ; in another, menaces. 
Thofe who happened to ftand neared to the tri- 
bunal, becaufe, being under the eyes of the general, 
they could eafdy be known, applied to him with 
entreaties to fpare the mader of the horfe, and 
not in him to condemn the whole army. The 
remoter parts of the aflembly, and the crowd col- 
le^ed round Fabius, railed at the unrelenting fpirit 
of the didator, and were not far from mutiny : 
nor was even the tribunal perfedly quiet. The 
lieutenants-general danding round the general’s feat 
befought him to adjourn the bulinefs to the next 
day, and to allow time to his anger, and room 
for confideradon ; reprefenting that “ the indifcretion 
of Fabius had been fumciently rebuked; his 
vidory fulSciently difgraced ; and they begged 
** him not to proceed to the extreme of feverity ; 
“ not to brand with ignominy a youth of extraordi- 
** nary merit, or his &ther, a man of mod illudrious 
“ charader, together with the whole family of 
“ the Fabii.” When neither their prayers nor 
arguments made any imprelllon, they delired him to 
obferve the violent ferment of the aflembly, and told 
him that ** while the foldiers’ tempers were heated to 
fuch a degree, it became not either his age or his 
** wifdom to kindle them into a flame, and afibrd 
matter, for a mutiny: that no one would lay 
“ the blame of fuch an event on Quintus Fabius, 
** who only deprecated punilhment; but on the 
** didator, if, blinded by refentment, he fliould, by 
** an ill-judged conted, draw on himfelf the fury of 

II ** the 
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the multitude : and left he Ihould think that they BOOK 
“ iSted from motives of regard to Quintus Fabius, VIII. 

“ they were ready to make oath that, in their judg- 
“ ment, it was' not for the intereft of the common- Bic- sza 
** wealth that Quintus Fabius Ihould be punilhed 
“ at that time.' 

XXXIII. Their expoftulations irritating the dic- 
tator againft themfelves, inftead of appcafmg his 
anger againft the mafter of the horfe, the licutenants- 
general were ordered to go down from the tribunal ; 
and a^ter feveral vain attempts were made to pro- 
cure filer.ee by means of a crier, the noife and tu- 
mult being fo great that neither the voice cf the 
didtator himfelf, nor that of his apparitois, could be 
heard ; night, as in the cafe of a battle, put an end 
to the conteft. The mafter of the horfe was or- 
dered to attend on the day following ; but, being 
affured by every one that Papirius, being agitated 
and exafperated in the courfe of the prefent con- 
tention, would proceed againft him with greater 
violence, he fled privately from the camp to Rome ; 
where, by the advice of his father, Marcus Fabius, 
who had been three times conful, and likewife dic- 
tator, he immediately called a meeting of the fenate. 

While he was laying his complaints before the 
lathers, of the rage and injuftice of the didfator, on 
a hidden was heard the noife of liftors befoie the 
fenate-houfe, clearing the way, and Papirius himfelf 
arrived, full of refentment, having followed, with 
a guard of light horfe, as’foon as he heard that 
the other had quitted the camp. The contention 
then began anew, and the didtator ordered Fabius 
to be feized. As he perfifted in his purpofe with 
inflexible obftinacy, notwithftanding the united in- 
tereeflions of the principal patricians, and of the 
whole fenate, Fabius, the father, then faid, ** fince 
** ndtber the authority of the fenate has any wdght 

“ with 
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BOOK “ ^th you j nor my age, which you wifh to render 
VIII. “ childlefe; nor the noble birth and merit of a 
' ** mafter of the horfe, nominated by yourfelf ; nor 
B.'c. 322! ** prayers which have often mitigated the rage of an 
** enemy, and which appeafe the wrath of the gods ; 
“ I call upon the tribunes of the commons for fup- 
** port, and appeal to the people : and fince you 
“ decline the judgment of your own army, as well 
“ of the fenatc, 1 call you before a judge who muft 
** certainly be allowed, though no other Ihould, to 
“ poifefs more power and authority than yourfelf, 
“ though diftator. It lhall be feen whether you 
will fubmit to an appeal, to which Tullus Hofti- 
“ Hus, a Roman King, fubmitted.” They pro- 
ceeded diredly from the fenate-houfe to the affembly ; 
where, being arrived, the dictator attended , by few, 
the mafter of the hoife by all the people of the firft 
rank in a body, Papirius cofnmanded him to be 
taken from the roftrum to fhe lower ground ; on 
which, his father, following him, faid, “ You do 
“ well in ordering us to be brought down to a 
“ place where even as private perfons we have 
liberty of fpeech.*’ At firft, inftead of regular 
fpeeches, nothing but altercation was heard : at 
length, the indignation of old Fabius, and the 
ftrength of his voice, got the better of noife, while 
• he reproached Papirius with arrogance and cruelty. 

“ He himfelf,” he faid, “ had been didator at 
“ Rome: and no man, not even the loweft 
“ plebeian, or centurion, or foldier, had fuffered 
“ in any way through his means. But Papirius 
fought for vidlory and triumph over a Roman com- 
mandcr with as much zeal as over the generals of 
“ the enemy. What an immenfe difierence between 
** the moderation of the ancients, and the opprefiion 
** of the moderns? Quintius Cincinnatus, when 
didator, Ihewed no farther mark of refentment to 
** Lucius Minucius the conful> (although fifom his ill 
*' ** condu^ 
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** condud he had fallen into the power of the enemy, BOOK 
“ and from which he refcued him,) than leaving Vlli, 

** him at the head of the army, in the quality of 
“ lieutenant-general, inAead of conful. Marcus 
“ Furius Camillus, in the cafe of Lucius Furius, 

“ who, in contempt of his great age and authority, 

“ had fought a battle, the iffue of which was dif- 
honourable in the laft degree, not only reftrained 
“ his anger at the time, fo as to write no unfavoura- 
“ ble reprefentation of his conduft to the people or 
“ the fenate ; but, after returning home, when the 
“ patricians gave him a power of eledling from 
“ among his colleagues whoever he might approve 
** as an alfociate with himfelf in the command, chofe 
“ that very man in preference to all the other con- 
“ fular tribunes. Nay, the body of the people them- 
“ felves, whofe power is fupreme in every cale, 

“ never fufFered thei. pallions to carry them to greater 
“ feveiity, even towards thofe, who, through ralh- 
“ nefs and ignorance, had occafioned the lofs of 
“ armies, than the fining them in a fum of money. 

“ Until that day, a capital profecution for ill con- 
“ dudt in war had never been inllituted againft 
“ any commander, but now, generals of the Roman 
“ people, after gaining the moft fplendid vidtories, 

“ and meriting the moft honourable triumphs, are 
“ threatened with rods and axes ; a treatment which 
“ would not have been deemed allowable, even 
“ towards thofe who had been defeated by an enemy. 

** What degree of punilhment would his fon have 
“ been liable to, if he had occafioned the lols of the 
“ army ? if he had been put to flight, and driven 
“ out of his camp ? Could the didtator ftretefi his 
“ refentment and violence to any greater length than 
to fcourge him, and put him to death? How 
was it confiftent with realbn, that, through the 
“ means of Quintus Fabius, the Itate fhould be 
filled with joy, exulting in vidtory, and occupied 

« in 
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BOOK in thankfgivings and congratulations ; while, at 
VIII. “ the fame time, he who had giveft occalion to the 
** temples of the gods being thrown open, their 
B C ^22^ ** altars yet fmoking with facrifices, and loaded 
• 3 **' (c honours and offerings, Ihould be ffripped 
naked, and torn with flripcs in the light of the 
“ Roman people ; within view of the Capitol and 
“ citadel, and of thofe godr^ whofe aid he had fo 
« fuecefsfully invoked in two different battles ? 
** With what temper would fuch pioceedings be 
“ borne by the army which had conquered under 
** his condud and aufpices ? What mourning 
“ would there be in the Roman camp j what joy 
“ among their enemies ?” This fpeech he accom* 
panied with an abundant flow of tears ; uniting 
reproaches and complaints, imploring the aid both 
of gods and men, and warmly embracing his fon. 

XXXIV. On his fide flood the majefty of the 
fenate, the favour of the people, the fupport of the 
tribunes, and regard for the abfent army. On the 
other fide were urged the inviolable authority of the 
Roman government and •military difcipline; the 
edi£l of the diflator, always obferved as the man- 
date of a deity; nor was the feverity of Manlius 
forgot, and his poflponing even parental affedion 
to public utility. “ The fame alfo,” faid the 
didator, ** was the condud of Lucius Brutus the 
** founder of Roman liberty, in the cafe of his two 
** fons. But now, fuch is the indulgence of fathers, 
** and the eafinefs of temper in the aged, that in 
this cafe^of cdhtempt of the didatorial audicurity, 
**" they indulge the young in the fubverfion of roili" 
“ tary order, as it it were a matter of trifling 
** confequence. For his part, however, he would 
perfevere in his purpofe, and would not remit the 
** imallefl: part of the punifhment juftly due to a 
** perfon who fought contrary to his orders, while 

« the 
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** the rites of religion were imperfectly executed, BOOK 
** and the aufpices uncertain. Whether the ma> VIII. 
“ jefty of the fupreme authority was to be perpetual, y 
“ or not, depended not on him j but Lucius Papi- B!c.3a3*. 
** rius would not diminiih aught of its rights. He 
** wiflied that the tribunitian office, inviolate itfelf, 

** would not, by its interpofition, violate the autho- 
** rity of the Roman government ; nor the Roman 
** people, in his cafe particularly, annihilate the die* 

** tator, and the rights of the didatorfhip, toglkher. 

** But, if this fhould be the cafe, not Lucius 
** Papirius, but the tribunes and the people, would 
** be blamed by poflerity; though then too late, 

** when military difeiplina being once dilfolved, the 
** foldier would no longer obey the orders of the 
“ centurion, the centurion thofe of the tribune, the 
** tribune thofe of the lieutenant-general, the lieu- 
** tenant-general thofe of the conful, nor the mafter 
** of the horfe thofi of the diClator. No one 
“ would then pay any deference to men, no, nor 
“ even to the gods. Neither ediCls of generals, 

“ nor aufpices, would be obfenred. The foldiers, 

** without leave of abfence, would draggle at ran- 
** dom through the lands of friends and of foes; 

** and, regardlefs of their oath, would, merely to 
“ gratify a wanton humour, quit the fervice when- 
** ever they might choofe. The dandards would 
bq,/orlaken; the men would neither affemblc 
** in ' furfuance of orders, nor attend to the dif- 
** ference of fighting by night or by day, on 
** favourable or unfavourable ground. In a word, 

** militaiw operations, indead of the regularity 
** edablimed under the fanCrion dF % fwred folem- 
** nity, would become like thofe of free-booters, 

** direded by chance and accident. Render your- 
** felves, then, tribunes of the commons, account- 
** able for all thefe evils, to all future ages. 

** Expofe your own perfons to thefe heavy imputa- 

“ dons 
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BOOK ** tions in defence of the licentious condud of 
^ ** Quintus Fabius.” 

y.R.430. 

B.C.J22. XXXV. The tribunes flood confounded, and 
were now more anxioufly concerned at their own 
fituation than at his who fought their fuppoit, when* 
they were freed from this embarraffment by the 
Roman people unanimoufly having recourfe to 
prayers and entreaties, that th«» diftator would, for 
their^Vakes, remit the punifhment of the mafter of 
the horfe. The tribunes likewife, feeing the bufinefs 
take this turn, followed the example, earneftly be- 
feeching the dictator to pardon human error, to con- 
fider the immaturity of the oliender*s age, who had 
fuffered fufHciently : and now the youth himfelf, now 
his father, Marcus Fabius, difclaiming farther con- 
teft, fell at the didator’s knees, and deprecated his 
wrath. Then the di<frator, after caufing filened, 
faid, “ Romans, it is well. Military difcipli^e has 
prevailed; the majefty of government has pre- 
vailed ; both which were in danger of cealingthis 
“ day to exift. Quintus Fabius, who fought cott- 
trary to the order of his commander, is not ac- 
“ quitted of guilt ; but, after being condemned as 
“ guilty, is granted as a boon to the Roman people ; 

is granted to the college of tribunes, fupporting 
“ him with their prayers, not with the regular 
“ power of their office. Live, Quintus FaMuS, 
“ more happy in this union of all parts of the ftate 
for your prefervation than in the viftory in which 
** you lately exulted. lave, after having ventured oil 
** fuch an as your hither himfelf, had he beett 
** in the prace of Lucius Papirius, would not have 
pardoned. With me you fhall be reconciled, 
** whenever you wilh it. To the Roman people, to 
“ whom you owe your life, you can perform lio 
** greater fervice, than to let this day teach you thO 
** important lefibft of fubmilfion to lawful cmmmmds, 

« both 
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** both in war and peace.” He then declared, that BOOK 
the mailer of the horfe was at liberty to depart : and, VIII. 
as he retired from the roftrum, the fenate, being greatly y 
rqoiced, and the people frill more fo, gather^ round b.C ‘ sia*. 
him, and efcorted him, on one hand commending the 
didator, on the other congratulating the mafter of 
the horfe ; while all agreed in opinion, that the au- 
thority of military command was confirmed no lefs 
efi^ually in the inftance of Quintius Fabius than 
in that of young Manlius. It fo happened,'Hthat, 
through the courfe of that year, as often as the dic- 
tator left the army, the Samnites were in motion : 
but Marcus Valerius, the lieutenant-general, who 
commanded in the camp, had Quintus Fabius before 
his eyes for an example, not to fear any violence of 
the enemy, fo much as the unrelenting anger of the 
di£bitor. So that whai a body of his foragers fell 
into an ambufcade, and were cut to pieces in difad- 
vantagiraus ground, it as generally believed that the 
lieutenant-general could have given them aififrance, 
if he had not been held in dread by his rigorous 
orders. The refentment which this excited helped 
to alienate the affe&ions of the foldiery from the dic- 
tator ; againfr whom they had been before incenfed 
by his implacable behaviour towards Quintus Fabius, 
and from having granted him pardon at the inter- 
ceffion of the Roman people, after he had refufed it 
to their entreaties. 

XXXVI. The di^tor prohibited Quintus Fabius 
from acting in any cafe as a raagifrrate, 'conferred 
the Command in the city on Luc^ Papirius 
Crafrus, as mafrer of the horfe, and theAetumed to 
the camp; where his arrival brought neither any 
great joy to his countrymen, nor any degree of ter- 
ror to the enemy : for, on the day following, either 
not knowing the di£laror*s arrival, or little regard- 
ing whether he were prefent or abfent, they marched 
out in order of battle. Of fuch importance, howr 

ever, 
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BOOK ever, was that fingle man, Lucius Papirius, that, 
VIII. had the zeal of the foldiers feconded the ^poli- 
' tions of the commander, no doubt was entertained 
B.C.tzl. ^ might have been put, that day, to 
’ the war with the Sainnites. He chofe the beft pof« 
fible pofition for his troops, polled his body of re* 
ferve moll judicioully, and llrengthened them with 
every advantage which military ^11 could devife: 
but the foldiers exerted no vigour ; and defignedly 
kept from conquering, in order to injure the reputa- 
tion of their leader. Of the Samuites, however, 
very many were flain; and great numbers of the 
Romans wounded. The experienced commander 
quickly perceived the circumllance which prevented 
his fuccefs, and that it would be necelTary to mode- 
rate his temper, and to mingle mildnefs with aulle- 
rity. Accordingly, attended by the lieutenants- 
general, he went round to the tents of the wounded 
foldiers, enquiring of each the Hate of his health ; 
then, mentionii^ them by name, he gave them in 
charge to the omcers, tribunes, and prsfeds, recom- 
mending them to their particular care. This beha- 
viour, popular in itfelf, he maintained with fuch 
dexterity, that by his attention to their recovery, he 
gradually gained their affedion ; nor did any thing 
fo much contribute towards their recovery as the 
gratitude excited by this humane condefeenuon. As 
foon as the men were rellored to health, he came to 
an engagement with the enemy ; and both himfelf and 
the troops, bein^ polTelfed with full confidence of 
fuccefs, he fo entirely defeated and difperfed the Sam- 
nites, that they never, after that day, met the didator 
in the fieMR The viSorious army, afterwards, di- 
seded its marcli wh^^rever a profpedl of booty invited, 
and traverfed thdr territories without a weapon being 
raifed againll them, or any oppofition givoa, eidier 
openly or by llratagem. It added to thdr alacrity, 
that me di^tor had, by proclamation, given me 

whole 
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whole fpoil to the foldiers ; fo that they were ani* BOOK 
mated not only by the public quarrel, but by their Vlii. 
private emolument. I’hus reduced, the Samnites y 
fued to the dictator for peace, and, after they had b.C. 32*". 
engaged to fiipply each of his foldiers with a fuit of 
clothes, and a year’s pay, being ordered to apply to 
the fenate, they anfwered, that they would follow 
the dictator, committing their caufe wholly to his 
integrity and honour. On this the troops were 
withdrawn out of Samnium. 

XXXVII. The didator entered the city in tri- Y.R.431. 
umph ; and, though defirous of refigning his office B-C.32I. 
immediately, yet, by order of the fenate, he held it 
until the confuls were eleded: thefe were Caius 
Sulpicius Longus, a fecond time, and Quintus .£mi> 
lius Cerretanus. The Samnites, without hnifhing 
the treaty of peace, the terms being ftill in nego- 
tiatipn, departed, aftoi concluding a truce for a year. 

Nor was even that faithfully obferved ; fo ftrongly 
was their inclination for war e\'cited, on hearing 
that Papirius was gone out of office. In this con- 
fulate of Caius Sulpicius and Quintus iEinilius (fome 
hiftories have Aulius), to the revolt of the Samnites, 
was added a new war with the Apulians. Armies 
were fent againft both. The Sasnnites fell by lot to 
Sulpicius, the Apulians to jEimlius. Some writers 
lay, that this war was not waged with the Apulians, 
but in defence of the allied ftates of that nation, 
againfl the violence and injuftice of the Samnites. 

But the circumftances of the Samnites at that period, 
whffl they were themfelves engaged in a^vvar, which 
they could with difficulty fupport, render it more 
probable that they did not make war on the Apulians, 
but that both nations were in arms againft the 
Romans at the fame time. However, no memorable 
event occurred. The lands of the Apulians and 
Samnium were utterly laid wafte; but in neither 
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BOOK quarter did the enemy Ihew themfelves. At Rome, 
VIII. an alarm, which happened in the night, fuddenly 
y ‘^~ roufed the people from their fleep, in fuch a fright, 
B.C.'3 zi! Capitol and citadel, the walls and gates, 

were all filled with men in arms. But after they 
had called all to their pods, and run together, in 
bodies, in every quarter, when day appeared, neither 
the author nor caufe of the alarm could be difcovercd. 
This year, in purfuance of th'* advice of Flavius, a 
tribune of the commons, theXufculans were brought 
to a trial before the people. He propofed, that 
puniihment Ihould be inflidled on thofe of the Tuf- 
culans, “ by whofc advice and afliftance the Veli- 
“ ternians and Privernians had made war on the 
“ Roman people.” The Tufculans, with their wives 
and children, came to Rome, and in mourning habits, 
like perfons under accufation, went round the tribes, 
throwing themfelves at the feet of the citizens with 
humble fupplicationvS. 'fhis excited a degree of com- 
panion which operated more effectually towards pro- 
curing them pardon, than all the arguments they 
could urge, did towards clearing themfelves of guilt. 
Every one of the tribes, except the Pollian, negatived 
the propofition. The feutence of the Pollian tribe 
was, that the grown-up males fhould be beaten, 
and put to death, and their wives and children 
fold by auction according to the rules ot war. It 
appears, that the refentment which arofe againll 
the advifers of fo rigorous a meafure, was retained 
in memory by the Tufculans down to the age of 
our fathers ; and that hardly any candidate of the 
Pollian tiibe could, ever fince, gain the votes of 
the Papirian. 

Y.R.432. XXXVIII. In the following year, which was the 
B.C.33a. confulate of Quintus Fabius and Lucius Fulvius, 
Aulus Cornelius Arvina being made dictator, and 
Marcus Fabius Ambuffus maffer of the horfe, 

troops 
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troops were levied with greater exertion than ordi- BOO 
nary, under the appichenAon of having a more VIII. 
powerful oppofuion than ufual to encounter, in the 
war with the Samnites, who, it v^.is reported, had b'c «o* 
procured, from their neighbours, a number of young 
men for hire : an army theiefore, of extraordinary 
force, was fent againft them. Although in an hof- 
tile country, their camp was pitched in as carelcls a 
manner, as if the foe were at a great dillance ; when, 
fuddenly, the legions of the Samnites approached 
with fo much boldnefs as to advance their rampart 
clofe to an out-poft of the Romans. Night coming 
on, prevented their affaulting the works ; but they 
did not conceal their intention of doing fo next day, 
as foon as the light fliould appear. The tliftator 
found that there would be a necellitv for fi'<hting 
fooner than he had expefted, and lelt rhe ijtuation 
Ihould be an obftruftum to the biavery of the tioops, 
he led away the leg* ns in fikntt, having a great 
number of fires the better to deceive the enemy. 'Fhe 
camps, however, lay fo clofe together, that ht could 
not efcape their obfervation ; tlicir caval'v inlfantly 
purfued, and prefied cUdeK on his troops, yet 
refrained from attacking them until the day appealed. 

Their infantry did not even quit their camp before 
day-light. As loon as it was dawn, the cavalry 
ventmed to begin Ikirnufhmg; and, by harafling 
the Roman rear, and pi effing thi m in places of 
difficult paiTage, coniideiably delayed their march. 
Meanwhile their infantiy ovenoc.k the cavalry; 
and now the Samnites purfued clofe with their 
entire lorce Hie diclator then, finding that he 
could no loi'gci go foiward without great inconve- 
nience, ord.ted the fpot whore ho liood to be 
meafured out for a camp. But it was iiiipoffible, 
while the enemy’s hoife were Iproad about on every 
fide, that palifades could be biought, and the work 
be begun: feeing it, theicfbre, imprafticable, either 
to march forward, or to fettle himfell there, he drew 

Q 2 up 
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BOOK up his troops for battle, removing the baggag;e out 
VIII. of the line. The enemy likewife formed their line 

V ; no wife inferior, either in fpirit or 

Biclw* “ ftrength. Their courage was chiefly improved 
from not knowing that the motive of the Romans* 
retreat was the incommodioufnefs of the ground, fo 
that they imagined themfelves objefts of terror, 
and fuppofed that they were purfuing men who fled 
through fear. This kept the balance of the fight 
equal for a confiderable time; though, of late, it 
had been unufual with the Samnites to ftand even 
the Ihout of a Roman army. Certain it is, that the 
conteft, on this day, continued fo very doubtful 
from the third hour to the eighth, that neither was 
the fhout repeated, after being raifed at the firft 
onfet, nor the ftandards moved either forward or 
backward; nor any ground loft: on either fide. 
They fought without taking bregth, every man in 
his poft, and pufliing againft their opponents with 
their ftiields. The noife continuing equal, and the 
terror of the fight the fame, feemed to denote, 
that the decifion would be eflfefted either by fatigue 
or by the night. The men had now exhaufted 
their Itrength, the fword its power, and the leaders 
their fldll; when, on a hidden, the Samnite cavalry, 
having learned from a fingle troop which had 
advanced beyond the reft, that the baggage of the 
Romans lay at a diftance from their army, without 
any guard or defence; eager for booty, they 
haftened to attack it : of which, the dictator being 
informed by a hafty meflenger, faid, Let them 
** alone, let them encumber themfelves with fpoils.** 
iVfrerwards came federal, one after another, crying 
out, that they were plundering and carrying oflf 
all the efleds of the fcldiers: he then called to 
him the mafter of the horfe, and faid, Do you 
** fee, Marcus Fabius, that the enemy’s cavalry 
“ have forfaken the fight ? They are entangled and 
** encumbered with our baggage. Attack them: 
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“ you will find them, as is the cafe of every multi- BOOK 
“ tude employed in plundering, Tcattered about; VIII. 

“ few mounted on horfeback, few with fwords in y ^ 

their «hands ; and, while they are loading their b,C, jao. 
** horfes with fpoil, and unarmed, put them to the 
“ fword, and make it bloody fpoil for them. I will 
** take care of the legions, and the fight of the in- 
“ fantry : your’s be the honour which the horfe 
“ fhall acquire.” 

XXXIX. The body of cavalry, in the moft exaft 
order pollible, charging the enemy, who were ftrag- 
gling and embarraffed, filled every place with {laugh- 
ter : for the packages which they haflily threw down, 
and which lay in the way of their feet, and of the 
affrighted horfes, as they endeavoured to efcape, 
made them unable either to fight or fly. Then Fa- 
bius, after he had aim'd entirely cut oflf the enemy’s 
horfe, led round his fquadrons in a fmall circuit, and 
attacked the infantry in the rear. The new fhout, 
raifed in that quarter, terrified the Samnites on the one 
hand ; and when, on the other, the dictator faw their 
troops in the van looking behind them, their batta- 
lions in confufion, and their line wavering, he ear- 
nefily exhorted and animated his men, calling on the 
tribunes and chief centurions, by name, to join him 
in renewing the fight. Railing the fliout anew, they 
prefled forward, and as the) advanced, perceived 
the enemy more and more confufed. I'he cavalry 
now could be feen by thofe in front, and Cornelius, 
turning about to the feveral companies, made them 
underuand, by railing his voice and hands, that 
he faw the ftaudards and bucklers of his own horfe- 
men. On hearing which, and at the fame time 
feeing them, they, at once, fo far forgot the 
fktigue which they had endured, through almofl the 
whole day, and even their wounds, that they rufhed 
to the fray with as much vigour and alacrity, as if 
they were coming fireih out of camp on recdving 

Q 3 the 
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BOOK the Hgnal for battle. The Samnites could no longer 
VIII fuftain the charge of horfe and foot together ; part 
of them, inclofed on both fidcs, were cut oflf ; the 
B.C. 320. fej)arated, and fled different ways. The inffintry 
flew thofe who were furroundcd and made refiftance ; 
and the cavalry made great havoc of the fugitives, 
among whom fell their general. This battle crulhed, 
at length, the power of the Samnites fo efledfually, 
that, in all their meetings, they exprefled much dif- 
content, and faid, “ it was not at all to be wondered 
at, if in an impious war, commenced in violation 
** of a treaty, when the gods were, with juftice, 
more incenfed again ft them than men, none 
“ of their undet takings profpered. They were not 
“ to expe£l the crime, (for fuch an infradtion of 
“ treaties muft be held,) to be expiated and atoned 
** for without a heavy penalty. The only altema* 
** tive they had, was, whet he the p- nalty fliould be 
“ the guilty blood of a fc.v, or the innocent blood 
** of all.” Some now vcntuied to n<imc the authors 
of the war, among whom was paiticuhtrly mentioned 
Brutulus Papius; he was a inaa ol powei and noble 
birth, and undoubtedly the c’.aif- ot the late rupture. 
The prsetorf being compelleil 10 take the opinion 
of the aflembly concerning him, a tlecree was 
made, “ that Brutulus Papius fliould be liclivcred 
“ into the hands of the Romans; and (hat, to- 
“ gether with him, f 1 the fpoil taken from the 
“ Romans, and the prifoners, Ihould be fent to 
Rome, and that the rcllitution demanded by the 
“ heralds, in conformity to treaty, fhould be made, 
“ as was agreeable to juftice and equity.” In pur- 
fuance of this determination, heralds were fent to 
Rome, and alfo the dead body of Brutulus ; for, by 
a voluntary death, he avoided the punifhment and 
ignominy intended for him. It was thought 
proper that his goods alfo Ihould be delivered up 
along with the body. But none of all thofe things 
wsiie accepted, except the prifoners, and fuch ardcles 
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oi the I'poil as were recognized by the owners. 
The dictator obtained a triumph by a decree of the 
fenate. 

XL. Some writers affirm, that the confuls had 
the condufl: of this war, and that they triumphed 
over the Samnites ; and alfo, that Fabius advanced 
into Apulia, and carried off from thence abundance 
of fpoil. But that Aulus Cornelius was diflator 
that year is an undifputed fa£t. The qucftion then 
is, whether he was appointed for the purpofe of 
conducing the war, or on occalion of the illnefs of 
Lucius Plautius, the praetor ; in order that there 
might be a magiftratc to give the fignal for the 
ftarting of the chariots at the Roman games. This 
latter is afferted of him ; and that after performing 
the bufinefs, which in truth reflefted no great luftre 
on his office, he refigned the diftatorlhip. It is 
not eafy to determine between either the fafls or 
the writers, which of them deferves the preference: 
I am perfuaded that hiftory has been much cor- 
rupted by means of funeral panegyrics, and falfe 
inferiptions on montiments ; each family ftiiving by 
falfe reprefentations to appropriate to itlelf the fame 
of Warlike exploits, and public honours. From this 
caufe, certainly, much confufion has taken place, 
both in the memoirs of individuals, and in the 
public records of events. Nor is there extant any 
writer, contemporary with thofc events, on whofe 
authority we can with certainty rely. 
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Titus VitUrtus and Spurtus P^utniuSy with thur army^ fur- 
rounded by the Samnites at the Caudine forks ; enter into 
a treaty^ give ftx hundred hoflages^ and are fent under the 
yoke. The treaty declared invalid ; the two gtnerals and 
the other fur cites fent baik to the SammtiSy but are not 
accepted. Not long after ^ PaptnuT Citrfor obliterates this 
difgrace^ by vanquijhtug the SanmiteSy fending them under 
the yokCf and recovering the hcjlages. 2 wo tribes added. 
Aptius Claudius f lenfor^ confruBs the Claudtan aqueduBy 
and the Appian road 5 admits the fans of freeuom into the 
fenate. Succejfes agaitiji the Apulians^ JCtrufianSy Um^ 
hriansy Marfansy Peligmansy AEquanSy and Samnites. 
Mention made of Alexander the Greaty who fouri/hed at 
this time ; a comparative ejlimate of hts frengthy and that 
of the Roman people y tending to JhoWy that if he had carried 
his arms into Italyy he would not have been as fuccefsful 
there as he had been in the Ea/lern countries. 


BOOK 

IX. 

-V — ^ 

Y.R.43J. 

B.C.319. 


I, rr^HE year following was diltinguiihed by the 
X convention of Caudium, fo memorable on 
account of the misfortune of the Romans. The con- 
fuls of the year were Titus Veturius Calvinus, and 
Spurius Pollumius. The Samnites were that year 
commanded by Caius Pontius^ fon to Herennius, 
bom of a father moll highly renowned for wifdom, 
and himfelf a confummate warrior and commander. 
Wjien the ambafladors, who had been fent to ofibr 
* reltiiutioD, 
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reftitution, returned, without concluding a peace, BOOK 
he faid, in an affembly, “ that ye may not think ^ 

“ that no purpofe has been efFe£led l>y this einbaffv, y 
be affured, that whatever degree of anger the Bic.319. 
“ deities of heaven had conceived againd us, on 
“ account of the infraction of the treaty, has been 
“ hereby expiated. I am very confident, that 
“ whatever ddties they were, whofe will it was, 
that you Ihould be reduced to the neceffity of 
** ihaking reftitution, it was not agreeable to them, 

“ that our atonement for the breach of treaty (hould 
“ be fo haughtily fpurned by the Romans. For what 
“ more could poffibly be done towards appeafing the 
gods, and foftening the anger of men, than we 
“ have done ? The elFeCts of the enemy, taken 
“ among the fpoils, which appeared to be our own 
“ by the right of war, we reftored : the authors of 
“ the war, as we cot id not deliver them up alive, 

** we delivered to them dead : their goods we car- 
** ried to Rome, left, by retaining them, any de- 
** gree of guilt Ihould remain among us. What 
“ more, Roman, do I owe to thee ? what to the 
treaty ? what to the gods, the guarantees of the 
“ treaty ? What umpire lhall I call in to judge of 
« your refentment, and of my punilhment ? I de- 
“ dine none ; neither nation nor private perfon. 

“ But if the weak is not to find protection againft a 
“ ftronger in human laws, I will appeal to the * 
“ gods, the avengers of intolerable arrogance, and 
“ will befeech them to turn their wrath againft thofe 
“ who are not fatisfied by the reftoration of their 
“ own, nor by additional heaps of other men’s pro- 
** perty j whofe inhuman rage is not fatiated by the 
** death of the guilty, by the furrender of their 
** lifelefs bodies, and by their goods accompanying 
** the furrender of the owner ; who cannot be ap- 
** peafed otherwife than by giving, them our blood 
** to drink, and our entrails to be torn. Samnites, 
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war is juft, when it becomes neceftary, and arms 
are clear of impiety, when men have no hope left 
“ but in arms. Wherefore, as the iffue of every 
“ human undertaking depends chiefly on men’s 
“ ading either with or without the favour of the 
“ gods, be aflhred that the former wars ye waged 
“ in oppofition to the gods more than to men ; in 
“ this, which we are now to undertake, ye will ad 
under the immediate guidance of the gods them- 
felves.” 


II. After uttering thefe picdidions, not more 
favourable than tiue, he led out the troops, and 
placed his camp about Caudium, as much out of 
view as pofllblo. From thence he fent to Calatia, 
where he heard that the Roman confuls were 
encamped, ten foldiers, in the habit of ftiepherds, 
and ordered them to keep fomc cattle feeding in 
feveral dift'erent places, at a fmall diftance from the 
Roman polls ; and that, when they fell in with 
any of their foragers, they Ihould all agree in the 
f^me ftory, that the legions of the Samnites were 
then in Apulia, bcfieging I.uceria with their whole 
force, and very near becoming mafters of it. Such 
a rumour had been induftrioufly fpred before, and 
had already reached the Romans ; but thefe prifoners 
caufed them to give it greater credit, efpecially as 
they all concurred in the fame report. The Romans 
did not hefitate to refolve on carrying fuccour to 
the Lucerians, becaufe they were good and ftiith- 
ful allies; and for this farther reafon, left all 
Apulia, through apprehenfion of the impending 
(Tanger, might go over to the enemy. The only 
point which came under deliberation was, by what 
road they fhould go. There were two roads leading 
to Luceria, one along the coaft of the upper fea, 
wide and open ; but, as it was the fafer, fo it was 
proportionably longer : the other, which was ftiorter, 

throng 
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through the Caudine forks. The nature of the BOOK 
place is this : there are two deep glens, narrow and IX. 
covered with wood, conneded together by moun- y 
tains ranging on both fides, from one to the other ; jj’c. 319I 
between thefe, lies a plain of confiderable extent, 
abounding in grafs and water, and through the 
middle of which the paflage runs : but before this is 
arrived at, the firft defile niuft be palled, while the 
only way back is through the road by which it was 
entered ; or if in cafe of rcfolving to proceed for- 
ward, it mull be by the other glen, which is ftill 
more narrow and difficult. Into this plain the 
Romans marched down their troops, by one of thofe • 
palTes, through the cleft of a rock ; and, when they 
advanced to the other defile, found it blocked up by 
trees thrown acrofs, with a mound of huge {tones. 

The flratagem of the uiemy now became apparent j 
and at the fame time a body of troops was feen on 
the eminence over the glen. Hafleuing back, then, to 
the road by which they had entered, they found that 
alfo fhut up by fuch another fence, and men in 
arms. Then, without orders, they halted ; amaze- 
ment took polfeffion of their minds, and a ftrange 
kind of numbnefs of their limbs : they then remained 
a long time motionlefs and filent, with their eyes 
fixed on each other, as if each thought the other 
more capable of judging and advifing than himfelf. 

After fome time, the conful’s pavilions were crefted, 
and they got ready the implements for throwing 
up works, although they were fcnfible that it muft 
appear ridiculous to attempt raifing a fortification in 
their prefent defperate condition, and when almoft 
every hope was loft. Yet, not to add a fault to 
their misfortunes, they all, without being adviled or 
ordered by any one, fet earneftly to work, and 
enclofed a camp with a rampart, clofe to the water, 
ivhile themfelves, befides enduring the haughty 
taunts' of their enemies, feemed with melancholy to 
* acknow- 
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BOOK acknowledge the apparent fruitleflhels of their labour. 

IX. The lieutenants-general and tribunes, without being 
fummoned to confultation, (for there was no room 
Bic.sipi cither confultation or remedy,) aflembled round 
the deje£led conful ; while the foldiers, crowding to 
the general’s quarters, demanded from their leaders 
that fuccour, which it was hardly in the power of 
the immortal gods themfelves to afford them. 

III. Night came on while they were employed 
in lamenting thdr fituation, all urging, with warmth, 
whatever their feveral tempers prompted. Some 
crying out, “ Let us go over thofe fences which 
** obftruft the roads others, “ over the fteeps ; 
“ through the woods; any way, where arms can 
“ be carried. I.et us be but permitted to come to 
“ the enemy, whom we have been ufed to conquer 
“ now near thirty years. All places will be level 
** and plain to a Roman, fighting againfl; the per* 
“ fidious Samnite.” Another would fay, “Whither, 
or by what way can we go ? Do we expeft to 
** remove the mountains from their foundations? 
** While thefe cliffs hang over us, how can we pro- 
« ceed ? Whether armed or unarmed, brave or 
** daffardly, we are all, without diftindlion, cap* 
“ tured and vanquifhed. The enemy will not even 
“ fhew us a weapon, by which we might die with 
“ honour. He will finilh the war, without moving 
“ from his feat.” In fuch difcourfe, thinking of 
neither food nor reff,- they paffed the whole night. 
Nor could the Samnites, though in circumffances fo 
accordant to their wilhes, inflantly determine how to 
aft : ^t was therefore rniverfally agreed, that He* 
rennius Pontius, father of the general, fhould be 
confulted by letter. He was now grown feeble 
through age, and had withdrawn himfelf, not only 
from all military, but alfo from all civil occupations ; 
yet, notwithftanding the decline of his bodily Itrength, 

his 
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his mind retained its full vigour. When he was BOOK 
informed that* the Roman armies were ihut up at I*, 
the Caudine forks, between the two glens, and y 
was alked for advice by his fon’s meflenger, he b’c. 319. 
gave his opinion, that they Ihould all be imme* 
diately difmiifed from thence unhurt. On this 
counfel being rejefted, and the fame meflenger 
returning to advife with him a fecond time, he 
recommended that they Ihould all, to a man, be put 
to death. On receiving thefe anfwers, fo oppolite to 
each other, like the ambiguous rcfponfes of an oracle, 
his fon, although, as well as others, pcrfuaded that 
the powers of his father’s mind, together with thofe 
of his body, had been impaired by age, was yet 
prevailed on, by the general delire of all, to fend 
for him and confult him in perfon. The old man, 
we are told, complied without reluctance, and was 
carried in a waggon to the camp, where, when he 
came to fpeak, he made no alterations in the opinions 
which he had given, only added the rcafons on 
which he founded them. That “ by his firlt plan, 

“ which he efteemed the beft, he meant, by an aft 
“ of extraordinary kindnefs, to eftablilh perpetual 
** peace and friendlhip with a molt powerful nation : 

by the other, to put off the return of war to 
“ the diftance of many ages, during which the 
Roman ftate, after the lofs of thofe two armies, 

« could not eafily recover its ftrength. A third 
“ plan there was not.” His fon, and the other 
chiefs, then alking him if a plan of a middle kind 
** might not be adopted ; of difmifling them unhurt ; 

and, at the fame time, by the right of war, 

“ impofing terms on them as vanquifhed ?” “ That, 

“ indeed,” laid he; “ is a plan of fuch a nature, 

** as neither procures friends nor removes enemies. 

“ Only conlider who they are, whom ye would 
** irritate by ignominious treatment. The Romans 
** are a race who knoyr not . how to lit down quiet 

“ under 
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BOOK “ under defeat ; any fear, which the prefent ne- 
IX. “ ceffity ftiall imprint in their breafts, will rankle 
y “ there for ever, and will not fuffer them to reft, 
B.C.319! have wreaked manifold vengeance on 

“ your heads.” Neither of thefe plans was approved, 
and Herennius was carried home. 

IV. In the other camp, the Romans, having tried 
many fruitlefs efforts to force a paffage, and being 
now deftitute of every means ot fubfiftence, were 
reduced by neceflity to fend ambaffadors, who 
were firft to alk peace on equal tci ins ; which, if 
they did not obtain, they were to challenge the 
enemy to battle. 'I'o this Pontius anfwered, that 
“ the war was at an end ; and fince, even in their 
“ prelint vanquilhed and captive Hate, they were 
" not willing to make acknowledgement of their 
“ fituation, he would fend them under the yoke 
“ unarmed, and only partly clothed ; that the other 
“ conditions of peace fltould be fuch as were juft 
“ and proper between the coitquerors and the con- 
“ quered. Their troops mull depart, and their 
“ colonics be withdrawn out of the territories of the 
“ Samnites ; and for the future, the Romans and 
“ Samnites, under a treaty of equality, fliall live 
“ according to their own refpedive laws. On thefe 
“ terms he was ready to ncgociate with the confuls : 
“ and if any of thefe Ihould not be accepted, he 
“ forbade the ambafladors to come to him again.” 
When the refult of this embaffy was made known, 
fuch general lamentation fuddenly arofe, and fuch 
melancholy took poffeflion of every mind, that had 
they been told that a' I were to die on the fpot, 
they could not have felt deeper afflidion. Silence 
continued a long time ; the confuLs not being able 

to utter a word either in favour of a treaty 

fo difgraccful, or againft a treaty fo neceffary ; at 

length, Lucius Lentulus, who was the firft among 
the Ij^utenant-generals, both in refpedl of bravery, 
*' 10 ' and 
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and of the public honours which he had attained, BOOK 
addrefled them thus : “ Confuls, I have often heard IX. 

“ my father fay, that he was the only perfon in the 
“ Capitol, who did not advife the lenate to ranfom ^ 

“ the ftate from the Gauls with gold ; and this he '’39* 
“ would not concur in, becaufe they had not been 
“ enclofed with a trench and rampart by the enemy, 

“ (who were remarkably flothful with refpeft to 
works, and raifmg fortifications,) and becaufe they 
“ might fally forth, if not without great danger, yet 
“ without certain defirudion. Now if, in like 
“ manner as they had it in their power to run down 
“ from the Capitol in arms againfi their foe, as men 
befieged have often fallied out on the befiegers, it 
“ were pofiible for us to come to blows, either on 
“ equal or unequal ground, the advice which I 
“ fhould give would not be devoid of the fame 
“ fpirit which animated my father. I acknowledge, 

** indeed, that death, m defence of our country, is 
** highly glorious ; and I am ready, either to devote 
myfelf for the Roman people and the legions, or 
** to plunge into the midft of the enemy. But in this 
“ fpot I behold my country ; in this fpot, the whole 
“ of the Roman legions : and, unlefs thefe choofe to 
“ rufh on death for their own gratification, what is 
“ there which can be preferved by their death ? 

“ The houfes of the city, fome may fay, and the 
“ walls of it, and the crowd who dwell in it. But, 
in fafl:, in cafe of the cleilruction of this army, all 
thefe are given up to ruin, inftead of being laved 
from it. For who will protect them ? An un- 
“ warlike and unarmed ftndtitude, fiiall i fuppofe r 
“ Yes, juft as they defended thcju againft the 
“ attack of the Gauls. Will they call to their 
« fuccour an army from Veii, with Camillus at its 
“ head ? Here, on the fpot, I repeat, are all our 
hopes and ftrength, by preferving which, we 
** preferve our country; by delivering them up 
** to death, we abandon and betray it. But a fur- 

“ render 
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BOOK render is lhanieful and ignominious. True ; but 
IX. “ fuch ought to be our affeftion for our country, 
Y«' that we ihould fave it by our own difgrace, if 

B.C.^19! ** t^eceflity required, as freely as by our death.* I.et 
* ** us therefore undergo that indignity, how great 
“ foever, and fubnut to that neceflity to which even 
“ the gods themfelves are feen to yield. Go, con* 
** fuls, ranfom the Hate for arms, which your an* 
celtors ranfomed with gold.” 

V. The confuls accordingly went to Pontius to 
confer with him ; and when he talked, in the llrain 
of a conqueror, of a treaty, they declared that fuch 
could not be concluded without an order of the 
people, nor without the miniftry of the heralds, and 
the other cuftomary rites. So that the Caudine peace 
was not ratified by fettled treaty, as is commonly be- 
lieved, and even afferted by Claudius in his hiftory, 
but by convention, wherein the parties became fureties. 
For what occafion would there be cither for fureties 
or hoftages in the former cafe, where the ratifica- 
tion is performed by the imprecation, “ that wbich- 
ever nation lhall give occafion to the faid terms 
“ being violated, may Jupiter* ftrikc that nation in 
“ like manner as the fwine is ftruck by the heralds.** 
The confuls, lieutenants-general, quaeftors, and mi- 
litary tribunes, became fureties 5 and the names of 
all thefe are extant in the convention ; where, had 
the bufmefs been tranfafled by treaty, none would 
have appeared but thofe of the two heralds. On 
account of the necelfary delay, before a peace could 
be concluded, it was alfo flfififted on, that fix hun- 
dre<^ horfemen Ihould be given as hoftages, who 
w*jre to fuffer death if the compad were not ful- 
filled ; a time was then fixed for delivering up the 
hoftages, and fending away the troops difqmed^ 
The return of the confuls renewed the general 
in the camp, infomuch that the men hardly re&amed 
from offering violence to them, ** by whole ialh- 
^ « nels, 
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nefs, they fsud, they had been brought into fuch a B O O K 
«* fituation ; and through whofe cowardice they were IX. 

“ likely to depart with greater dif^race than they y*^^"**^ 
** came. They had employed no guide, who knew 
the country, nor fcouts to explore it ; but went on 
“ blindly, like beads into a pitfall.” They cad looks 
of didra&ion on each other, viewed eamedly the 
arms which they mud prefently furrender; while 
their perfons would be fubjed to the will of the 
enemy : figured to themfelves the hodile yoke, 
the fco& of the conquerors, their haughty looks, 
and, finally, thus difarmed, their march through 
the midd of an armed foe. In a word, they faw with 
horror the miferable journey of their diflionoured 
band, through the cities of the allies *, and their 
return into their own country, to their parents, whi- 
thefr themfelves, and their ancedors, had fo often 
come in triumph. Obferving, that they alone had 
** been conquered without a fight, without a weapon 
** thrown, without a wound ; that they had not 
‘‘ been permitted to draw their fwords againd 
** the enemy. In vain had arras, in vain had 
“ drength, in vain had courage, been given 
“ diem.” . While they were giving vent to fuch 
grievous reflexions, the fatal hour of their difgrace 
arrived, which was to render every circumdance 
dill more fhocking, in faX, than they had precon* 
ceived it, in their imaginations. Fird, they were 
ordered to go out, beyond the rampart, unarmed, 
and with fingle garments ; then the hodages were 
furrendered, and carried into cudody. The lie* 
tors were next commanddft to depart from the con* 
fills, and the robes of the latter were dripped oifi 
This excited fuch ar degree of commiferation, ia 
th|^.. breads cf thofe very men, who a little beforq 
weae ->JiottriBg execrations upon them, that every 
one, , begetting his own condition, turned away 
his eyes from that difgraceful infult on fo high 
' VOL. II. 3 a dignity, 
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K a dignity, as from a fpe£hicle too horrid to be* 
hold. 

VI. Firft, the confuls, nearly half naked, were fent 
under the yoke ; then each officer, according to his 
rank, was expofed to difgrace, and the fame of the 
legions fucceffively. The enemy flood on each 
fide under arms, reviling and mocking them ; 
fwords were pointed at mofl of them, feveral 
were wounded and fome even flain, when thdr 
looks, rendered too fierce by the indignity to which 
they were fubjedled, gave offence to the conquerors. 
Thus were they led under the yoke ; and what was 
flill more intolerable, under the eyes of the enemy. 
When they had got clear of the defile, they feemra 
as if they had been drawn up from the infernal 
regions, and then for the firfl time beheld the light j 
yet, when they viewed the ignominious appearance, 
to which the army was reduced, the light itfelf 
was more painful to them, than any kind of death 
could have been ; fo that although they might have 
arrived at Capua before night, yet, doubting the 
fidelity of the allies, and embarraffed by fliame, they 
halted at a fmall diflance from that city. They 
flood ip need of every kind of refrefhment, yet 
threw themfelves carelefsly on the ground, on each 
fide of the road : which being told at Capua, 
compaffion for the fituation of their allies, took 
place of the arrogance natural to the Campanians. 
They immediately fent to the confuls their enfigns 
of office, the fafces and lidors; to the foldiers, 
arms, horfes, clothes, an#provifions in abundance: 
and, on their approach, the whole fenate and peo* 
pie' went out to meet them, and performed every 
proper office of hofpitality, both public and private, 
^ut the looks and addrefs of the allies, joiAed 
with all their kindnefs, could not draw a weed hrem 
them ; nor even prevail on them to raife thdf dyes : 
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fo deeply were they aflfeded by fhame and grief, that BOOK 
they (hunned the converfation of thefe their friends. IX. 
Next day, when fotne young nobles, who had been 
fent from Capua, to efcort them on their road to the c.B. 319. 
frontiers of Campania, returned, they were called 
into the fenate houfe, and, in anfwer to the enquiries 
of the elder members, faid, that ** to them they 
feemed deeply funk in melancholy and dejection ; 
that the whole body moved on in filencc, almolt 
as if they were dumb; the former genius of ^e 
Romans was ftruck mute, and that their fpirit 
“ had been taken from them, together with their 
** arms. Not one gave anfwer to thofe who faluted 
“ them j as if, through fear, they were unable to 
utter a word ; and that their necks ftill carried the 
“ yoke under which they had been fent. That the 
** Samnites had obtained a victory, not only glo 
“ rioife, but lading j for they had fubdued, not 
** Rome, merely, as the Gauls had formerly done ; 

** but what was a much more warlike achievement, 

“ the Roman courage.” Thefe difeourfes were at- 
tentively liilened to, and lamentations made in this 
alTembly of faithful allies, as if the Roman name 
were almofl extinft. We are told that Ohlius Cala- 
vius, fon of Ovius, a man highly didinguilhed, both 
by his birth and conduct, and at this time farther 
refpe£table on account of his age, declared that he 
entertained a very diderent opiition in the cafe. 

This obdinate filcnce,” faid he, “ — thofe eyes fixed 
on the earth, — thofe ears deaf to all comfort, — with 
** the -fitame of beholding the light,— are indications 
of a mind calling forth, €rom its inmod receifes, 

“ the utmod exertions of refentment. Either he 
** was ignorant of the temper of the Romans, or 
“ tj^t,, filence would fhortly excite, among the Sam- 
njites, lamentable cries and groans; for that the 
“ rep^mh^nce of the Caudine peace would be 
** much more forrowfui to the Samnites than to 
i< 2 “ the 
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BOOK the Romans. Each fide would have their own 
IX. « native fpirit, wherever they fhould happen to en- 
y “ gage, but the Samnites would not, every where, 
5*0.319! “ have the gleiis of Caudium.” 


VII. People at Rome were, by this time, in* 
formed of the difafter which had befallen them. 
At firft, they heard that the troops were fhut up ; 
afterwards, the news of the ignominious peace ar* 
rived; and this caufed greater affiiftion than had 
been felt for their danger. On the report of their 
being furrounded, a levy of men was begun ; but 
when it was underflood that the army had furrender* 
ed in fo difgraceful a manner, the preparations were 
laid afide ; and immediately, without any public di- 
redions, a general mourning took place, with ail 
the various demonflrations of grief. The fhops 
were fhut ; and all bufinefs ceal'ed in the Forum, 
by common confent, without any order for that 
purpole being ilTued. Ornamented drefles* were 
laid afide : and the public were in greater tribu* 
lation, if pofTible, than the vanquiihcd themfdves ; 
they were not only enraged againft the com- 
manders, the advifers and fureties of the peace, 
but were filled with deteflation, even of the un- 
offending foldiers, and afferted, that they ought not 
to be admitted into the city. But thefe tninf- 
ports of padion were allayed by the arrival of the 
troops, in a flate fo deplorable, as was fufficient 
to convert even anger into compafliou; for they 
came into the city, not like men, returning into 
their country with unexpedled fafety; but in the 
habit, and with the looks of captives, late in thfe 

* In the original, lati elavu The latus clavus waa a tofUC» or 
veft, ornamented with a broad firipe of purple, on the foi« part, 
worn by the fenatois ; the knight wore a fimilar one, onlj^oma- 
mented with a narrower ftripe. Gold rings were alfo ufed af oddgea 
of diftinflioo, the common people wore iron one$* ^ 

evening } 
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evening ; and they hid thenifelves fo clofely in their BOOK 
houfes, that, for the next, and feveral following IX. 
days, not one of them could bear to come in 
fight of the Forum, or of the public. The confuls, g q 
fhut up in private, tranfadled no ofiicial bufinefs, ’ * ' 
except, that they were compelled, by a decree of 
the fenate, to nominate a dilator to prefide at the 
eIe£):ions. They nominated Quintus Fabius Am- 
bufius, and as mafier of the horfe Publius iElius 
Paetus. But fome irregularity being difcovered in 
their appointment, there were fubftituted in their 
room, Marcus .^milius Papus didator, and Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus mailer of the horfe. But neither 
did thefe hold the eledions : and the people being 
diflatisfied with all the magiflrates of that year, an 
interregnum enfued. The office of interrex was 
held by Quintus Fabius Maximus; afterwards by 
Marcus Valerius Corvu., who ele£led confuls Quin- 
tus Publilius Philo, and Lucius Papirius Curibr a B.C. j i8. 
fecond time ; a choice univerfally approved, for 
there were no commanders at that time of higher 
reputation. 


Vni. They entered into office immediately on 
bdng ele£led, for fo it had been determined by 
the, Fathers. When the cuilomary decrees of the 
fenate were palTed, they propofed the confideration 
'C^ the Caudine peace; and Publilius, whofe duty 
it was to open the bufinefs, fiiid, ** Spurius Poilu- 
mius, fpeak:** he arofe with jull the fame coun- 
tenance ]mth which he had pafied under the yoke, 
and delivered himfelf to this effetl : ** Confuls, 


doubtlefs I am to be called up firll with marked 
“ Jgpominy, not with honour ; and ani ordered to 
** wak, not as being a fenator, but as a perfon who 
** nas to anfwer for an unfuccefsful war, and difg'^ace- 
** fill pea^ However, the quefiion propounded 
** by you is' not concerning our guilt, or our puniffi- 
** ment j waving, therefore, a defence, which would 

E V not 
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BOOK “ not be very difEcult, before men who are not 
^ \ “ unacquainted with the cafuakies to which man- 

** fubjeft, I fliall briefly Aate my opinion 

B.c'318.' ** matter in queftion ; which opinion will 

“ teftify, whether I was aduated by tendernefs to 
“ myfelf, or to your legions, when 1 engaged as 
“ furety to the convention, be it of what kind it 
“ may, whether difhonourabie or necelTary : by 
“ which, however, the Roman people are not 
“ bound, inafniuch as it was concluded without 


“ their order ; nor is any thing liable to be for- 
** feitcd to the Samnitcs, in confequesce of it, ex- 
** cept our perfons. Let us then be delivered up to 
“ them by the heralds, naked, and in chains. Let 
“ us free the people of the religious obligation, if 
“ we have bound them under any fuch ; fo that 
“ there may be no reftriflion, divine or human, to 
“ prevent your entering on the war anew, without 
violating the maxims of religion and juftice. I 
“ am alfo of opinion, that the confuls, in the mean 
“ time, enlift, arm, and lead out an army j but that 
“ they fliould not enter the enemy’s territories, 
“ before every particular, refpetling the furrender 
“ of us, be regularly executed. And, O Immor- 
“ tal Gods! I pray and befeech you, that, al- 
“ though it has not been your will, that Spurius 
“ PoAumius, and Titus Veturius, in the oflice of 
“ confuls, fliould wage war with fuccefs againA 
“ the Samnites, ye may yet deem it fufficient to 
have feen us fent under the yoke ; to have feen 
us bound under an infamous convention ; to have 
feen us iliackled, and delivered into the hands 
J’* of our foes, raking on our own heads the 
“ whole weight of the enemy’s refentmenL And 
** grant, that the confuls and legions of Rome may 
** meet the^ fame fortune in war, againA the &m- 
“ nites, which has attended them in every war be- 
“ fore we became confuls.” On his , concluding 
this ipeech, men’s minds were fo impreAed with ad- 
' miration 
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miration and compafllon, that they could fcarce BOOK 
helieve him to be the fame Spurius Poftumius, IX. 
who had been the author of fo lhameful a peace ; 
lamenting, at the lame dme, that fuch a man was b.'c.^is! 
likely to undergo, among the enemy, a punilhment 
even beyond that of others, through the dehre of 
annulling the peace. All the members, (hewing 
tendernefs towards him, exprefled their approba- 
tion of his fentiments, when Lucius Livius and 
Quintus Mselius, being tribunes of the commons, 

, attempted, for a time, to ftop the proceeding by a 
proteft ; infilling, that “ the people could not be 
** acquitted of the religious obligation, from the 
** confuls being given up, unlefs all things were 
“ rellored to the fame (late in which they had been 
** at Caudium ; nor had they themfelves deferved 
“ any punilhment, for having, by becoming fureties 
“ to the peace, preferved the army of the Roman 
<* people ; nor, finally, could they, being lacred and 
** inviolable, be furrendered to the enemy, or treated 
“ with violence.” 

IX: To this Poftumius replied, “ In the mean 
“ timefurrender us as unfanftified perfons, which ye 
** may do, without offence to religion ; thofe facred 
“ and inviolable perfonages, the tribunes, ye will de- 
** liver up as foon as they go out of office : but, if ye 
“ lillen to me, they will be firll fcourged with rods, 

** here in the Comitium, by way of interell for their 
** punilhment, on account of the delay of payment. 

For, as to their denying that the people are ac- 
** (quitted of the religious, obliption, by our being 
** given up, who is there, fo ignorant of the laws 
** of the heralds, as not to know, that thofe men 
** fpeak, in that manner, to prevent themfelves 
^ from being furrendered, rather than becaufe the 
cafe is' really fo ? Still 1 do not deny, Confcript 
** Fathers, that coropa£ls, on fureties given, are as 
** facred ^ treatjes, in the eyes of all who re- 

R 4 ** gard 
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BOOK “ gard imth, between men, with the fame rever- 
IX. “ ence which is paid to duties refpe£ting the gods : 
y * “ but I inliit, that without the order of the people, 
b'c.jJs] “ nothing can be ratified, that is to bind the 
** people. Suppofe that, out of the fame arro- 
“ gance, with which the Samnites forced from us 
the convention in quefiion, they had compelled 
** us to repeat the eltablilhed form of words for the 
** furrendering of cities ; would ye, tribunes, fay, 
“ that the Roman people was iurrendered ? and, 
“ that this city, thefe temples, and confecrated 
“ grounds, thefe lands and waters, were become 
“ the property of the Samnites? I fay no more 
** of the furrender ; becaufe, our having become 
“ fureties, is the point infilled on. Now, fuppofe 
we had become fureties that the Roman people 
** Ihould quit this city ; that they Ihould fet it on 
** fire; that they ihould have no niagiftrates, no 
“ fenate, no laws ; that they Ihould, in future, 
“ be ruled by kings : the gods forbid, you fay. 
** But, the enormity of the articles lefl’ens not 
“ the obligation of a compafl. If the people can 
be bound, in any one inllance, it can, in all. 
“ Nor is there any importance in another circum* 
ilance, which weighs, perhaps, with fome ; 
** whether a conful, a didlator, or a praetor, be 
** the furety. And this, indeed, was the judg- 
“ .ment, even of the Samnites themfelves, who 
“ were not fatisfied with the fecurity of the confuls, 
“ but compelled the lieutenant-generals, quaeftox^ 
and military tribunes to join them. Let it not 
** then be demanded of me, why I entered into fuc& 
** w compafr, when no fuch power was lodged in 
**J«onful, and when 1 could not, either to them, in> 
^ fure a peace, of which I could not command th6 
** ratification ; or in behalf of you, who had giveft 
, me no powers. Confcript Fathers, none ot the 
** tranfadions at Coudium were direAed by .^hu^ah 
** wifdom. Hie immortal gods deprived of under- 
^ “ ftanding, 
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“ Handing, both your generals, and thofe of the BOOK 
“ enemy. On the one fide, we aded not with fuf* 

** ficient caution; on the other, they threw away y 
aviftory, which through our folly they had ob- B.C. 318! 
** tained, while they hardly confided in the places, 

“ by means of which, they had conquered; but 
** were in hafte, on any terms, to take arms out 
** of the hands o.f men who were bom to arms. 

“ Had their reafon been found, would it hav2 been 
difficult, during the time which they fpent in 
“ fending for old men from home to give them 
** advice, to fend ambalTadors to Rome, and to 
“ negociate a peace and treaty with the fenate, and 
** with the people ? It would have been a journey 
** of only three days to expeditious travellers. In 
“ the interim, matters might have refted under 
“ a truce, that is, until their ambalfadors fhould 
“ have brought from Rome, either certain^iftory, 

** or peace. That would have been really a com- 
“ paft, on the faith of fureties, for we fhould have 
“ become fureties by order of the people. But, 

“ neither would ye have pafled fuch an order, nor 
“ fhould we have pledged our fmth ; nor was it the 
“ will of fate, that the affair fhould have any other 
** ifiue, than, that they fhould be vainly mocked 
** with a dream, as it were, of greater prolperity 
** than their minds were capable of comprehending,. 

** and that the fame fortune, which had entangled 
our army, fhould effectuate its deliverance ; that 
^ an ineffe^ual victory fhould be fucceed^ by 
** a more ineffectual peace; and that a conven- 
f* tion, on the faith of fiirety, fhould be introduced, 

** which bound no other perfon befidethe furety. 

For what part had ye, Confeript Fathers ; what 
'**' part had the people, in this affair ? Who can, 

** call upon you ? T^o can fay, that he has been 
**' deceived by you ? Can the enanyf Can a citi- 
** zen ? To the enemy ye engaged nodimg. Ye 
** bidered no. citinen to engage on your bdtim. Ye 

are 
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are therefore no way concerned dther with ns, to 
whom ye gave no commiflion ; nor with the Sam* 
nites, with whom ye tranfafted no buiinefs. We 
are fureties to the.-Samnites ; debtors, whole abi* 
lities are fufficiently extentive over that which is 
our own, over that which we can offer—our bodies 
and our minds. On thefe, let them exercife their 
cruelty ; againft thefe, let them whet their refent* 
ment and their fwords. As to what relates to the 


“ tribunes, you will confider whether the delivering 
** them up can be immediately efiefted, or if it muu 
** be deferred to another day. Mean while let us, 
** Titus Veturius, and the reft concerned, offer our 
** worthlels perfons, as atonements, for the non-per* 
“ formance of our engagements, and, by our fuffer- 
** ings, liberate the Roman armies.” 


X. X^efe arguments, and, hill more, the perfon 
by whom they were delivered, powerfully affe£led 
the fenators; as they did likewife every one, not 
excepting even the tribunes of the commons, who 
declared, that they would be diredted by the fe* 
nate. They then inftantly refigned their office, and 
were delivered, together with the reft, to the 
heralds,* to be conduced to Caudium. . On paffing 
this decree of fenate, it feemed as if fome new 
light had Ihone upon the ftate: Poftumius was in 
every mouth: they extolled him to heaven; and 
pronounced him to have equalled in glory even 
the conful Publius Decius, who devoted himfelf. 
** Through his counfel, and exertions, they laid, 
“ the republic had raifed up its head, after behw 
** funk in an ignominious peace. He now o& 
fered himfelf to the enemy's rage, and to tor- 
ments; and was fuffering, in atonement for the 
** Roman people.” All turned their thoughts to* 
wards arms and war, and the general cry was, ** when 
** lhall we be permitted, with arms in our hands, to 
** meet the SamnUes.” While the ftate glowed with 

refentment 
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refentment and rancour^ the levies were compofed BOOK 
almoil entirely of volunteers. Legions, compofed IX. 
of the former foldiers, were quickly formed, ami an ' 
army marched to Caudium. The heralds, who went 
before, on coming to the gate, ordered the fureties of 
the peace to be ftripped of their clothes, and their 
hands to be tied behind their backs. As the apparitor, 
out of refpe£l: to his dignity, was binding Poftumius 
in a loofe manner, “ nay,” faid he, “ draw the cord 
“ tight, that the furrender may be regularly per- 
“ formed.” Then, when they came into the aflembly 
of the Satnnites, and to the tribunal of Pontius, Aulus 
Cornelius Arvina, a herald, pronounced thefe words ; 

Forafmuch as thefe men, here prefent, without or- 
“ der from the Roman people, the Quirites, entered 
“ into furety, that a treaty mould be made, whereby 
“ they'have rendered themfelves criminal ; now, in 
“ order that the Roman people may be freed from 
“ the crime of impiety, I here furrender thefe men 
into your hands,** On the herald faying thus, 
Pollumius gave him a Uroke on the thigh with his 
knee, as forcibly as he could, and faid with a loud 
voice, that “ he was now a citizen of Samnium, the 
other a Roman ambadador ; that the herald had 
“ been, by him, violently ill-treated, contrary to the 
“ law of nations } and that the people he reprefented 
“ would therefore have the more jultice on their fide, 

** in the war which they were about to wage.** 

. XL Pontius then faid, ** Ndther will I accept 
, f* fuch a furrender, nor will the Samnites deem it 
valid. Spurius Poftuniius, if you believe that 
** there are gods, wl^ do ye not undo all that 
“ has been done, or fulfil your agreement ? The 
Samnite nation is entitled, either to all the men 
“ whom it had in its power, or, inftead of them, 

« to a peace. But why do I make a demand on 
*ffypu, who, with as m,uch regard to foith, as you 
** are able to ihew, return yourfelf a prifonw 

« intq 
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** into the hands of the conqueror ? I make the de* 
** mand on the Roman people. If they are diflatif* 
** fied with the convention, made 'at the Caudine 
** forks, let them replace the legions, Within the 
“ defile where they were pent up. Let there be no 
** deception on either fide. Let all, that has been 
done, pals as nothing. Let them receive again 
** the arms which they furrendered by the conven- 
tion i let them return into their camp. Whatever 
** they were in pofTeflion of, the day before the con- 
ference, let them pofTefs again. Then let war 
“ and refblute counfels be adopted. Then let the 
“ convention, and peace, be rejected. Let us carry 
** on the war in the fame circumiiances, and litua< 
“ tions, in which we were, before peace was men- 
** tioned. Let neither the Roman people blame 
the convention of the confuls, nor us the faith of 
the Roman people. Will ye never want an ex- 
cufe for violating the compafts which ye make on 
being defeated ? Ye gave hoftages to Porf«ma ; 
** ye clandellinely got them back. Ye ranfomed 
“ your ftate from the Gauls, for gold : while they 
** were receiving the gold, they were put to the 
“ fword. , Ye concluded a peace with us, on con- 
“ dition of our reftoring your captured legions: 
** that peace ye now annul ; in fine, ye always fpread 
“ over your fraudulent conduft fome fhow of right. 
** Do the Roman people difapprove of their 
legions being faved, by an ignominious peace? 
“ Let them take back their peace, and return the 
captured legions to the omqueror. This would 
be condud confiflent with faith, with treaties, and 
** ^with the laws of th** heralds. But that you fhould, 
'* in confequence of the convention, obtain what 
** you defired, the fafety of fo many of your cqutt- 
** trymen, while I obtsun not, what 1 ftipulated for, 
on fendmg you back thofe men, a peace ; is this 
law which you. Aulas Cornelius, wl^h 
preferiM to hations ? But for my part,'! 

“ neither 
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“ neither accept thofe men whom ye pretend to BOOK 
** Surrender, nor confider them as furrendered ; nor IX. 

** do I hinder them from returning into their own 
** country,' which ftands bound under an aAual con> 

“ Tendon, carrying with them the wrath of all the 
** gods, whofe authority is thus defpifed. Wage 
** war, fmce Spurius Puftumius has juft now ftruck 
with his knee the herald, in chara£ler of ambaf* 

** fador. The gods are to believe that Pofturaius is 
** a citizen of Samnium, not of Rome ; and that a 
“ Roman ambaffador has been violated by a Sam- 
** nite ; and that therefore ye have juft grounds for a 
“ war againft us. That men of years, and of con- 
** fular dignity, Ihould not be afhamed to exhibit 
** fuch mockery of religion in the face of day J And 
** ftiould have recourfe to fuch (hallow artifices to 
** palliate their breach of faith, as not even children 
** would allow then’felves ! Go, liftor, take olF the 
“ bonds from thofe Romans. Let no one hinder 
** them to depart, when they think proper.” Ac 
cordingly they returned unhurt, from Caudium, 
to the Roman camp, having acquitted, certainly, 
their own faith, and, perhaps, that of the 
public. 

XII. The Samnites finding that, inftead of a 
peace which flattered their pride, the war was re- 
vived, and with the utmoft inveteracy, not only 
felt, in their minds, a foreboding of all the confe- 
quences which enfued, but faw them, in a manner, 

^fore thdr eyes. They now, too late, and in 
vain, applauded the plans of old Pontius, by bluni 
dering between which, they had exchanged a 
certainty, of vidory, for an uncertain peace; and 
were now to fight againft men, whom they might 
have either put out of the way, for ever as enemies ; 
or engaged, for ever, as friends. And fuch was the 
dumge which had taken place in men’s minds, fince 
the Caudine peace, even before any trial of ftreilgth 
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ROOK had ihewn an advantage on either fide, that Poftu- 
, mius, by furrendering himfelf, had acquired greater 

renown among the Romans, than Pontius among the 
B.C.3iS. Samnites, by his bloodlefs viftory. The Romans 
confidered their being at liberty to make war, as 
certain viftory ; while the Samnites fuppofed the 
Romans viftorious, the moment they refumed their 
arms. Meanwhile, the Satricans revolted to the 


Samnites, w'ho attacked the colony of Fregellas, by a 
fudden furprize in the night, accompanied, as it ap< 
pears, by the Satricans. From that time until day, 
their mutual fears kept both parties quiet : the day- 
light was the fignal for battle, which the Fregellans 
contrived to maintain, for a confiderable time, with- 
out lofs of ground ; for they fought for their reli- 
gion and liberty ; and the multitude, who were 
unfit to bear arms, aflifted them, from the tops of the 
houfes. At length, a ftratagem gave the advantage 
to the affailants ; a crier was heard proclaiming, that 
“ whoever laid down his arms might retire in fafety.** 
This relaxed their eagernefs in the light, and they 
began alraoft every where to avail themfelves of it. 
A part, more determined, however, retaining their 
arms, rufhed out By the oppolite gate, and found 
greater fafety in their boldnefs, than the others from 
the credulity infpired by their fears : for the Samnites 
furrounded the latter with fires and burned them all 


to death, while they made vain appeals to the faith of 
gods and men. The confuls having fettled the pro- 
vinces between them, Papirius proceeded into Apu« 
lia to Luceria, where the Roman horfemen, given as 
hoftages to Caudium, were kept in cuftody : Fubli- 
liuy remained in San.nium, to oppofe the Caudine^ 
legions. This proceeding perplexed the minds of the 
Samnites : they could not lafely determine either- 
to go to Luceria, left the enemy fhould prefs on 
their rear ; or to remain where they were, left in the 
mean time Luceria fhould be loft. They concluaed* 
therefore, that it would be moft advifeable, to truft to 
* the 
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the decifion of fortune, and to try the iflue of a 
battle with Publilius : accordingly they drew out their 
forces into the held. 



XIII. When Publilius was about to engage, he 
thought it proper to addrefs bis foldiers; and ac* 
cordingly he ordered an alTembly to be fummoned. 
But, though they ran together to the general's quar> 
ters with the greateft alacrity, yet fo loud were their 
clamours, demanding the fight, that none of the 
general’s exhortations were heard : each man’s own 
refle^ons on the late difgrace were fufScient to de* 
termine them. They advanced therefore to battle, 
urging the ftandard>bearers to haften; and, left in 
beginning the condi6I, there fhould be any delay, by 
reafon that javelins were lefs eafily wielded than 
fwords, they threw away the former, as if a fignal to 
that purpofe had been piven, and, drawing the latter, 
rufhed in full fpeed upon the foe. The general had 
little opportunity of fhewing his (kill in forming ranks 
or referves; the ungoverned troops performed all, 
with a degree of fury little inferior to madnefs. The 
enemy, therefore, were completely routed, not even 
daring to retreat to their camp, but difperling, made 
the beft of their way towards Apulia : afterwards, 
however, they collected their forces into one body, . 
and came to Luceria. The fame exafperation, which 
had carried the Romans through the midft of the 
enemy’s line, carried them forward alfo into their 
camp, where greater carnage was made, and more 
bloc^ fpilt, than even in the field, while the greater 
part of the fpoil was deftroyed in their rage. The 
other army, with the conful Papirius, had now ar- 
rived at Arpi, on the fea>coaft, having palfed without 
moleftation through all the countries in their way ; 
which was owing to the ill treatment received by 
thofe people from the Samnites, and their hatred tO' 
wards them, rather than to any favour received from 

the 
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BOOK the Roman people. For fuch of the Samnltes a» 

# IX. dwelt on the mountains, ufed to ravage the low 

lands, and the places on the coaft ; and being favage 
B.C. 518. themfelves, defpifed the hufbandmen who were of 
a gentler kind. Now the people of this trad;, had 
they been hivourably affeded towards the Samnites, 
could either have prevented the Roman army from 
coming to Arpi; or, as they lay between Rome 

and ^pi, could, by intercepting the convoys of 

provifions, have caufed fuch fcarchy of every ne- 
celTary, as would have been fatal. Even as it was, 
when they • went from thence to Luceria, both 
the befiegers, and the befieged, were diftreffed 
equally by want. Every kind of fupplies was 
brought to the Romans from Arpi j but in a very 
fcanty proportion, the horfemen carrying corn from 
thence to the camp, in little bags, for the foot, 
who were employed in the out-pofts, watches, and 
works, and thefe fometimes falling in with parties 
of the enemy, when they were obliged to throw the 
corn from off their horfes, in order to fight. With 
refped to the Samnites, before the arrival of the 
other conful and his vidorious army, provifions 
and reinforcements had been brought in to them 
from the mountains; but the coming of Publilius 
ftrengthened the Romans in every part ; for, com- 
mitting the fiege to the care of his colleague, and 
keeping himlelf difengaged, he threw every difficiilty 
in the way of the enemy*s convoys. There being 
therefore little hope for the befieged, or that they 
would be able much longer to endure want, the 
Samnites, encamped at Luceria, were obliged to 
colled their forces from every fide, and come to an 
engagement with Papirius. 

XIV. At this jundure, while both parties were 
preparing for an adion, ambaffadors from the Taren- 
tines interpofed, requiring both Sittnnites and Ro- 
mans 
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mans to deflfl: from war ; with menaces, that “ if 
** either refiifed to agree to a ceifation of hoftilities, 
“ they would join their arms with the other party, 
“ againft them.” Papirius, on hearing the purport 
of meir embaify, as if their words had made fome 
impreflion on him, anfwered, that he would confult 
his colleague : he then fent for him, employing the 
intermediate time in the neceifary preparations ; and 
when he had conferred with him on a matter, on 
which they were at no lofs how to determine, he 
made the ngnal for battle. While the confuls were 
employed in performing the religious rites, and the 
other ufual bufinefs preparatory to an engagement, 
the Tarentine ambaifadors put themfelves in their 
way, expecting an anfwer : to whom Papirius faid, 
“ Tarentines, the prieft reports that the aufpices 
“ are favourable, and that our facriiices have been 
“ attended with excellent omens ; under the direc- 
“ tion of the gods, we are proceeding, as you fee, 
to afUon.” He then ordered the ftandards to 
move, and led out the troops; thus rebuking the 
exorbitant arrogance of that nation, which at a time, 
when, through inteftine difcord and fedition, it was 
unequal to the management of its own affairs, yet 
prefuiiied to prefcribe the bounds of peace and war 
to. others. On the other fide, the Samnites, who 
had neglefted every preparation for lighting,' either 
becaufe they were really defirous of peace, or found 
it their intereft to pretend to be lb, in order to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Tarentines, when they faw, 
on a fudden, the Romans drawn up for battle, cried 
out, that “ they would continue to be directed by 
“ the Tarentines, and would neither march out, 
“ nor carry thdr arms beyond the rampart. That 
“ they would rather endure any confequence which 
“ might enfue, than Ihew contempt to the recom- 
“ m^adon of the Tarentines” The confuls faid, 
that ** they embraced the oi^, and prayed that 
VOL. II. ^ s ’ “ the 
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BOOK the enemy might continue in the refolution of 
, “ not even defending their rampart.” Then, divid- 

ing the forces between them, they advanced to the 
b!c.ji 1 works; and, making an aflault on every fide at 
once, while fome filled up the trenches, others 
tore down the rampart, and tumbled it into the 
trench. All were ftimulated, not only by their 
native courage, but by the refentment, which, fince 
their difgrace, had been fefiering in thei^ breafts. 
They made their way into the camp ; where, every 
one repeating, that here was not Caudium, nor 
the forks, nor the impalfable glens, where cunning 
haughtily triumphed over error ; but Roman va- 
lour, which no rampart nor trench could ward off ; 
— they flew, without diftin£tion, thofe who refifted, 
and tWe who fled, the armed and unarmed, free- 
men and flaves, young and old, men and cattle. 
Nor would any one have efcaped, had not the 
confuls given the fignal for retreat ; and, partly by 
commands, partly by threats, forced the foldiers 
out of the camp, where they were greedily in- 
dulging themfelves in daughter. As they were 
highly incenfed at being thOs interrupted, a fpeech 
was immediately addrefled to them, affuring the 
foldiers, that ** the confuls neither did, nor would, 
fall fliort of any one of the foldiers, in hatred 
“ toward the enemy; on the contrary, as they 
“ led the way in battle, fo would they have done 
** the fame in executing unbounded vengeance, 
** had not their inclinations been reftrained by 
the confideration of the fix hundred horfemen, 
“ who were confined, as hoftages, in Luceria; 
for it was feared that the Samnites, through 
defpair, might be hurried on blindly to take 
" cruel revenge on them, before they perilhed 
" themfelves.” The foldiers highly applauded 
the conful’s condud, rejoiced that their refent- 
ment had been* chetiked, and acknowledged, that 

every 
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every thing ought to be endued, rather than that BOOK 
fo many Roman youths of the firft diftinftion Ihould 
be brought into danger. Y,R.4.?4, 


XV. The affembly being then difmiffed, a con- 
fultation was held, whether they fhould prefs for- 
ward the fiege of Luceria, with all their forces ; or, 
whether one of the commanders, and his army, 
fhould make trial of the difpofitions of the reft of 
the Apulians, which were ftill doubtful. The conful 
Publilius fet out to make a circuit through Apulia, 


Y.R.434* 

B.C.^18. 


and in the one expedition either reduced by force, 
or received into alliance,- on conditions, a confider- 


able number of the ftates. Paj)irius likewife, who 
had remained to profecute the fiege of Luceria, foon 
found the event agreeable to his hopes : for all the 
roads being blocked up, through v\liich provifions 
ufed to be conveyed from Sauiniuni, the Samnites, 
in garrifon, were reduced To low by famine, that they 
fent ambaftadors to the Roman conlu), propofing 
that he fhould raife the fiege, on receiving the horfe- 
men who were the caufe of the war. To whom 


Papirius returned this anfw'er, that “ they ought to 
have confulted Pontius, fon of Herrennius, by 
** whofe advice they had fent the Romans under 
the yoke, what treatment he thought fitting for 
** the conquered to undergo. But lince, inftead of 
** offering feir terms themfelves, they chofe rather 
that they fhould be impofedon them by their ene- 
** mies, he defired them to carry back orders to the 
** troops in Luceria, that they fhould leave within 
** the walls their arms, baggage, beafts of burthen, 
** and all perfons unfit for war. The foldiers he 
** would fend under the yoke with fingle garments, 
“ retaliating the difgrace formerly inflifted, not fet- 
“ dng the example.” All this they fubmitted to. 
Seven thoufand foldiers were fent under the yoke, 
an ifnmenf e booty was feized in the town, 
8 2 where 
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BOOK where the Romans retook all the llandards and arms 
which they had loft at Caudium ; and, what greatly 
increafed their j(w, recovered the horfemen whom 
sic .'3 18. the Samnit§s had lent to Luceria to be kept as pledges 
* of the peace* Hardly ever did the Romans g^ a 
viftory more remarkable for the fudden reverfe pro* 
duced in the ftate of thdr affairs : efpecially if it be 
true, as I find in fome annals, that Pontius, fon of 
Herrennius, the Samnite generJl, was fent under the 
yoke along with the reft, to atone tor the difgrace of 
the confuls. I think it indeed lefs ftrange to find 
imcertainty, with refpe^t to the treatment of the Sam* 
nite general, than that there Ihould be a doubt whether 
it was Lucius Cornelius, in quality of dictator, (Lu* 
cius Papirius Curfor being mafter of the horfe, who 
a£ted at Caudium, and afterwards at Luceria, as the 
Angle avenger of the difgrace of the Romans, enjoy- 
ing the beft deferved triumph, perhaps next to 
that of Furius Camillus, which had ever yet been 
obtained j) or whether that honour belongs to the con- 
fuls, and particularly to Papirius. This uncertainty 
is followed by another, whether, at the next eledfion, 
Y.R.435. Papirius Curfor was chofen conful, a third time, with 
B.C,3 i 7. Quintus Aulus Cerretanus a fecond time, being re- 
ele&ed in requital of his fervices at Luceria; or 
whether it was Lucius Papirius Mugillanus, the fur* 
name bring miftaken. 

XVI. From henceforth, the accounts are clear, 
that the other wars were condufted to a conclufion 
by the confuls. Aulius, by one fuccefsful battle, 
entirely conquered the Ferentans. The city, to 
which their army h:<d retreated after its defeat, fur- 
rendered on terms, and was ordered to give hoftages.^ 
Similar fortune attended the other conful, in his ite- 
rations againft the Satricans ; who, though R.(»iian 
cidzens, had, after the nusfortune at Caudiuiq,. re- 
volted to the Samnites, and received ' a garrifon 
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into thdr city. The Satricans, however, when the BOOK 
Roman army approached their walls, fent deputies ^ 

to fue for peace, with humble intrraties, to whom y.r!^^ 
the conful anfwered, harihly, that they mull not 
** come again to him, unlefs they either put to 
“ death, or delivered up, the Saninite garrifon 
which words llruck greater terror into the colonifts, 
than the arms with which they were threatened. 

The deputies, on this, feveral times aiking the con* 
ful, how he thought that they, who were few and 
weak, could attempt to ule force againft a garrilbn 
fo ftrong and well armed, he delired them to ** feek 
“ couniel from thofe, by whofe advice they had re- 
“ cdved that garrifon into the city.” They then 
departed, and returned to their countrymen, having 
obtained from the conful, with much difficulty, per* 
miffion to confult their fenate, and bring back their 
anfwer to him. Two fadions divided the fenate: 
the leaders of one had been the authors of the defec* 
tion from the Roman people, the other confifted of 
the citizens who retained their loyalty ; both, how* 
ever, Ihewed an eameft defire, that every means 
Ihould be ufed towards effe^ng an accommoda- 
tion with the conful for the refioration of peace. 

As the Samnite garrifon, being in no re^ed pre- 
pared' for holding out a fiege, intended to retire the 
next night out of the town, one party thought it fuf- 
ficient to difcover to the conful, at what hour, through 
what gate, and by what road, his enemy was to march 
out. The other, who had oppofed the going 
over to the Samnites, went farther, and opened 
one of the gates for the conful in the night, fe- 
cretly admitting him into the town. In con* 
fequence of this two-fold treachery, the Samnite 
garrifon was furprized and overpowered by an am- 
bulh, placed in the woody places, near the road ; and, 
at the fame time, a fliout was raifed in the city, which 
wasr now filled with the befi^ers. Thus, in the 
fiioit fpace 4>f one hour, the Samnites were put to 

S 3 the 
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BOOK the fword, the Satrican$ made prifoners, and all 
IX. things reduced under the power of the conful; 
■’ who, taking pftjper ineafures to difcover who were 
b!c.ji 7. inftigators of the revolt, fcourged with rods, 
and beheaded, fuch as he found to be guilty ; and 
then, difunniug the Satricans, he placed a llrong 
garrifon in the place. On this, Papirius Curfor pro- 
ceeded to Rome to celebrate his triumph, accord- 
ing to the relation of thofe authors, who fay, that he 
was the general who retook Luceria, and fent the 
Samnites under the yoke. Undoubtedly, as a war- 
rior, he was deferving of every praife, excelling 
not only in vigour of mind, but likewife in ftrength 
of body. He pollofled extraordinary fwiftnefs of 
foot, furpaffing every one of his age in running, 
from whence came the furname into his family ; and 
he is faid, either from the robuftnefs of his frame, 
or from much praflice, to have been able to digefl a 
very large quantity of food and wine. Never did either 
the foot foldier, or horfeman, feel military feryice 
more laborious, under any general, becaufe he was 
of a conllitution not to be overcome by fatigue. 
The cavalry, on fome occafion, venturing to requeft 
that, in confideration of their good behaviour, he 
would excufe them fome part of their bulinefs, he 
told them, “ ye fliould not fay, that no indul- 
“ gence has been granted you, I excufe you from 
“ rubbing your horfes backs when ye difmount.” 
He fupported alfo the authority of coraniarid, in all 
its vigour, both among the allie.s, and his country- 
men. I’he praetor of Pi aeneftc, through fear, had been 
tardy in bringing forward his men from the referve 
to the front ; the general walking before his tent, 
ordered him to be called, and then bade the liftor 
to make ready his axe, on which the Praeneltine, 
Handing frighted almoll to death, he faid, here, 
h^or, cut away this flump, it is troublefome to 
people as they walk and, after thus alarming 
h!(ii| i^th. the d^ead of the fevereli punifliment, fined 

and 
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and diftniiled him. It is beyond doubt, that during b 
that age, than which none was ever more produflive 
of virtuous charafters, there was no man in whom 
the Roman affairs ff>un4 a more effedlual fupport : ^ 
nay, people even marked him out, in their minds, as 
a match for Alexander the Great, in cafe, that having 
completed the conqueft of Afia, he Ihould have 
turned his arms on Europe. 

XVII. Nothing has ever been farther from my 
intention, iince the commencement of this hiftory, 
than to digrefs, more than necelEty required, from 
the courfe of narration ; and, by embelliihing my 
work with variety, to feek pleaung refting-places, 
as it were, for my readers, and relaxation for my 
own mind : neverthelefs, the mention of fo great a 
king and commander, as it has often let my 
thoughts at work, in filent difquilitions, now calls 
forth a few reflediions to public view ; and difpofes 
me to squire, what would have been the confe* 
quence, refpefting the affairs of the Romans, if they 
had happened to have been engaged in a war with 
Alexander. The circumftances of greateft moment 
feem to be, the number and bravery of the fol- 
diers, the abilities of the commanders, and for- 
tune, which exerts a powerful fway over all human 
concerns, and efpecially over thofe of war. Now 
thefe particulars, confidered both feparately and col- 
leftively, mull clearly convince an obferver, that 
not only other kings and nations, but that even 
Alexander himfelf, would have found the Roman 
empire invincible. And firft, to be^n with com- 
paring the commanders. I do not, indeed, deny, 
that Alexander was a captain of confummate merit ; 
but ftill his fame owes part of its luffre to his 
hainng been fmgle in command, and to his dying 
]^ung, while his affairs were advancing in improve- 
mtot, nnd while he had not yet experienced a re- 
' s 4 verfe 
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BOOK verfe of fortune. For, to pafs by other illuftrious 
IX. kings and leaders, who aiford exemplary inftances of 
Y “ the decline of human greatnefs, what was it, but 
Blc. 317. length of life, which fubjefled Cyrus, (whom the 
Greeks, in their panegyrics, exalt lb far beyond all 
others,) to the caprice of fortune ? And the fame 
was, lately, the cafe of Pompey the Great. I lhall 
enumerate the Roman chiefs : not every one of 
every age, but thofe only with whom, either as 
confuls or dictators, Alexander might have been 
engaged. Marcus Valerius Corvus, Caius Marcius 
Rutilus,- Caius Sulpicius, Titus M'anKus Torquatus, 
(Quintus Publilius Philo, Lucius Papirius Curfor, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, the two Decii, Lucius 
Volumnius, Manius Curius. Then follow a num- 
ber of very extraordinary men, had it fo hap- 
pened, that he had lirll engaged in war with Car- 
thage, and had come into Italy at a more ad- 
vanced period of life. Every one of thefe poflelTed 
powers of mind and a capacity equal with Alexander ; 
add to this, that a regular fyltem of military dif- 
cipline had been tranfmitted from one to another, 
from the firft rife of the city of Rome ; a fyftem 
now reduced into the form of an art, completely 
digefled in a train of Axed and fettled principles, 
deduced from the pradice of the Kin^ ; and after- 
wards, of the expellers of thofe Kings, the Junii 
and Valerii ; with all the improvements made in k by 
the Fabii, the Quintii, the Cornelii, and particularly 
Furius Camillus, who was an old man in the earlier 
years of thofe with whom Alexander mull have 
fought. Manlius Torquatus might, perhaps, have 
yielded to Alexander, had he met him in the field: and 
fo might Valerius Cor\ us; men who were dillinguilhed 
ioldiers, before they became commanders. The fame, 
tc^might have been the cafe with the Decii, who, 
4:^4^oting their perfons,rulhed upon the oienfj^or 
dfel^ilius Curfor, though polfelTed of fuch jmwers, 

both 
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both of body and mind. The councils ofjine youth, 
it is poffible, might have baffled the wifdom of a 
whole fenate, compofed of fuch members, that he 
alone, who faid it was an aflembly of kings, conceived 
a juft idea of it. But then there was litue probability 
that he fhould, with more judgment, than any one of 
thofe whom I have named, choofe ground for an en- 
campment, provide fupplies, gpiard againft ftratagems, 
diftinguifh the feafon for fighting, form his line of 
battle, or ftrengthen it properly with referves. He 
would have owned, that he was not dealing with 
Da'rius, who drew after him a train of women and 
eunuchs; faw nothing about him but gold and 
purple ; was encumbered with the burthenfome trap- 
pings of his (late, and fhould be called his prey, 
rather than his antagoniff ; whom therefore h$ van- 
quifhed without lofs of blood, and had no other merit, 
on the occafion, than that of (hewing a proper fpirit 
in defpifing empty fho\, . Italy would have appeared, 
to him, a country of a quite ^different nature from 
Afia, which he traverfed in the guife of a reveller, 
at the bead of a crew of drunkards, if he had feen 
the forefts of Apulia, and the mountains of Lucania, 
with the vefliges of the difaflers of his houfe, and 
where his uncle Alexander, king of Epirus, had 
been lately cut off. 

XVIII. I am here fpeaking of Alexander, not 
yet intoxicated by profperity, the feduflions of 
which no man was lefs capable of witbflanding. But, 
if a judgment is to be formed of him, from the 
tenour of his conduA, in the new (late of his fortune, 
and from the new difpofition, as I may fay, which 
he put on after his fucceffes, he would have entered 
Italy more like Darius, than Alexander ; and would 
have brought thither an army who had forgotten 
Macedonia, and were degenerating into the man- 
ners of the Perfians. It is painful, in fpeaking of fo 
great a king, to recite his oflentatious pride in the 
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B O O KL frequent ch^ges of his drefs ; his requiring that 
Ij y* people Ihould addrefs him with adulation, proftrating 
themfelves on the ground ; a praftijce infupportable 
B.C. 317! to th® Macedonians, had they even been conquered, 
■ much more fo when they were vifliorious ; the 
Ihocking cruelty of his punilhments ; his murdering 
his friends in the midft of feafting and wine j with 
the folly of his fiftion refpcftin^ his birth. What 
mull have been the confequence, if his love of wine 
had daily increafed,? If his iierce and uncontrol* 
able anger ? and as I mention not any one circum* 
ftance of which there is a doubt among writers, do 
we confider thefe as no difparagements to the qua- 
lifications of a commander? But then, as is fre- 
quently repeated by the fillieft of the Greeks, who 
are fond of exalting the reputation, even of the 
Parthians, at the expence of the Roman name, it 
was to be apprehended that the Roman people would 
not have had refolution to face the fplendor of 
Alexander’s name, who, however, in my opinion, 
was not known to them even by common fame ; and 
while, in Athens, a ftate reduced to weaknefs by 
the Macedonian arms, which at the very time faw 
the ruins of Thebes fmoaking in its neighbour- 
hood, men had fpirit enough to declaim with free- 
dom againlt him, as is manifed from the copies 
of their fpeeches, which have been preferved ; is it 
to be fuppofed that out of fuch a number of Ro- 
man chiefs, no one would have freely uttered his 


fentiments. How large foever the fcale may be, on 
which our idea of this man’s greatnefs is formed, 
frill it is the greatnefs of an individual, conftituted 
Iw the fucceifes of a little more than ten years ; and 
tnofe who give it pre eminence on account, that 
the Roman people have been defeated, though not iii 
an-^gatire war, yet in feveral battles, whereas Alex- 
jgS^ was never once unfuccefsful iu fight, do not 
^^Sder, that they are comparing the araons of one 
man^and that a young man, with the courfe of aflioii 

of 
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of a nation, which has been waging wars, now eight BOOK 
hundred years. Can we wonder then, if fortune IX^ 
has varied more in fuch a long fpace, than in the 
ihort term of thirteen years? But why not com- 
pare the fuccefs of one man, with that of another ? ' 

How many Roman commanders might I name, 
who never were beaten? In the annals of the 
magiftrates, and the records, we may run over 
whole pages of confuls, and diftators, with whofe 
bravery, and fuccefles alfo, the Roman people never 
once had reafon to be diflatisficd. And what renders 
them more deferving of admiration than Alexander, 
or any king, is, that fome of thcfe afled in the 
office of di<5Iator, which lafted only ten, or it might 
be twenty days ; none, in a charge of longer dura- 
tion, than the confulfliip of a year ; their levies ob- 
ftrufted by plebeian tribunes ; often late in taking 
the field ; recalled, before the time, to attend elec- 
tions; amidfl: the veiy bufieft efforts of the cam- 
paign, overtaken by the clofe of their official year ; 
foraetimes by the rafiinefs, fometimes the perverfe- 
nefs of a colleague, involved in difficulties or Ioffes ; 
and finally fucceeding to the unfortunate adminiilra- 
tion of a predeceffor, with an army of raw or ill 
difciplined men. But, on the other hand, kings, 
being not only free from every kind of impedi- 
ment, but mafters of circumftances and feafons, 
control all things in fubferviency to their defigns, 
themfelves uncontroled by any. So that Alexander, 
unconquered, would have encountered unconquered 
commanders ; and would have had (takes of equal 
confequence pledged on the ili'ue. Nay, the 
hazard had been greater on his fide; bccaufe the 
Macedonians would have had but one Alexander, 
who was not only liable, but fond of expofing 
him&lf, to cafualnes ; the Romans would have had 
mimy equal to Alexander, both in renown, and in 
the greatnels of their exploits; the life, or death, 
of any of whom, would have affefted only his own 
, concerns, 
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BOOK concerns, without any material confequcnce to the 
IX. public. 


Y.R.455. 

B.C.317. 


XIX. It remains to compare the forces together, 
with refpeft to their numbers, the different kinds of 
troops, and their refources for procuring auxiliaries. 
Now, in the general furveys of that age, there were 
rated two hundred and fifty thoufand men : fo that, 
on every revolt of the Latine confederates, ten 
legions were inlifted, almoff entirely in the city. It 
often happened during thofe years, that four or five 
armies were employed at a time, in Etruria, in Um- 
bria, the Gauls alfo being at war, in Samnium, in 
Lucania. Then as to all Latium, with the Sabines, 
and Volfcians, the ^quans, and all Campania ; half 
of Umbria, Etruria, and the Hcentians, the Mar- 
fians, Pelignians, Veftinians, and Apulians ; to 
whom, we may add, the whole coaft of the lower 
fea, poflefled by the Greeks from Thurii, to Nea- 
polis and Cumse ; and the Samnites from thence as 
far as Antium and Oftia ; all thefe he would have 
found either powerful allies to the Romans, or de- 
prived of power by their arms. He would have 
eroded the fea with his veteran Macedonians, 
amounting to no more than thirty thoufand infantry, 
and four thoufand horfe, thefe moftly' Theflalians. 
This was the whole of his ftrength. Had he brought 
with him Perfians and Indians, and thofe other na- 
tions, it would be dragging after him an incum- 
brance, rather than a fupport. Add to this, thaf the 
Romans being at home, would have had recruits at 
hand : Alexander waging war in a foreign country, 
vmuld have found his army worn out with long fer- 
vice, as happened afterwards to Hannibal. As to 
arras, theirs were a buckler and long fpears ; thofe 
of the Romans, a fhield, which covered the body 
more efie£tually, and a javelin, a much more forcible 
weapon than the fpear, either in throwing or ftriking. 
The Ibldiers, on both fides, were ufed to ileady com- 

bat. 
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bat, and to preferve thdr ranks. But the Macedonian B 
phalanx was unap^for motion, and compofed of 
limilar parts throu^out : the Roman line lefs com< ^ 
pa£l, conlifting of feveral various parts, was eafily 
divided, as occafion required, and as eafily conjoined. 
Then, what foldier is comparable to the Roman, in 
the throwing up of works ? who better calculated to 
endure £itigue ? Alexander, if overcome in one battle, 
could make no other effort. The Roman, whom 
Caudium, whom Cannae,^ did not crulh, what fight 
could crulh ? In truth, even Ihould events have been 
favourable to him at firff, he would have often wilhed 
for the Perfiaus, the Indians, and the effeminate tribes 
of Alla, as opponents; and would have acknow- 
ledged, that his wars had been waged with women, 
as we are told was faid by Alexander, king of Epirus, , 
after recdving his mortal wound, in relation to the 
battles fought in Alla by this very youth, and when 
compared with thofe in which himfelf had been en- 
gage. Indeed, when I relied, that, in the firll: Pumc 
war, a conteft was maintained by the Romans with the 
Carthaginians, at fea, for twenty-four years, I can 
fcarcely fuppofe that the life of Alexander would have 
been long enough for the finilhing of one war with 
either of thofe nations. And pemaps, as the Punic 
Hate was united to the Roman, by ancient treaties, 
and as limilar apprehenllons might arm againll a 
common foe thofe two nations, the moll potent of the 
time, he might have been overwhelmed in a Punic, 
and a Roman war, at once. The Romans have had 
experience of the boalled prowefs of the Macedonians 
in arms, not indeed when they were led by Alexander, 
or what thdr power was at the height, but in the 
wars againll Antiochus, Philip, and Perfes ; and fo 
bx, were they from fullaining any Ioffes, that they 
incurred not even danger. Let not the truth ^ve 
offfence to any, nor our civil wars be brought into 
mention ; never were we worlted by an enemy’s ca- 
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BOOK valry, nevw by their infantry, never in open fight, 
IX> never on equal ground, much lefs, when the ground 
' was fiivourable. Our foldiers, heavy laden with 
B.C.*3I7- reafonal% fear a body of cavalry, or Sr- 

' rows ; defiles of difncult pafiage, and places impaf* 

. fable to convoys. But they have defeated, and will 
defeat a thoufand armies, more formidable than thofe 
of Alexander, and the Macedonians, provided that 
the fame love of peace, and zeal to promote do- 
mefiic harmony, which at prefer fubfifi: among us, 
lhail continue to prevail. 

Y.R.436. XX. Marcus Foflius Flaccinator and Lucius Plau- 
B.C. 316. jjyg Venno were the next raifed to the confuHhip. 
In this year ambafladors came from mod of the 
dates ot the Samnites to procure a renewal of the 
treaty ; and, having moved the coinpafiion of the 
fenate, by the humility with which they prolfrated 
themfelves before them, were referred to the people, 
with ' Vhom they found not their prayers fo effica- 
cious. Their petition, therefore, with regard to the 
treaty, was rejeded ; but after a fupplication of feveral 
days, they obtained a truce for two years. The Tea-* 
neans likewife, and Canufians of Apulia, worn out by 
the devadadons of their country, furrendered them* 
felves to the conful, Luciu§ Plautius, and gave hof- 
tages. This year praefeds fird began to be created fat 
Capua, and a code of laws was given to that nation, 
by Lucius Furius the prmtor ; both in compliance wtdh' 
tneir own requed, as a remedy for the diforder of 
their affairs, occafioned by intedine diffenfions. At 
Rome, two additional tribes were condituted, the 
Ufentine and Falerine. On the affairs of Apulia 
ialling into decline, the Teadans of that country 
Y.R.437. confuls, Caius Junius Bubulcus^and 

b!c. 315I Quintus iEmilius Barbula, filing for an alliance ; and 
en^ging, that peace fiiould be obferved towards 
that Roiiuuis> through every part of Apulia. By 

pledging 
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pledging themfelves boldly for this, they obtained BOOK 
the grant of an alliance, not however on terms of IX. 
equality, but of theit fubmittin^ to the dominion of 
the Roman people. Apulia bemg entirely reduced, 

(for Junius had alfo gained poffeifion of Forentum, 
a town of great ftrength,) the confuls advanced 
into Lucania; there Nerulum was furprifed and 
ftormed by the conful .dEmilius. When fame had 
fpread abroad among the allies, how firmly the af- 
ndrs of Capua were fettled by the introdudion of 
the Roman inftitutions, the Antians, imitating the 
example, prefented a complaint of their being with- 
out laws, and without magiftrates ; on which the pa- 
trons of the colony itfelr were appointed by the fe- 
nate to form a body of laws for it. Thus not only 
the arms, but the laws, of Rome, widely extended 
their fway. 

XXI. The confuls, Cains Junius Bubulcus and 
Quintus JEmilius Barbula, at the conclufion of the 
year, delivered over the legions, not to the confuls 
eleded by themfelves, who were Spurius Nautius, ^•^•43** 
and Marcus Popillius, but to a didator, Lucius "•^•3*4- 
.^milius. He, with Lucius Fulvius, mailer of the 
horfe, laying fiege to Saticula, gave occafion. to the 
Samnites of reviving hollilities, and this produced a 
two-fold alarm to the Roman army. On one fide, 
the Saihnites having colleded a numerous force with 
intent to relieve their allies from the liege, pitched 
thmr camp at a fniall diltance from that of the Ro- 
mans : on the other fide, the Sandculans, opening 
fuddenly their gates, ran up with violent tumult to 
their polls. Afterwards, each party, relying on 
fupport from the other, more than on its own 
llrmigthj formed a regular attack, and prefled on 
the Romans. The dilator, on his part, though 
obliged to oppofe two enemies at once, yet had 
his line fecure on both tides j for he d^fe a po* 
tituxi in which he couldi not ealily be furrounded* 

11 tOid 
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BOOK and alfo formed two difierent fronts* Howevef, he 
IX. dire£led his firft efforts againfl: thofe who had faJlied 
y from the town, and, without meeting much reliftance, 

b!c. 3?4. them back within the walls. He then tuiited 
his whole' force againfl: the Samnites : there he found 
greater difficulty. But the vi&ory, though Icttg. 
delayed, was neither doubtful nor alloyed by loffei^ 
The Samnites, being forced *to fly into their camp, 
extinguifhed their fires at night, and marched away 
in filence ; and renouncing all hopes of relieving Sa* 
ticula, fat themfelves down before Pliflia, which was 
in alliance with the Romans, that they might, if pof- 
fible, retort equal vexation on their enemy. ’ . 

Y.R.439. XXII. The year coming to a conclufion, the 
B*C.3I3. was thenceforward conduced by a didiator, Quintus 
Fabius. The new confuls, Lucius Papirius Curfor 
and Quintus Publilius Philo, both a fourth time, as 
the former had done, remained at Rome. Fabius 
came with a reinforcement to Saticula, to receive the 
command of the army from .^milius. The Sam* 
nites had not continued before Pliflia; but, hav- 
ing lent for a new fupply of men from home, 
and relying on thdr numbers, had encamped isuthe 
fame fpot as before; and, by provoking the Ro* 
mans to battle, endeavoured to divert them from 
the fiege. The ditflator, fo much the more in- 
tently, pulhed forward his operations againfl the forti- 
fications of the enemy; confidering the taking of 
the city as the only obje£t of the war, and fhewmg 
an indifference with refpefb to the Samnites, except , 
that he placed guards in proper places, to prevent any 
attempt on his camp. This encouraged the Sammies, 
ib that they rode up to the rampart, and allowed |^ini 
no quiet. Thefe now coming up clofe to the gates 
of the camp, Quintuq Aulius Cerretanus, mailer 
of the horfe, without confultiug the di£lator, {al- 
lied ouLfurioufly at the head of all the troops 
cavalry, and drove them hack. .1^ 'fhis defliteqry 
, • kind 
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land ef fight, fortune exerted her power in fuch a B O O K 
manner, as to occafion an extraordinary lofs on both 
and the remarkable deaths of the commanders 
th^nfelves. Firft, the general of the Samnites, b^C. 313. 
filled with indignation at being repulfed, and com- 
pelled to fiy from a place to which he had advanced 
with fuch confidents, prevailed on his horfemen, 
by entreatks and exhorfttions, to renew the battle. 

As he was eafily diflinguilhed among the horfemen, 
while he urged on the fight, the Roman mafter of 
the horfe galloped up againfi him in fuch a furious 
career, that, with one ftroke of his fpear, he tumbled 
him lifelefs from his horfe. The multitude, how- 
ever, vjere not, as is generally the cafe, difmayed 
by the fall of their leader, but rather roufed to fury. 

All who were within reach, darted their weapons at 
Aulius, who incautioufly puflied forward among the 
enemy^s troops ; but the chief ihare of the honour 
of vrevenging the deaf.i of the Samnite general was 
referved for his brother, who, urged by rage and 
grief, dragged down the vitlorious mafter of the 
horfe from his feat, and flew him. As he fell in the 
midfl: of their troops, the Samnites were alfo near 
keying polfeflion of his body : but the Romans 
infimtly difmounting, the Samnites were obliged to 
do the fame ; and thus were lines formed fuddenly, 
and a battle began on foot, round the bodies of the 
generals, in which the Romans had manifeftly the 
advantage ; and recovering the body of Aulius, 
carried it back in triumph to the camp, with hearts 
filled with a mixture of joy and grief. The Sam- 
having loft their commander, and made a trial 
(#'thdr ftrength in this conteft between the cavalry, 

Irit Saticula, which they defpaired of relieving, and 
returned to the fiege of Pliftia : within a few days 
after which, the Romans got poflellion of Saticula 
by capitulation, and the Samnites of Pliftia by 
^rce. 
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BOOK XXni. The feat of the war was then changed. 

IX. The legions were led away from Samnium and 
^ — iT— J Apulia to Sora. This city had revolted to the 
B C death the Roman colonifts. 

• ‘3 3- tpijg Roman army having arrived here firft, by 
forced marches, with the purpofe of revenging the 
murder of their countrymen, and recovering poflef- 
fion of the colony, and the faouts who were fcattered 
about the roads bringing intelligence, one after an* 
other, that the Samnites were follov'ed at no great 
diftance, they marched to meet the enemy, and at 
Lautulse fought them with doubtful fucccefs. Neithar 
lofs nor flight on either fide, but the night, feparated 
the combatants, uncertain whether they werp vido- 
rious or defeated. 1 find in fome hiftorians, that the 
Romans were worfted in this battle, and that here 
Quintus Aulius, the mafter of the Iiorfe, fell. Caius 
Fabius, fubftituted mafter of the horfe in the room 
of Quintus Aulius, came hither with a new army 
from Rome ; and having, by meffengers whom he 
fent forward, confulted tlie didator, where he ihould 
halt, at what time, and on what fide, he fhould fall 
upon the enemy, and, being fufEciently apprized of 
his deftgns in every particular, he refted in a place 
where he was fate from oblervation. The didator, 
after having kept his men within the rampart for 
feveral days after the engagement, like one befieged, 
rather than a befieger, Suddenly difplayed the fignal 
for battle ; and judging it the more efficacious 
method of inflaming rJie courage of brave men, to let 
none have any room for hope but in himfelf, he 
kept fecret from the troops the arrival of the mafter 
of the horfe, and the new army ; and, as if th^e 
were mo fafety but in forcing tlieir way thence^ 
he laid, “ Soldiers, caught as we are in a confined 
fituation, we have no paffage through which we 
** can extricate ourfelves, unlefs we open one by a 
“ vidory. Our poft is fufficiently fecured by wor^$ 
** but, at the fame time, untenable through fcarci^ of 

II “ neceflanes; 
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“ neceflfaries : for all the country round, from which BOOK 
“ provifions could be fupplied, has revolted ; and IX. 

** befides, even were the inhabitants difpofed to aid 
** us, the nature of the ground is unfavourable. I B.C. ji?! 
** will not therefore miflead you by leaving a camp 
“ here, into which ye may retreat, as on a former 
“ day, without completing the viftory. Works 
“ ought to be fecured hy arms, not arms by works. 

“ Let thofe keep a camp, :ind repair to it, whofe 
“ intereft it is to protrad the war ; but let us cut off 
“ from ourfclvcs every other profped but that of 
“ conquering. Advance the ftandards againft the 
“ enemy ; as foon as the tr-iops lhall have marched 
“ beyond the rampart, ler th,>fc who have it in orders 
“ burn the enmp. Your loiles, foldiers, lhall be 
“ compenlated with the fp /il of all the nations 
“ round who have revolted.” Ihe foldiers ad- 
vanced agaiiill the enemy with fpirits inflamed by 
the didator’s difcounc, which feemed to indicate an 
extreme iiecellity ; and, at the fame time, the very 
fight of the camp burning bchii d the 51, though the 
neareft part only was let on n.e ((■-•r fo the didator 
had ordered,) was no fmaii im itemont : rulhmg on 
therefore like madmen, they diford cred the enemy’s 
battalions at the very lirll onfet ; and the mailer of 
the horfe, when he faw at a ddtance the fire of the 
camp, which was the figna! agreed on, made a fea- 
fonable attack on their rear. The Saninites, thus 
affailed on every fide, fled different ways. A vail 
number, who had gathered into a body through fear, 
yet frj' m confufion incapable of ading, were fur- 
Toutided and cut to pieces. The enemy’s camp was 
taken and plundered ; and the foldiers being laden 
with the fpoil, the didator led them back to the 
Roman camp, highly rejoiced at the fiiccefs, but Hill 
more at finding, contrary to their expetlation', every 
thing there fafe, except a fmall part onlyj which was 
injured or deltroyed by the fire. 
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BOOK XXIV. They then marched back to Sora i and 
IX. the new confuls, Marcus Poetelius and Caius Sulpi* 

army from the dictator Fabius, 
B C tia ‘^ifcharged a great part of the veteran foldiers, hav- 
’ ’ ing brought with them new cohorts to fupply their 

place. Now while, on account of the difficulties 
prefented by the fituation of the city, no mode of 
attack could be devifed, which promifed any cer- 
tainty of fuccefs, and the taking of it mull: either 
be done at the expence of a great deal of time, or 
at a defperate rilk ; a townfman deferring, came out 
of the town privately by night, and when he had got 
as far as the Roman watches, defired to be condufted 
inftantly to the confuls : which being complied with, 
he made them an offer of delivering the place into 
their hands. From his anfwers to their queffions, 
refpecling the means by which he intended to accom- 
plifh his defign, it appeared to be not ill formed; 
and he perfuaded them to remove the Roman camp, 
which was almoft clofe to the walls, to the diftance 
of fix miles, alleging, that this would render the 
guards by day, and the watches by night, the lefs 
vigilant. He then defired that fome cohorts Ihould 
poll themfelves the following night in the woody 
places under the town, and took with himfelf ten 
chofen foldiers, through fteep and almoft impaflable 
ways, into the citadel, where a quantity of miffive 
weapons had been colleded, larger than bore pro- 
portion to the number of men. There were ftones 
befides, fome lying at random, as in all craggy places, 
and others heaped up by the townfmen, to ^d to 
the fecurity of the place. Having polled the' Ro- 
mans here, and Ihcwn them a fteep and narrow path 
leading up fro.'ii the tov.n to the citadel — “ From 
• /.. “ this afeent,” fiiid he, “ even three armed men 
“ would keep oft’ any multitude whatever. Now ye 
are ten in number ; and, what is more, Romans, 


CC 


and the braveft among the Romans. The night is 
in your favour, which, by concealing the real ftate 

til ' of 
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« of things, magnifies every objeft to people, when 
once alarmed. I will immediately fill every place 
with terror : be ye alert, in defending the citadel.” 
He then ran down in hafie, crying aloud, “ To 
** arms, citizens, we are undone, the citadel is 
“ taken by the enemy ; run, defend it.” This he 
repeated, as he paffed the doors of the principal 
men, the fame to all whom he met, and alfo to thofe 
who ran out, in a fright, into the ftreets. The 
alarm, communicated firfi by one, was foon fpread 
by numbers through all the city. The magiftrates, 
difmayed on hearing from fcouts that the citadel was 
full of arms and armed men, whofe number they 
multiplied, laid afide all hopes of recovering it. 
Flight began on every fide, and the townfmen, half 
a>fleep, and for the moft part unarmed, broke open 
the gates, through one 5 f which the body of Roman 
troops, roufed % the noife, burft in, and flew the 
terrified inhabitants who attempted to fldrmifh in the 
ftreets. Sora was now taken, when, at the firft 
light, the confuls arrived, and accepted the furrender 
of thofe, whom fortune had left remaining, after 
the flight and flaughter of the night. Of thefe, 
they conveyed in chains to Rome two hundred and 
twenty-five, whom all men agreed in pointing out as 
the authors, both of the revolt, and alfo of the 
horrid maflacre of the colonifts. The reft were left 
in fafety at Sora, where they placed a garrilbn. All 
thoie who were brought to Rome were beaten with 
rods in the Forum, and beheaded, to the great joy 
of the commons, whofe intereft it moft highly con- 
cerned, that the multitudes, feut to various places 
in colonies, Ihould be in fafety. 
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XXV. The confuls leaving Sora, turned their 
operations againft the lands and cities of the Aufo- 
nians ; for all places had been fet in commotion by 
the coming of the Samnites, when the battle was 

T 3 fought 
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BOOK fought at Lautulse : confpiracies likewife had been 
IX. formed in feveral parts of Campania ; nor was 
^ Capua itfelf clear of the charge : nay, the bufinefs 
fpread even to Rome, and occafioned inquiries to 
be inftituted refpeding fome of the principal men 
there. However, the Aufonian nation fell into the 
Roman power, in the fame mahner as Sora, by 
their cities being betrayed : thefe were Aufona, Min- 
turnse, and Vefeia. Certain )'nung men of the 
principal families, twelve in number, having con- 
Ipired to betray their refpective cities, came to the 
confuls, and informed them, that their countrymen, 
who had, for a long time before, earnelHy wifhed 
for the coming of the Samnites, on hearing of the 
battle at Lautulse, had looked on the Romans as 
defeated, and had afliiled the Samnites with fupplies 
of men and arms ; but that, lince the Samnites had 
been beaten out of the country, they were wavering 
between peace and war, not Ihutting theif gates 
againft the Romans, left they lliould thereby invite 
an attack ; yet determined to ftiut them if any troops 
fhould approach, and that, while their minds were 
in that fludfuating ftate, they might eafdy be over- 
powered by furprize. By thefe men’s advice the 
camp was moved nearer ; and fokliers were fent, at 
the fame time, to each of the three towns ; fome 
armed, who were to lie concealed in places near the 
walls } others, in the garb of peace, with fwords 
hidden under their clothes, who, on the opening of 
the gates at the approach of day, were to enter into 
the cities. Thefe latter began with killing the 
guards, and, at the fame time, made the lignal to 
the men in arms, to haften up from the ambuf- 
caJes. Thus the gates were leized, and the three 
towns taken in the fame hour and Jby the fame 
device. But, as the generals were not prefent when 
the attacks were made, there were no bounds to the 
carnage which enfued ; and the nation of the Aufo- 

nians, 
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mans, when there was fcarcely any clear proof of the B O O K 
charge of its having revolted, vras utterly deftroyed, IX. 
as if it had fuppprted a conteft through a deadly y 


XXVI. During this year, Luceria fell into the 
hands of the Samnites, the Roman garrifon being 
betrayed to them. The adlors in this treachery 
did not long go unpunifhed: the Roman army 
was not far off, by whom the city, which lay in 
a plain, was taken at the firft onfet. The Lucerians 
and Samnites were to a man put to the fword ; 
and to fuch a length was refentment carried, that 
at Rome, on the fenate being confulted about 
fending a colony to Luceria, many voted for the 
demolition of it. Their hatred was of the bittereft 
kind, againff a people whom they had been obliged 
twice to fubdue by arms j the great diftance, auo, 
made them averfe trom fending their citizens as 
colonifts among nations fo ill-affedled towards them. 
However the refolution was carried, that fuch 
(hould be fent ; and accordingly two thoufand five 
hundred were tranfported thither. This year, dif- 
affedion to the Romans becoming general, confpi- 
racies were formed among the leading men at 
Capua, as well as at other places; which being 
reported to the fenate, they deemed it an affair 
by no means to be neglefted. They decreed that 
inquiries Ihould be made, and refolved that a 
dictator Ihould be appointed to enforce thefe inqui- 
ries. Caius Maenius was accordingly nominated, 
and he appointed Marcus Foflius mafter of the 
horfe. People’s dread of that office was very great, 
infomuch that the Calavii, Ovius, and Novius, who 
were the h^ds of the confpiracy, either through 
fear of the dilator’s power, or the confcioufnSs 
of guilt, previous to the charge againff them being 
laid in form before him, chofe, as appeared beyond 
doubt, to avoid trial by a voluntary death. As the. 

T 4 fubje£): 
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BOOK fubjefl: of the inquiry in Campania was thus re- 
IX. moved, the proceedings were then dire£ted towards 
Y Rome : by conftruing the order of the fenate to 

meant, that enquiry fhould be made, not 
fpecially who at Capua, but generally, who at any 
place had formed cabals or confpiracies ; for that 
cabals, for the attaining of honours, were contrary 
to the editf s of the Hate. The enquiry was extended 
to a greater latitude, with ro^peft both to the 
matter, and to the kind of perfons concerned. The 
diftator fcrupled not to avow, that his power of 
refearch was unlimited: in confequence, fonie of 
the nobility were called to account ; and though 
they applied to the tribunes for protedion, no one 
interpofed in their behalf, or to prevent the charges 
from being received. On this the nobles, not thofe 
only againft whom the charge was levelled, but 
the whole body, jointly infifted that fuch an impu- 
tation lay not againft themfelves, or their order, 
to whom the way to honours lay open if not 
obftruded by fraud, but againft the new men : fo 
that even the didator and mafter of the horfe, 
with refped to that queftion, would appear more 
properly as culprits than inquifttors ; and this they 
fhould know as foon as they went out of office. 
This fo deeply affeded Meenius, who was more 
felicitous about his charadcr than his office, that 
he advanced into the afteii.bly and fpoke to this, 
effed : “ Romans, of my paft life ye are all witneffes ; 
“ and this honourable office, which ye conferred on 
“ me, is, in itfelf, a teftimony of my innocehce. 
“ For the didator, proper to be chofen for holding 
“ thefe enquiries, was not, as on many other occa* 
** (ions, where the exigencies of the ftate fo required, 
the man who was moft renowned ^n war; but 
“ him whofe courfe of life was moft remote 
from fuch cabals. But certain of the nobility 
“ (for what reafon it is more proper that ye fhould 
judge, than that I,- as a magiftrate, fhould, without 
;v. “ proof. 
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“ proof, infinuate^ have laboured to ftifle entirely BOOK 
“ the enquiries; and then, finding their ftrength ^ 

“ unequal to it, . rather than ftand a trial, have 
“ fled for refuge to the ftrong hold of their adver- B’c. jjal 
“ faries, an appeal, and the fupport of the tribunes; 

“ and on being there alfo repulfed, (lb fully were 
“ they perfuaded, that every other meafure was 
“ fafer than the attempt to clear themfelves,) have 
“ made an attack upon us ; and, though in private 
“ charafters, have not been reftrained by a fenfe 
“ of decency from inftituting a criminal procefs 
“ againll a dictator. Now, that gods and men 
“ may perceive that they, to avoid a fcrutiny as 
” to their own contlu£l:, attempt even impoflibilities ; 

“ and that I willingly meet the charge, and face 
“ the accufations of my enemies, I diveft myfelf 
“ of the didatorlhip. And, confuls, I befeech you, 

** that, if this bufinefs is put into your hands by 
“ the fenate, ye wih make me and Marcus Follius 
“ the lirft objeds of your examinations; it lhall 
“ be manifefted, that we owe our fafety from fuch 
imputations to our own innocence, not to the 
“ dignity of office.” He then abdicated the didator- 
fhip, as did Marcus Foflius, immediately after, his 
office of mafler of the horfe; and being the firfl 
brought to trial before the confuls, for to them the 
fenate had committed the bufinefs, they were mofl 
honourably acquitted of all the charges brought by 
the nobles. Even Publilius Philo, who had fo often 
been inverted with the highert honours, and had 
performed fo many eminent fervices, both at home 
and abroad, being difagreeable to the nobility, was 
brought to trial, and acquitted. Nor did the inquiry 
continue refpedable on account of the illurtrious 
names of the accufed, longer than while it was new, 
which is ufu^ly the cafe : it then began to defeehd 
tb perfons of inferior rank; and at length was 
fuppreffed, by means of thole fadions and cabals, 
againft wt^h it had been inrtituted. 


XXVII. The 
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BOOK XXVII. The accounts received of thefe matters, 
but more efpccially tho hope of a revolt in Cam- 

Y.r'aao* which a confpiracy had been formed, 

B.'c. 3I2'. rc<Jidled the Samnites from their intended march 
towards Apulia, back to Caudium; where, being 
near, they might, if any commotion fhould open 
them an opportunity, fnatch Capua out of the hands 
of the Romans. To the fame place the confuls 
repaired with a powerful army. They both held 
back for fome time, on the different fides of the 
defiles, the road being dangerous to either party. 
Then the Samnites, making a fhort circuit through 
an open traft, marched down their troops into level 
ground in the Campanian plains, and there the 
hoflile camps firft came within view of each other. 
Beth armies then made trial of their flrength in 
flight Ikirmifhes, more frequently between the horfe 
than the foot ; and the Romans were no way dif« 
pleafed either %t the ilTue of thefe, or at the 
protraction of the war. The Samnite generals, on 
the contrary, were uneafy that their battalions 
Ihould be weakened daily by fmall Ioffes, and the 
general vigour abated by inaCtion. They therefore 
marched into the field, difpofing their cavalry on 
both wings, with orders to give more heedful 
attention to the camp behind, than to the battle ; 
for that the line of infantry would be able to 
provide for their own fafety. The confuls took 
poll, Sulpicius in the right wing, Pcetelius in the 
left. The right wing was ftretched out wider than 
ufual ; the Samnites alfo on that fide being formed 
in thin ranks, either with defign of turning the 
flank of the enemy, f>r to avoid being themfelves 
fu-rounded. On the left, befides that they were 
formed in more compaCl order, an addition was 
made to their flrength, by a fudden ad of the conful 
Pcetelius : for the fublidiary cohorts, which were 
ufually referved for the exigencies of a tedious fight. 
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he brought up immediately to the front, and, in the BOOK 
firft onfet, puflied the enemy with the whole of his 
force. The Samnite line of infantry giving way, y 
thdr cavalry advanced to fupport them; and, as 
they were charging in an oblique direction between 
the two lines, the Roman horfe coming up at full 
fpeed, difordered their battalions and ranks of 
infantry, and cavalry, fo as to oblige the whole line 
on that fide to give ground. The left wing had not 
only the prefence of Poetelius to animate them, but 
that of Sulpicius likewife ; who, on the fhout 
being firft raifed in that quarter, rode thither from 
his own divifion, which had not yet engaged. 

When he faw victory no longer doubtful there, he 
returned to his own poft with twelve hundred men, 
but found affairs on that fide in a very different pof- 
ture ; the Romans driven from their ground, and 
the vidorious enemv prelling on their difordered 
battalions. However, the arrival*' of the conful 
effected a fpeedy change in every particular ; for, on 
the fight of their leader, the Ipirit of the foldiers was 
revived, and the bravery of the men, who came 
with him, rendered them a more powerful reinforce- 
ment than even their number; while the news of 
fuccefs in the other wing, of which they foon 
had vifible proof, reftored the vigour of the fight. 

From this time, the Romans became vidforious 
through the whole extent of the line, and the 
Sammtes, giving up the conteft, were llain or taken 
prifoners, except fuch as made their efcape to 
Maleventum, the town which is now called Bene- 
ventum. Thirty tlioufaud of the Samnites were 
flain or taken, according to the accounts of 
hiftorians. 

XXVIII. The confuls, after this important vidlory, 
led forward the legions to lay fiege to Bovianuin ; 
and there they continued, during part of the winter, 

’ uniil 
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BOOK until Caius Poetelius being nominated dilator, with 
IX. Marcus Foflius mafter of the horfe, received the 
command of the army from the new confuls, Lucius 
P^pi*‘*us Curfor a fifth, and Caius Junius Bubulcus 
a fecond time. On hearing that the citadel of 
Fregellae was taken by the Samnites, he left Bovia- 
nuni, and proceeded to that city, of which he 
recovered poffelliou without any conteft, the Sam- 
nites abandoning it «in the night ; he then placed a 
ftrong garrifon there, and returned into Campania, 
direfting his operations principally to the recovery of 
Nola. Within the walls of this place, the whole 
multitude of the Samnites, and the inhabitants of the 
country about Nola, fliut themfelves up, on the 
approach of the diftator. Having taken a view of 
the fituation of the city, in order to open the 
approach to the fortifications, he fet fire to all the 
buildings which flood round the walls, which were 
very numerous |l and, in a fhort time after, Nola 
was taken, either by dictator Poetelius, or the conful 
Caius Junius, but by wl^ch of them is uncertain. 
Thofe who attribute to the conful the honour of 
takfng Nola, add, that he alfo took Atina and Calatia, 
and that Pcclelius was created dictator in confe- 
qucnce of a peftilence breaking out, merely for the 
purpofe of driving the nail. I'he colonies of Suefla 
and Pontiae were eflablilhed in this year. Suefla had 
been the property of the Auruncians : the Volfcians 
had occupied Pontiac, an ifland lying within fight of 
their fliore. A decree of the fenate was alfo pafled 
for conducing colonies to Interamna and Cafinum. 

Y.R.442. But the commiflioners were appointed, and the colo- 

B.C.31C. nifls, to the number of four thoufand, fent by the 
fi.cceeding confuls, Marcus Valerius and Publius 
Decius. 

> 

XXIX. The Samnites were now nearly difid>led 
from continuing the war; but, before the Roman 
fenate was freed from all concern on that fide, a re- 
• " port 
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port arofe of the Etrurians intending to commence 
hoftiUties; and there was not, in thofe times, any 
nation, excepting the Gauls, whofe arms were more 
dreaded, by reafon both of the vicinity of their 
country, and of the multitude of their men. While 
therefore one of the confuls profecuted the remains 
of the war in Samnium, Publius Decius, who, being 
attacked by a fevere illnefs, remained at Rome, by 
direftion of the fenate, nomii\>ted Caius Junius 
Bubulcus diftator. He, as the magnitude of the 
affair demanded, compelled all the younger citizens 
to enlifl;, and, with the utraoft diligence, prepared 
all requifite matters. Yet he was not fo elated by 
the power he had collected, as to think of commen- 
cing oftenfive operations, but prudently determined 
to remain quiet, unlefs the Etrurians Ihould become 
aggreffors. The plans of the Etrurians were exaflily 
fimilar, with refpe£t to preparing for, and abilaining 
from, war: neither party went beyiond their own 
frontiers. The cenforlhip of Appius Claudius and 
Caius Plautius, for this year, was remarkable ; but 
the name of Appius has %een handed down with 
more celebrity to pofterity on account of his hav- 
ing made the road, called after him, the Appian, and 
for having conveyed water into the- city. Thefe 
works he performed alone ; for his colleague, over- 
whelmed with lhame by reafon of the infamous and 
unworthy choice made of fenators, had abdicated 
his office. Appius, poffeffing that inilexibility of 
temper, which, from the earlieft times, had been 
the charafteriftic of his family, held on the cenfor- 
lhip by himfelf. By direftion of the fame Appius, 
the Potitian faniily, in which the office of priefts at- 
tendant on the great altar of Hercules, was heredi- 
tary, inftrufted fome of the public fervaiits in the rites 
of that foleranity, with intention to delegate the fame 
to them. The confequence, as related, is won- 
derful to be told, and fufficient to make people fcru- 
pulous of dillurbing the ellabUlhed modes of reli- 
gious 
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BOOK folemnides : for though there were, at that time, 
IX. twelve bfanches of the Potitian family, all grown*up 
"V— ^ perfons, and not fewer than thirty, yet they were every 
B C *^o* together with their offspring, cut off within the 
year; fo that the name of the Potitii became ex- 
tin£f, while the cenfor Appius alfo was purfued by 
the wrath of the gods ; and, fome years after, de* 
prived of fight. 

« 

Y.R.44.3. XXX. The confuls of the lucceeding year were 
B.C.509. Caius Junius Bubulcus a third time, and Quintus 
^milius Barbula a fecond. In the commencement 
of their office, they complained before the people, 
that, by the improper choice which had been made 
of members of the fenate, that body had been dif- 
graced, feveral having been paffed over who were 
preferable to the perfons chofen in ; and they de- 
clared, that they would pay no regard to fitch elec- 
tion, made, wi^out diffindtion of right or wrong, 
merely to gratify intereft or humour : they then im- 
mediately called over the liff of the fenate, in the 
fame order which had tairon place before the cenfor- 
fhip of Appius Claudius and Caius Plautius. Two 
public employments, both relating to military affairs, 
came this year* into the difpofal of the people; one 
being an order, that fixteen of the tribunes, for 
four legions, fhould be appointed by the people; 
whereas hitherto they had been generally bellowed 
by the didlators and confuls, and very few of the 
places were left to be filled by vote. This order 
was propofed by Lucius Atilius and Caius Mar- 
cius, plebeian tribunes. Another was, that the 
people likewiie Ihould conllitute two naval com- 
miffioners, for the equipping and refitting of the 
fleet. The perfon who introduced this order of the 
people, was Marcus Decius, plebeian tribune. An- 
other tranfadion of this year I Ihould pafs ov^ as 
trifling, were it not for the relation which it bears to 
religion. The flute-players, taking offence becdufe 
; they 
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they bad been prohibited, by the lail cenfors, from BOOK 
holding their repalls in the temple of Jupiter, which 
had been cullomary from very early times, went off y 
in a body to Tibur ; fo that there was not one left b.C. ^! 
in the city to play at the iacrifices. This afiair gave 
uneafinels to the fenate, on account of its confe- 
quences to religion ; and they fent envoys to Tibur 
with inllrudions, to endeavour that thefe men might 
be fent back to Rome. The J'iburtines readily 
promifed compliance, and firft calling them into the 
lenate>houfe, warmly recommended to them to return 
thither ; and then, finding that they could not be 
prevailed on, prated an artifice not ill adapted to 
the difpofitions of that defcription of people : on a 
felUval day, they invited them feparately to their 
feveral houfes, apparently with the intention of 
ha.ghtening the pleafui-e of their fcafls with mufic, 
and there plied them with wine, of which fuch 
people are always for -J, until they laid them alleep. 

In this ftate of infenfibility they threw them into 
waggons, and carried them away to Rome : nor 
did they know any thing of the matter, until, the 
waggons having been left in the Forum, the light 
furprized them, ftill heavily lick from the debauch. 

The people then crowded about them, and, on their 
confenting at length to flay, privilege was granted 
them to ramble about the city in full drefs, with 
mufic, during three days in every year. And that 
licence, which we fee pradifed at prefent, and the 
right of being fed in the temple, was reflored to 
thofe who played at the facriiices. Thefe incidents 
occurred while the public attention was deeply 
engaged by two moft important wars. 

XXXI. The confuls adjufling the provinces be- 
tween them, the Samnites fell by lot to Junius, the 
new war of Etruria to ^milius. In the country of 
the former, the Samnites, finding themfelves unable 
to take Cluvia, a Roman garruon, by force, had 

formed 
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BOOK formed a blockade, and reduced it, by £unine, to 
capitulate : and, after torturing with ftripes, in a 
Ihocking manner, the townfmen who furrendered, 

B.'c.* 309! kad put them to death. Enraged at this cruelty, 
Junius determined to poftpone .every thing elfe to 
the attacking of Cluvia ; and, on the ftrft day that 
he alTauIted the walls, took it by ftorm, and flew all 
who were grown to man’s eftate. The vidorious 
troops were led from thence to Boviamun ; this was 
the capital of the Pentrian Samuites, by far the moll 
opulent of their cities, and the mofl. powerful both 
in men and arms. The foldiers, llimulated by the 
hope of plunder, foon made themfelves mailers of 
the town ; where, their refentment being lefs violent, 
there was lefs feverity exercifed on the enemy ; but 
a quantity of fpoil was carried oiF, greater almoll 
than had ever been colleded out of all Samnium, 
and the whole was liberally bellowed on the aflailers. 
The Samnites now perceiving that the Romans pof- 
fefled fuch a fuperiority in arms, that no force in the 
field, no camp, no cities, could withlland them, 
bent their whole attention to find out an opportunity 
of ading by llratagem. They conceived that the 
enemy, proceeding with incautious eagemeft in pur- 
fuit of plunder, might, on fuch occafion, be caught 
in a fnare and overpowered. Some peafants who 
deferred, and fome prifoners who were taken, (part 
of them being purpofely thrown in the way, while 
others were met by accident,) concurred in their 
report to the conful, which at the fame time was 
true, that a vail quantity of cattle had been driven 
together into a certain defile of difficult accefs, and 
by which he was induced to lead thither the legions 
lightly accoutered, Li order to feize the prey. Here, 
a very numerous army of the enemy hall polled 
, ^ fcim felves, fecretly, at all the pafles ; and; as foon 
, as they faw that the Romans had got into the defile, 
they rofe up fuddenly, with great clamour and tumult, 
and attacked them unawares. At firll, an event fo 
. unexpeAed, 
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unexpeded, caufed fome confuHon, while they were BOOK 
taking their arms, and throwing the baggage into 
the centre ; but, as faft as each had freed bimfelf 
from his burden, and fitted himfelf with arms, they 
afiembled about the ftandards, from every fide ; 
and all, from the long courfe of their fervice, know, 
ing their particular ranks, they formed the line 
without any direflions. The conful, riding up to 
the place where the fight was moft warm, leaped 
from his horfe, and called “ Jupiter, Mars, and 
“ the other gods to witnefs, that he had come into 
“ that place, not in purfuit of any glory to him- 
** felf, but of booty for his foldiers ; nor could any 
“ other fault be charged on him, than too great 
“ a folicitude to enrich them at the expence of 
“ the enemy. From the impending difgrace no- 
“ thing could extricate him but the valour of the 
troops: let them only join unanimoufly in a 
** vigorous attack ag iinft a foe, whom they had 
** already vanquifhed in the field, beaten out of 
** their camps, and flripped of their towns, and 
“ who were now trying their laft refource, in an 
** attempt to over-reach them, by the contrivance 
** of an ambufcade, placing their reliance on the 
** ground they occupied, not on their arms. But 
“ what ground, what ftation, was now unfurmount- 
** able to Roman valour?” The citadel of Fre- 
gellse, and that of Sora, were called to their re- 
membrance, with many other places where diffi- 
culties from fituation had been furmounted. Ani- 
mated by thefe exhortations, the foldiers, regard- 
lefe of all obftacles, advanced againft the enemy, 
polled above them; and here they underwent a 
good deal of fatigue in climbing the fleep. But as 
toon as the firll battalions got footing in the plain, 
on the fummit, and the troops perceived that they 
now Hood on equal ground, the difinay was inilantly 
turned on the plotters ; who, difperfing and calling 
away |hdr arms, attempted, by Bight, to recover 
VOL, II. V the 
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BOOK the fame lurking places, in which they had lately 
IX. concealed themfelves. But the difficulties of the 
ground, which had been their inducement to make 
B.’c.‘|o 9. choice of it, now entangled them in the fnares of 
their own contrivance : very few found means to 
efcape ; twenty thoufand men were llain, and the 
viftorious Romans haftened in feveral parties to 
fecure the booty of cattle, which the enemy had 
* fo unwifely thrown in their way. 

XXXII. While fuch was the fituation of affairs in 
Samnium, all the ftates of Etruria, except the Arre- 
tians, had taken arms, and vigoroufly commenced 
hoftilities, by laying fiege to Sutrium; which city, 
being in alliance with the Romans, ferved as a 
barrier againfl; Etruria. Thither the other conful, 
iEmilius, came with an army to deliver the allies 
from the fiege. The Romans, on their arrival, 
were plentifully fupplied, by the Sutrians, with pro- 
vifions carried into their camp, which was pitched 
before the city. The Etrurians fpcnt the firft day 
in deliberating, whether they fhould expedite, or 
protrafl; the war. On the day following, their 
leaders, having determined on the fpeedier plan, 
in preference to the fafer, as foon as the fun 
rofe, difplayed the /ignal for battle, and the troops 
marched out to the field : which being reported to 
the conful, he inflantly commanded notice to be 
given, that they fhould take refrefhment, and thelf 
appear under arms. The order was obeyed: and 
the conful, v feeing them armed and in readinefs, 
ordered the flandards to be carried forth beyond 
the rampart, and drew up his men at a fmall 
diftance from the enemy. Both parties flood a 
long time . with fixed attention, each waiting for 
the fhout and fight to b^in on the oppofite fide f 
and the fun had pafled the meridian before a 
weapon was thrown by either. At length, rather 
than leave the place without fomething beiag done, 

the 
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the (hout was given by the Etrurians, the trumpets BOOK 
founded, and the battalions advanced. Nor were 
the Romans lefs alert : both rufhed to the fight with 
violent animofity, the Etrurians 1‘uperior in numbers, b.C.^! 
the Romans in valour. The battle continued a long 
time doubtful, and great numbers fell on both fides, 
particularly the men of greateft courage; nor did 
viftory declare itfelf, until the*fecond line of the 
Romans came up frelh to the front, in the place of 
the firft, who were much fatigued. The Etrurian 
line not being fupported by any frelh referves, all 
before and round the ftandards were llain, and in no 
battle whatever would have been feen a nobler Hand, 
or a greater effufion of human blood, had not the 
night flieltered the Etrurians, who were refolutely 
determined to refill; to death ; fo that the viftors, 
not the vanquilhcd, were the firft who defifted from 
fighting. After fun-fet the fignal for retreat was 
given, and both panics retired in the night to their 
camps. During the remainder of the year, nothing 
memorable was effedled at Sutrium : for, of the 
enemy's army, the whole firft line had been cut 
off, the referves only being left, who were fcarce 
fufficient to guard the camp ; and, among the Ro- 
mans, a greater number died of their wounds, than 
had fallen in the field, 

XXXIII. Quintus Fabius, conful for the enfu- 
’ing year, fuccceded to the command of the army at 
Sutrium : the colleague given to him was Caius 
Marcius Rutilus. On the one fide, Fabius brought 
with him a reinforcement from Rome, and on the 
other, a new army had been fent for, and came from 
home, to the Etrurians. Many years had now paffed 
without any difputes between the patrician magirbates 
and plebeian tribunes, when a conteft took its. rife 
firom that family, which feemed raifed by fate as an- 
tagonifts to the tribunes and commons of thofe times; 

u 2 Appius 
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BOOK Appius Claudius, being cenfor, when the eighteen 
IX. months had expired, which was the time limited by 
‘y the JEmilian law for the duration of the cenforfliip, 
although his colleague Caius Plautius had already 
religned his office, could not be prevailed on, by any 
means, to give up his. There was a tribune of the 
commons, Publius Sempronius, who undertook to 
enforce the termination of the cenforlhip, within the 
lawful time, by means of a legal procefs, which was 
not more popular than juft, nor more plealing to the 
people generally, than to every man of character in 
the city. After frequently appealing to the iEmilian 
law, and beftowing commendations on Mamercus 
^milius, who, in his didatorfhip, had been the 
author of it, for having contra£led, within the fpace 
of a year and fix months, the cenforlhip, which for- 
merly had lafted five years, and was a power which, 
in confequence of its long continuance, often became 
tyrannical, he proceeded thus ; “ Tell me, Appius 
“ Claudius, in what manner you would have aded, 
** had you been cenfor, at the time, when Caius 
** Furius, and Marcus Geganius, were in that 
“ office?” Appius infifted, that “ the tribune’s 
“ queftion was irrelevant to his cafe. For, although 
“ the iEmilian law might bind thofe cenfors, during 
whofe magiftracy it was paffed, — becaufe the peo- 
“ pie made that law after they had become cenfors ; 
“ and whatever order is the laft paffed by the people, 
“ that is held to be law, and valid : — yet neither he,* 
nor any of thofe, who had been created cenfors 
** fubfequent to the palling of that law, could be 
“ bound by it.” 

^ XXXIV. While Appius urged fuch frivolous 
arguments as thefe, which carried no convidion 
whatever, the other faid, “ Behold, Romans, the 
** offspring of that Appius, wh6, being created de- 
** cemvir for one year, created himfelf ror a fecond; 

** and 
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“ and who, during a third, without being created BOOK 
“ even by himfelf or by any other, held on the IX. 

“ lafces and the government ; nor ceafed to continue y 
“ in ofBce, until the government itfelf, ill acquired, b!c.'jo 8. 
‘‘ ill adminiHered, and ill retained, overwhelmed 
him in ruin. This is the fame family, citizens, 

“ by whofe violence and injuftice ye were compelled 
to banifh yourfelves from your native city, and 
“ feize on the facred mount; the fame, againll 
** which ye provided for yourfelves the protedlion 
“ of tribunes ; the fame, which occafioned you to 
“ form two armies, and to take poft on the Aventine ; 

“ the fame, which violently oppofed the laws againll 
ufury, and always the agrarian laws ; the fame, 

“ which broke through the right of intermarriage 
between the patricians and the commons; the 
“ fame, which Ihut up the road to curule offices 
againll the latter: this is a name, more hollile 
“ to your liberty by far, than thatoof the Tarquinii. 

“ I pray you, Appius Claudius, this being now the 
“ hundredth year lincc the dii^atorfliip of Mamer- 
“ cus iElmilius, during which period fo many men 
“ of the highell charaflers and abilities have filled 
“ that office ; did none of thefe ever read the twelve 
“ tables ? None of them know, that, whatever was 
the laft order of the people, that was law ? Nay, 

“ certainly they all knew it; and they therefore 
* ** obeyed the iEmilian law, rather than the old one, 
under which the cenfors had been at firlt created ; 

“ becaufe it was the laft order ; and becaufe, when 
“ two laws are contradidlory, the new always repeals 
“ the old. Do you mean to fay, Appius, that the 
“ people are not bound by the j£milian law ? Or, 

“ that the people are bound, and you alone ex- 
“ empted ? The iEmilian law bound thofe violent 
“ cenfors, Caius Furius and Marcus Geganius, who 
** Ihewed what mifchief that office might do in the ^ 

** ftate ; when, out of refentment for the limitation of 
** thdr power, they disfranchifed Mamercus .^milius, 

** the firft man of the age, either in war or peace. 
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** It bound all the cenfors thence forward, during the 
** fpace of an hundred years. It binds Caius Flautius 
“ your colleague, created under the fame aufpices,' 
“ with the fame privileges. Did not the people 
** create him with the fulleft privileges with which 
“ any cenfor ever was created ? Or is yours an ex- 
“ cepted cafe, in which this Angularity peculiarly 
“ takes place ? Shall the perfon, whom you create 
“ king of the facrifices, laying iiold of the ftile of fo- 
vereignty, fay, that he was created, with the fulleft 
“ privileges, with which any king was ever created 
“ at Rome ? Who then, do you think, would be 
“ content with a didlatorflup of fix months ? Who, 
“ with the office of interrex for five days ? Whom 
“ would you, with confidence, create diftator, for 
“ the purpofe of driving the nail, or of exhibiting 
“ games? How foolifh, how flupid, do ye think, 
“ thofe muft appear in this man’s eyes, who, after 
** performing mqft important fervices, abdicated the 
“ diflatorfhip within the twentieth day ; or who, 
** being irregularly created, refigned their office? 
“ Why Ihouid I bring inftances from antiquity ? 
“ Lately, within thefe laft ten years, Caius Maenius, 
dictator, having enforced inquiries, with more 
“ ftri£tnefs than confifted with the fafety of fome 
«* powerful men, a charge was thrown out by his 
** enemies, that he himfelf was infed;ed with the very 
** crime againft which his inquiries were directed - 
now Maenius, I fay, in order that he might, in a 
** private capacity, meet the imputation, abdicated 
** the diflatorihip. I exped not fuch moderajtion in 
“ you i you will not degenerate from your family, 
“ #of all others, the moft imperious and affuming ; 
** nor refign your office a day, nor even an hour, 
Ifippefore you ate forced to it. Be it fo : but then 
let no one exceed the time limited. It is enough 
to add a day, or a month, to the cenforlhip. But 
Appius fays, I will hold the cenforlhip, and hold 
ft alone, three years and fix months longer than is 
allowed by the jSmilian law. Surely this is like 

** abfolutc 
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“ abfolute power. Or will you fill up the vacancy BOOK 
** with another colleague, a proceeding not allow> IX. 

** able, even in the cafe of the death of a cenfor ? ^ 

“ You are not fatisfied with having, as if you were b.'c.^! 

a religious cenfor, hindered the moft ancient fo- 
“ lemnity, and the only one infiituted by the very 
“ deity, to whom it is performed, from being at- 
“ tended by priefts of the higheft rank, but de» 

“ graded it to the miniftration of fervants. You are 
not fatisfied that a family, more ancient than the 
“ origin of this city, and fanSified by an intercourfe 
“ of hofpitality with the immortal gods, has, by 
“ means of you and your cenforlhip, been utterly 
“ extirpated, with all its branches, within the fpace 
“ of a year, but would involve the whole common- 
“ wealth in guilt fo horrid, that I dread even to 
“ mention it. This city was taken in that luftrum 
** in which Caius ^ulius and Lucius Papirius were 
“ cenfors. On the death of Julius, Papirius, rather 
than refign his office, fubftituted Marcus Cornelius 
“ Maluginenfis as his colleague. Yet how much 
“ more moderate was his ambition, Appius, than 
** yours ? Lucius Papirius neither held the cenforlhip 
“ alone, nor beyond the time prefcribed by law. 

** But ftill no one has fince been found who would 


“ follow his example : all cenfors having, in cafe of 
the death of a colleague, abdicated the office. As 
for you, neither the expiration of the time of your 
“ cenforlhip, nor the refignation of your colleague, 
“ nor law, nor lhame reftrains you. Your fortitude 
is arrogance ; your boldnefs, a contempt of gods 
and men. Appius Claudius, in conlideration of 
“ the dignity of that office, which you have borne, 
“ and of the refpe£t due to it, I Ihould be forty, 
“ not only to offer you perfonal violence, but 
even to addrefs you in language too fevere. 
“ With refpedf to what I have hitherto faid, your 
** pride and obftinacy forced me to fpeak. 

** now, unlels you pay obedience to dte iEmilian 

u 4 “ law. 
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BOOK “ law, I fliall order you to be led to prifon. Nor, 
IX. « fince a rule has been eftablilhed by our anceftors, 
“ that in the eleftion of cenfors, unlefs two lhall 
B.C.^ “ obtain the legal number of fuffrages, neither 
** fhall be returned, but the eledion deferred, — 
will I fuft'er you, who could not fingly be 
“ created cenfor, to hold the cenforlhip without a 
** colleague.” Having fpoken to this effeft, he 
ordered the cenfor to be feized, and borne to 
prifon. But, although fix of the tribunes approved 
of the proceeding of their colleague, three gave their 
fupport to Appius, on his appealing to them, and. he 
held the cenforlhip alone, to the great difguft of all 
ranks of men. 

XXXV. While filch was the Hate of affairs at 
Rome, the Etrurians had laid liege to Sutrium, and 
the conful Fabius, as he was marching along the foot 
of the mountains, with defign to fuccour the allies, 
and attempt the enemy’s works, if he Ihould fee it 
prafbcable, was met by their army prepared for bat- 
tle. The wide extended plain below, Ihewing the 
greatnefs of their force, the conful, in order to 
remedy his deficiency in f>oint of number, by advan- 
tage of the ground, changed the diredion of his 
route, a little towards the hills, where the way 
was rugged and covered with Hones, and then form- 
ed his troops, facing the enemy. The Etrurians, 
thinking of nothing but the multitude of their 
men, on which alone they depended, advanced 
with fuch halle and eagernefs, that, in order to 
come the fconer to a dole engagement, they threw 
away their javelins, drew their fwords, and rufiied 
,o]£ On the other fide, the Romans poured down 
on them, fometimes javelins, and fometimes Hones, 
which the place abundantly fupplied ; fo that 
the blows on their Ihields and helmets, confufing 
even thofe whom they did not wound, kept them 
from doling with their foe ; and they had no 
i" milfive 
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mifllve weapons, with which to a£t at a dillance. BOOK 
While they flood flill, expofed to blows againft IX. 
which they had no fufficient defence, forae even 
giving way, and the line growing unfteady and waver- b.C. 3 ^! 
ing, the Roman fpearmen, and the hrfl rank, renew- 
ing the fliout, poured down on them with drawn 
fwords. This attack the Etrurians could not with- 
fland, but, lacing about, lied precipitately towards 
thdrcamp; when the Roman cavalry getting before 
them, by galloping obliquely acrofs the plain, 
threw themfelves in the way of their flight, on 
which they quitted the road, and bent their courfe 
to the mountains. From thence, in a body, almofl 
without arms, and debilitated with wounds, they 
made their way into the Ciminian foreft. The 
Romans, having flain many thoufands of the 
Etrurians, and taken thirty-eight military flandards, 
took alfo poiTeflTion of their camp, together with a 
vafl quantity of fpoil. They then began to confider 
of purfuing the enemy. 

XXXVI. The Ciminian forefl was in thofe days 
deemed as impaflable and frightful as the German 
forefls have been in latter times; not even any 
trader having ever attempted to pafs it. Hardly 
any, befldes the general himfelf, Ihewed boldnefs 
enough to enter it ; fo frefli was the remembrance 
of the difafler at Caudium in every one’s mind. 

On this, Marcus Fabius, the conful’s brother, 

(fome fay Cmfo, others Caius Claudius, bom of the 
fame mother with the conful,) undertook to explore 
the country, and to bring them in a fliort time an 
account of every particular. Being educated at 
Caere, where he had friends, he was perfe^ly 
acquainted with the Etrurian language. 1 have 
feen it affirmed, that, in thofe times, the Roman 
youth were commonly inflruded in the Etrurian 
learning, as diey are now in the Greek : but it is 

more 
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BOOK more probable, that there was fomethiug very, ex- 
IX. traordinary in the perfon who afted fo daringly a 
' counterfeit part, and mixed among the enemy. It 

attendant was a flave, who had 
been bred up with him, and who was therefore not 
ignorant of the fame language. They received no 
further inftrudions at their departure, than a fum- 
mary defcription of the country through which they 
were to pafs ; to this was added the names of the 
^ principal men, in the feveral ftates, to prevent their 
being at a lofs in converfation, and from being dif- 
covered by making fome miftake. They fet out in 
the drefs of fhephcrds, armed with ruftic weapons, 
bills, and two fliort javelins each. But though their 
fpeaking the language of the country, with the 
falhion of their drefs and arms, be fuppofed to have 
concealed them, it was more effedually done by the 
incredible circumftance of a Granger’s pafling the 
Ciminiaa fbreft. They are faid to have penetrated as 
far as the Camertian diftrid of the Umbrians : there 
the Romans ventured to own who they were, and 
being introduced to the fenate, treated with them, in 
the name of the conful, about an alliancC'and friend* 
. fliip ; and after being entertained with courteous hof- 
pitality, were defired to acquaint the Romans, that if 
they came into thofe countries, there Ihould be provi- 
fionsinreadinefs for the troops fufficient for thirty days, 
and that they fhould find the youth of the Camertian 
Umbrians prepared in arms, to obey their commands. 
When this infbrmadon was brought to the conful, he 
fent forward the baggage at the firft watch, order- 
' ing the legions to march in the rear of it. He 
himfelf Raid behind with the cavalry, and next 
da'y, as foon as light appeared, rode up in a 
threatening manner to the polls of the enemy, which 
had been Rationed on the outfide of the foreR ; and, 
when he had detained them there for a fufficient 
length of time, he retired to his camp, and march- 
ing 
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ing out by the oppofite gate, overtook the main body BOOK 
of the army before night. At the firft light, on the IX. 
following day, he had gained the fummit of Mount 
Ciminius, from whence, having a view of the opulent 
plains of Etruria, he let loofe his foldiers upon them. 

When a vaft body had been driven off, fome tu- 
multuary cohorts of Etrurian peafants, haftily col- 
lefled by the principal inhabitants of the diffridf , met 
the Romans ; but in fuch diforderly array, that thefe 
refcuers of the prey were near becoming wholly a 
prey themfelves. Thefe being flain or put to flight, 
and the country laid wafte to a great extent, the Ro- 
mans returned to their camp viftorious, and enrich- 
ed with plenty of every kind. It happened, that, in 
the mean time, five deputies, with two plebeian 
tribunes, had come hither, to charge Fabius in the 
name of the fenate, not to attempt to pafs the Ci- 
minian foreft. Thefe, rejoicing that they had ar- 
rived too late to prev mt the expedition, returned to 
Rome with the news of its fuccefs. 

XXXVII. The conful, by this expedition, in- 
llead of bringing the war nearer to a conclufion, 
only fpread it to a wider extent : for all the traft, ad- 
jacent to the foot of Mount Ciminius, had felt his 
devaffations ; and, out of the indignation conceived * 
thereat, had roufed to arras, not only the ftates of 
Etruria, but the neighbouring parts of Umbria. They 
came therefore to Sutrium, with fuch a numerous 
army as they had never before brought into the 
field; and not only ventured to encamp, on the 
outfide of the wood, but, earneftly defirous of com- 
ing to an engagement as foon as poflible, marched 
down to the plains to offer battle. The troops, be- 
ing marlhalled, ftood, at firft, for fome time, on 
their own ground, having left a fpace fufficient for 
the Romans to draw up, oppofite to them ; but 
perceiving that thefe declined fighting, they ad- 
vanced to the rampart ; where, obferving that even 
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BOOK the advanced guards had retired withimlhe works, 
. . they at once began to infift claraoroufly on their 

Y.R.444. general’s ordering provifions for that day to be 
B.C.308. brought down to them ; for “ they were refolved 
** to remain there under arms ; and, either in the 
“ night, or, at all events, at the dawn of day, to 
** attack the enemy’s camp.” The Roman troops, 
though not lefs eager for action, were reftrained 
by the commands of the general. About the 
tenth hour, the conful ordered his men a repaft; 
and gave ^redlions that they ihould be ready in 
arms, at whatever lime of the day or night he 
ihould give the fignal. He then addrefled a few 
words to them; fpoke in high terms of the wars 
of the Samnites, and contemptuoufly of the £tru« 
rians, who “ were not,” he faid, “ to be com- 
** pared with other nations, either in t refpefl: of 
** abilities as foldiers, or in point of numbers. 
** Belides, he had an engine at work, as they 
“ fhould find in due time ; at prefent it was of 
“ importance to keep it fecret.” This he inti- 
mated, in order to raife the courage of his men, 
damped by the fuperiority of the enemy’s force ; 
and, from their not having fortified the poft where 
_ they lay, the infinuation of a ftrata^em formed 
againll them feemed the more credible. After 
refrelhing themfelves, they went to reft, and be- 
ing roufed without noife, about the fourth watch, 
took arms. The fervants followmg the army, had 
axes put into their hands, to tear down the ram- 
part and fill up the trench. The line was formed 
within the works, and fome chofen cohorts polled 
clofe to the gates. Then, a little before day, 
which in fummer nights is the time of the pro- 
foundell deep, the fignal being given, the ram- 
part was levelled, and the troops, rufiiing forth, 
fell upon the enemy, who were every where 
ftretched at their length. Some were put to death 
before they could Itir; others half afleep, in thek 
9 beds i 
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beds; the greated part, while they ran in con* BOOK 
fulion to iHros ; few, in Ihort, had time to defend 
thcmfelves ; and thefe, who followed no particular y 
leader, nor orders, were quickly routed and purfued b.'c.'^s! 
by the Roman horfe. They fled different ways; 
to the camp and to the woods. The latter aflforded 
the fafer refuge ; for the former, being fltuated in a 
plain, was taken the fame day. The gold and fllver 
was ordered to be brought to the conful ; the reft of 
the fpoil was given to the foldiers. On that day, fixty 
thoufand of the enemy were flain or taken. Some 
affirm, that this famous battle was fought on the 
flirther fide of the Ciminian foreft, at Perufia ; and 
that the public had been under great dread, left the 
army might be inclofed in fuch a dangerous pafs, 
and overpowered by a general combination of the 
Etrurians and Umbrians. But on whatever fpot it 
was fought, it is certain that the Roman power pre- 
vailed ; and, in confequence thereof, ambaffadors came 
from Perufia, Cortona, and Arretium, which were, 
then among the principal ftates of Etruria, to folicit 
a peace and alliance with the Romans ; and they ob- 
tained a truce for thirty years. 

XXXVIII. During thefe tranfa£tions in Etruria, 
the other conful, Caius Marcius Rutilus, took Al- 
lifse by ftorm from the Samnites ; and many of 
their forts, and finaller towns, were either deftroyed 
by his arms, or furrendered intire. About the fame 
time alfo, the Roman fleet, having failed to Cam- 
pania, under Publius Cornelius, to whom the fe- 
nate had given the command on the fea-coaft, put 
into Pompeii. Immediately on landing, the marine 
foldiers fet out to ravage the country about Nuceria : 
and after they had quickly laid wafte the parts which 
lay neareft, and whence they could have returned 
to the fhips with fafety, they were allured by the 
temptation of plunder, as it often happens, to ad- 
vance too &r, and thereby roufed the enemy againft 

them. 
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K them. While they rambled about the c^ntry, they 
met no oppolition, though they miglffhave been 
cut oiF to a man ; but, as they were returning, in a 
carelefs manner, the peafants overtook them, not 
far from the fhips, ftripped them of the booty, 
and even flew a great part of them. Thofe who 
efcaped were driven in confufion to the fhips. As 
the news of Fabius having marched through the 
Ciminian foreft had occafioned violent apprehenfions 
at Rome, fo it had excited joy iii proportion among 
the enemy in Samniuni : they talked of the Roman 
army being pent up, and furrounded ; and of the 
Caudine forks, as a model of what they were to 
undergo. “ Thofe people,” they faid “ ever greedy 
“ after further acquifitions, were now brought into 
“ inextricable difficulties, hemmed in, not more ef- 
“ fe£lually by the arms of their enemy, than by the 
“ difadvantage of the ground.” Their joy was even 
mingled with a degree of envy, becaufe fortune, as 
•they thought, had transferred the glory of finifhing 
the Roman war, from the Samnites to the Etrurians : 
they haftened therefore, with their whole collected 
force, to crufh the conful Caius Marcius ; refolving, 
if he did not give them an opportunity of fighting, 
to proceed, through the territories of the Martians 
and Sabines, into Etruria. The conful met them, 
and a battle was fought with great fury on both 
fides, but without a decifive iflue. Although both 
parties fuffered feverely, yet the diferedit of loftng 
the day fell on the Romans, becaufe feveral of 
equeftrian rank, fome military tribunes, with one 
lieutenant-general, had fallen ; and, what was more 
remarkable than all, the conful himfelf was wounded* 
This event, exagger ited by report, as is ufoal^ 
greatly alarmed the fenate, fo that they refolved on 
having a dictator nominated. No one entertaih^ a 
doubt that the nomination would light on 
Curfor, who was then univerfally deemed to; poflefs 
die greatefl: abilities as a commander: but they 

could 
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could npt be certain, either that a meffage might BOOK 
be conv^PIpl ‘ with fafety into Samniura, where all I X. 
was in a ftate of hoftility, or that the conful Marcius v.r'' 7,'7 
was alive. The other conful, Fahius, was at enmity b.*C.' 3 oK 
with Papirius, on his own account ; and left this re- 
fentment might prove an obftacle to the public good, 
the fenate voted that deputies of confular rank 
ihould be fent to him, who, uniting their own influ- 
ence to that of government, might prevail on him to 
drop, for the lake of his country, all remembrance 
of private aniinolities. When the deputies came to 
Fabius, and delivered to him the decree of fenate, 
adding fuch arguments as were fuitable to their in- 
ftrudions, the conful, calling his eyes towards th^ 
ground, retired in filence, leaving them in uncer- 
tainty what part he intended to adf. Then, in the 
filent time of the night, according to the eftablilhed 
cuftom, he nominated Lucius Papirius dictator. When 
the deputies returned him thanks, for fo very nierito- 
rioully fubduing his paflion, he ftill perfevered in ob- 
ftinate lilence, and difmilTed them without any anfwer, 
or mention of what he had done : a proof that he felt 
an extraordinary degree of refentment, which it coll 
' him a violent llruggle to fupprefs. Papirius appointed 
Caius Junius Bubulcus mailer of the horfe ; and, as 
he was proceeding, in an aflembly of the Curiae*, to 
get an order palled, refpefling the command of the 
army, an unlucky omen obliged him to adjourn it ; 
for the Curia, which was to vote lirft, happened 
to be the Faucian, remarkably dillingui&ed by two 
diiafters, the taking of the city, and the Caudine 
peace ; the fame Curia having voted lirll in thofe 
years in which the faid events are found. Lici* 

*- The emitia curiatOf or aflembltes of the curix, alone had 
the power of conferring military command; no magiftrate there- 
- fore, cwildalfume the command without the previous order of 
thrir affembly. In time, this came to be a mere matter of 
feral ; yet the pradUce alv ays continued to be obferved. 

nius 
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B O O K nius Macer fuppofes this Curia ominou^ alfo, on 
; IX. account of a third misfortune, that wh^pwas ex* 
perienced at the Cremera. 

Y.R.44+. 

• J08. XXXIX. Next day the didator, taking the au- 
fpices anew, obtained the order, and, marching 
out at the head of the legions, lately raifed, oh the 
alarm occationed by the army palling the Ciminian 
foreft, came to Longula ; where, having received 
the troops of the conful Marcuis', he led on his 
forces to battle ; nor did the enemy feem to de- 
cline the combat. However, they flood under arms, 
until night came on j neither fide choofing to 
begin the fray. After this, they continued a con- 
liderable time encamped near each other, without 
coming to aftion ; neither diffident of their own 
llrength, nor defpifing the adverfary. Mean while 
the army in Etruria was fully employed ; for a de- 
cifive battle was fought with the Umbrians, in which 
the enemy was routed, but loft not many men, 
for they did not maintain the fight with the vigour 
with which they began it. Befides this, the Etru- 
rians having made a levy of troops, enforced by 
the fandlions of the devoting law, each man choofing 
another, came to an engagement at the Cape of 
Vadimon, with more numerous forces, and, at the 
fame time, with greater fpirit than they had ever 
fhewn before. The battle was fought with fuch 
animofity, that no javelins were thrown by either 
party : fwords alone were made ufe of ; and the 
fury of the combatants was ftill higher infiamed 
by the long continued conteft j fo that it . ap?* 
peared to the Romans as if they were difptl^b^i|- 
noi;,.with Etrurians, v'hom they had fo often ccii- 
^uered, but with a new race. Not the leaft Jb- 


lotion of giving ground appeared in any 
the firft lines fell; and left the ftandards ^i^d: 
be expofed, without defence, the fecond linei^imsre 
formed in their place. At length, even the laft re* 

ferves 
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ferves werg^called into aftion ; and fuch was the ex- b 
tremity olpfe difficulty and danger, that the Roman 
cavalry difmounted, and preffed forward, throu^^h ^ 
heaps of arms and bodies, to the front ranks of the 
infantry. A new army, as it were, thus Itartiug up, 
difordered the battalions of the Etrurians ; and the 
reft, weak as their condition was, feconding this 
attack, broke at lad through the enemy’s ranks. 
Their obftinacy then began to give way ; fome com- 
panies quitted their ports, and, as foon as they once 
turned their backs, betook theinfelves to open Hight. 
That day firft broke the rtrength of the Etrurians, * 
now grown exuberant through a long courfe of 
profperity j all the flower of their men were cut oflF, 
and the Romans, without halting, feized and facked* 
their camp. 

XL. Equal danger, and an iflue equally glorious, 
foon after attended the war with the Samnites ; who, 
bertdes their many preparations for the field, made 
no little glitter with new decorations of their armour. 
Their troops were in two divifions, one of which had 
their fliields embolfcd with gold, the other with 
filver. The fliape of the fliield was this ; broad at 
the middle to cover the breart and Ihoulders, and 
flat at top, floping off gradually fo as to become 
pointed below, that it might be wielded with cafe ; 
a loofe coat of mail alfo helped to defend the breart, 
an4 the left leg was covered with a greave ; their hel- 
inf t$ were adorned with plumes, to add to the appear- 
of their ftature. The golden-armed foldiers wore 
tupif^ of various colours; the filver-armed, of 
\||^^linen. To the latter, the right wing was 
the former took port on the left. The 
It^O^s had been apprifed of thefe fplendid accoutre- 
ini^t|^^d had been taught by their commanders, 
tl^ Jl. a foldier ought to be rough ; not decorated 
gold and filver, but placing his confidence 
voL. n. X ” itt 
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BOOK ‘‘ in his fword. That matters of thiyjmd were in 
IX. ** reality fpoil rather than armour ; ^InHnng before 

Y n' ’ “ aftion, but foon lofing their brilliancy when be- 

** fmeared with blood. That the brightefl: orna- 
ment of a foldier was valour; that all thofe 
** trinkets would follow viftory, and that thofe rich 
enemies would be valuable prizes to the poorer 
“ conquerors.” Curfor, having animated his men 
with thefe obfervations, led them on to battle. He 
took poll himfelf on the right wincr, giving the com- 
mand of the left to the mauer of the horfe. At the 
firft onfet, the conlli£l between the two armies be- 
came defperate, while the didator and the mailer of 
the horfe were eagerly contending on which wing 
vidory ihould hrll Ihew itfelf. It happened that 
Junius firll, with the left wing, made the right of 
the enemy give way ; this confilled of men devoted 
after the cullom of the Samnites, and on that ac- 
count dillinguilhed by white garments and armour 
of equal whitened. Junius, faying ** he would 
** facrifice thefe to Pluto,” prefled forward, dif- 
ordered their ranks, and made an evident imprelfion : 
which being perceived by the didator, he exclaim^, 
** Shall the battle begin on the left wing, and fhsdl 
** the right, the didator’s own troops, only fecond 
“ the arms of others, and not claim the greateft 
“ lhare of the vidory ?” This fpurred on the fol- 
diers : nor did the cavalry yield to the inftuitry in 
bravery, nor the ardour of lieutenant-generals to that 
of the commanders. Marcius Valerius from the 
right wing, and Publius Decius from the left, txjifli 
men of confular rank, rode off to the cavalry, polled 
on the extremities of the line, and, exhorting then to 
jojn in putting in for a lhare of the honour, tAuxgfid 
the enemy on the flanks. The Roman legbns, on^al)- 
ferving the confulion of the Samnites, by being thus 
aflailed on both tides, renewed the Ihout, and 
•fercibly on them, they began to fly. And now the 
^ plains 
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plains wet^quickly filled with heaps of bodies and b'O O K 
fplendid amour. At firfl, their camp received the IX. 


purfuance of a decree of the fenate ; and the moft 
^lendid fpedacle by far, of any in his proceffion, 
was the captured arms: fo magnificent were they 
deemed, that the fhields, adorned with gold, were 
diftributed among the owners of the filver fhops 
to ferve as embellifhments to the Forum. Hence, it 
is faid, arofe the cuftom of the Forum being deco- 
rated by the JEdiles, when the grand proceflions 
jue made, on occafion of the great games. The 
Romans, indeed, converted thefe extraordinary arms 
to the honour of the gods : but the Campanians, 
out of pride, and in hatred of the foe, gave them 
as ornaments to their gladiators, who ufed to be 
exhibited as a Ihew at their feafts, .and whom they 
dKlinguilhed by the name of Samnites. During 
this year, the conful Fabius fought with the rein- 
pants of the Etrurians at Perufia, which city alfo 
had violated the truce, and gained an eafy and 
dttifive victory. After this, he marched up to 
the walls of the town, and would have taken it, 
had not deputies come out and capitulated. Having 
placed a garrifon at Perufia, and fent on before 
him to the Roman fenate, the embaflies of Etruria, 
who folicited friendfhip, the conful rode into the 
dty hi triumph, for fucceffes more important than 
thofe of the diftator. Befides, a great lhare of 
honour of reducing the Samnites was attributed 
tdr ijls lieutenant-generals, Publius Decius and Marcus 
whom, at the next election, the people, 
Witit^univerfal confent, declared the one conful, the 
olhitf-|>rsetor. 

XLI. Fabius, in cenfideration of his extraordinary Y.R.445. 
Bierk in the conqueil of Etruria, was re-eleded B.C.307. 


difraayed Samnites ; but they did not long retain 
even the pofiefHon of that : before night it was taken, b*C 
plundered, and burnt. The diftator triumphed, i# ’ 
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BOOK into the confuKhip. Decius was appoIiUj^ his col< 
IX. league. Valerius was created praetor a ^wth time. 
The confuls divided the provinces between them. 

B.C.'^7. Etruria fell to Decius, Samnium to Fabius. The 
Ihtter, having marched to Nuceria, rejefted the appli> 
cation of the people of Alfaterna, who then fued for 
peace, becaufe they had not accepted it when offered, 
and by force of arms compelled them to furrender. 
A battle was fought with the Samnites, who were 
overcome without much difficulty ; nor would the 
memory of that engagement have been preferved, 
except that in it the MarAans Arft appeared in arms 
againff the Romans. The defeftion of the MarAans 
was followed by that of the Pelignians, who met the 
fame fate. The other conful, Decius, was likewife 
very fuccefsful in his operations : through the terror 
wdth which he infpired the Tarquinians, he com- 
pelled them to fupply his army with corn, and to 
me for a truce of forty years. He took feveral forts 
from the VolAnians by aAault, fome of which he 
demoliffied, that they might not ferve as receptacles 
to the enemy, and, by extending his operations 
through every quarter, diffufed fuch a dread of his 
arms, that the whole Etrurian nation fued to him for 
an alliance : this they did not obtain ; but a truce for 
a year wras granted them. The pay of the Roman 
army for that year was fumiffied by the enemy; 
and two tunicks for each foldler were exafled from 
them: this was the purchafe of the truce. The 
tranquillity now eftablilhed in Etruria was interrupted 
by a fudden infurre£Hon of the Umbrians, a nation 
which had fuffered no injury from the war, except 
what inconvenience the country had felt in the paff- 
ing of the army. Thefe, by calling into the Held all 
their own yoimg men, and forcing a great part of the 
Etrurians to refume their arms, made up fu^ a 
numerous force, that, fpeaking of themfelves with 
oflentatious vanity, and or the Romans with contempt, 
they boafted that they would leave Decius behind in 

Etruria,^ 
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Etruria, march away to befiege Rome ; which BOOK 
delign of ^irs being reported to the conful Decius, . . 

he removed by long marches from Etruria towards 
thdr city, and fat down in the diftrift of Pupinia, in B.C.J07. 
readinefs to aft according to the intelligence whici> 
he might receive of the enemy's motions. Nor was 
the infurredlion of the Umbrians flighted at Rome : 
their very threats excited fears among the people, 
who had experienced, in the calamities fufiered 
from the Gauls, the infecurity of the city wherein 
they fefided. Deputies were therefore difpatched 
to the conful Fabius with direftions, that, if he had 
any refpite from the war of the Samnites, he fliould 
with all hafle lead his army into Umbria, The 
conful obeyed the order, and, by forced marches, 
proceeded to Mevania, where the forces of the Um- 
brians then lay. The unexpected arrival of the 
conful, whom they had believed to be fufhciently 
employed in Samnium, far diflant from their coun- 
try, fo thoroughly atfrighted the Umbrians, that 
feveral advifed retiring to their fortified towns; 
others, the' laying afide their arms. However, one 
diflrift, called by themfclves Materina, prevailed 
on the reft, not only to retain their arras, but to 
come to an immediate engagement. They fell 
upon Fabius while he was fortifying his camp. 

When the conful faw them rufhing impetuoufly to- 
wards his rampart, he called off his men from the 
work, and drew them up in the beft manner which 
the nature of the place, and the time, allowed ; en- 
couraged them by difplaying, in honourable and juft 
terms, the glory which they had acquired, as well in 
Etruria as in Samnium, and bade them finifh this 
infignifiqant appendage to the Etrurian war, and take 
voigeance for the impious expreflions in which thefe 
p^ple had threatened to attack the city of Rome. 

Such was the alacrity of the foldiers on hearing this, 
that, railing the Ibout fpontaneoully, they inter- 
rupted the general’s difcourfe, and, without waiting 

X 3 for 
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BOOK for orders, advanced, with the found of all the 
IX. trumpets and cornets, in full fpeed agaioft the ene> 
my. They made their attack not as on men, or at 
B!c.'to7 arms, but, what muft appear wonder- 

‘ ful in the relation, began by fnatching the ftandards 
out of the hands which held them ; and then, the 
ftandard-bearers themfelves were dragged to the 
conful, and the armed foldiers hauled from the one 
line to the other ; little refiftance was any where made, 
and the bufmefs was performed, not fo much with 
fwords, as with their Ihields, with the bolTes of 
which, and thrufts of their elbows, they bore down 
the foe. The prifoners were more numerous than 
the flain, and through the whole line the Umbrians 
called on each other, with one voice, to lay down 
their arms. Thus a furrender was made in the 
midd of action, by the firft promoters of the war ; 
and on the next and following days, the other dates 
of this people alfo furrendered. The Ocriculans 
were admitted to a treaty of friendlhip on givmg 
fecurity. 

XLIl. I'abius, after reaping laurels in a war 
allotted to another, led back his army into his own 
province. And as, in the preceding year, the people 
had, in condderation of his fervices fo fuccefsfully 
performed, re-eleded him to the confullhip, fo now 
the fenate, from the fame motive, notwithdanding a 
warm oppodtion made by Appius, prolonged his 
y.R.446. command for the year following, in which Appius 
B.C.306. Claudius and Lucius Volumnius were confuls. In 
fome annals I dnd, that Appius, dill holding the 
office of cenfor, declared himfelf a candidate for the 
coi^ullhip, and that his eledlion was dopped by a 
pi'oted of Lucius Furius, plebeian tribune, until be 
redgned the cenforfliip. After his elefbion to the 
confullhip, the new war with the Sallentines, .who 
had taken arms, being decreed to his colleague, be 
renudned at Rome, with delign to increafe in- 

tereft 
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tereft by popular intrigues, fince the means of pro- BOOK 
curing honour in war were placed in the hands of IX. 
others. Volumnius had no reafon to be diffafisfied 
with his province : he fought many battles with good b!c' 1^* 
fuccefs, and took feveral cities by affault. He was 
liberal in his donations of the fpoil ; and this muni- 
ficence, engaging in itfelf, he enhanced by his 
courteous demeanour, by which conduct he in- 
fpired his foldiers with ardour to meet both toil 
and danger. Quintus Fabius, proconful, fought a 
pitched battle with the armies of the Samnites, near 
the city of Allifse. The viOory was complete. The 
enemy were driven from the field, and purfued to 
their camp ; nor would they have kept poffeflion of 
that, had not the day been almoft fpent. It was in- 
verted, however, before night, and guarded until' 
day, left any (hould flip away. Next morning, 
while it was fcarcely clear day, they propofed to capi- 
tulate, and it was agreed, that fuch as were natives 
of Samnium fhould lie difmiflTed with Angle gar- 
ments. All thefe were lent under the yoke. No 
precaution was taken in favour of the allies of the 
Samnites: they were fold by auftiuii, i-'; ifie number 
of feven thoufand. Thofe who declared themfelves 
fubje£ls of the Hernicians, were kept by themfelves 
under a guard. All thefe Fabius fent to Rome to 
the fenate; and, after being examined, whether it 
was in confequence of a public order, or as volun- 
teers, that they had carried arms on the fide of the 
Samnites againrt the Romans, they were dirtributed 
among the ftates of the Latines to be held in cuf- 
tody j and it was ordered, that the new confuls. Pub- Y.R.447. 
lius Cornelius Arvina and Quintus Marcius Tremu- 30J. 
lus, who by this time had been eleded, fhould lay 
that aflfair entire before the fenate: this gave fuch 
offence to the Hernicians, that, at a meeting of all 
the ftates, affembled by the Anagnians, in the circus 
called tbe Maritime, the whole nation of the 
Hernicians, excepting the Alatrians, Ferentines, 

X 4 and 
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BOOK and Verulans, 
IX. people. 


declared war againft the Roman 


B.C. In Samnium alfo, in conftquence of the 

departure of Fabius, new commotions arofe. Ga- 
latia and Sora, and the Roman garrifons Rationed 
there, were taken, and the prifoners treated with 
extreme cruelty : Publius Cornelius was therefore 
fent thither with an army. The command againft 
the new enemy (for by this time an order had 
pafleci for declaring war againft the Anagnians, 
and the reft of the Hernicians) was decreed to Mar- 
cius. Thefe, in the beginning, fecured all the pailes 
betw'een the camps' of the conful, in fuch a manner, 
that no mellengcr, however expert, could make his 
way from one to the other ; and each conful fpent 
feveral days in abfolute uncertainty and in anxious 
fufpenfe concerning the ftate of the other. Appre- 
henfions for their fafety fpred even to Romej fo 
that all the younger citizens were compelled to 
enlift, and two regular armies were raifed, to anfwer 
fudden emergencies. The conduft of the Hemi- 
cians, during the progrefs of the war afterwards, 
(hewed nothing fuitable to the prefent alarm, or to 
the antient renown of that nation. Without ever 
making any effort worth mentioning, being beaten 
out or three different camps within a few days, 
they ftipulated for a truce of thirty days, during 
which they might fend to Rome, to the fenate, on 
the terms of furnifhing two months’ pay, and com, 
and a tunick to every foldier. The fenate referred 
them back to Marcius, whom they empowered to 
determine on the affair, and he accepted their fub- 
miil^on. Meanwhile, ’n Samnium, the other con- 
fut, though fuperior in ftrength, was very much em- 
barrafted by the nature of his iliuation : the enemy 
had blocked up all the roads, and feized on the paff- 
able defiles, fo'as to flop all fupplies of provilions ; 
nor could the conful, though he daily drew out his 

troops. 
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troops, and offered battle, allure them to an engage* B 
ment. It was evident, that neither could the Sam- 
nite fupport an immediate conteft, nor the Roman y 
a delay of action. The approach of Marcius, who, 
after he had fubdued the Hernicians, haftened to 
the fuccour of his colleague, put it out of the 
enemy’s power any longer to avoid fighting: for 
they, who had not deemed themfelves a match in the 
field, even tor one of the armies, could furely not 
fuppofe -that if they (hould allow the two confular 
armies to unite, they could have any hope remain- 
ing : they made an attack therefore on Marcius, as 
he.was approaching in the irregular order of march. 
The baggage was haftily thrown together in the 
center, and the line formed as well as the time per- 
mitted. The fhout which reached the poll: of Cor- 
nelius. with the duff obferved at a dittance, excited 
a bultle and hurry in his camp. Ordering his men, 
inftantly, to arms, an*'- leading them out to the field 
with the utmoft hafte, he charged the flank of the 
enemy’s line, which had enough to do in the other 
difpute, at the fame time exclaiming, that “ it 
“ would be the height of infamy, if they fuftered 
“ Marcius’s army to monopolize the honour of both 
vidfories, and did not affert their claim to the 
“ glory of their own war.” He bore down all 
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before him, and pufhed forward, through the midft 
of the enemy’s line, to their camp, which, being left 
without a guard, he took and fet on fire ; and the 
flames of it being feen by the foldiers of Marcius, 
and likewife by the enemy on their looking about, a 
general flight immediately took place among the 
Samnites. But they could not effect; an efcape in 
any direction ; in every quarter they met death. 
After a flaughter of thirty thoufand men, the con- 
fuls had now given the fignal for retreat ; and were 
collecting, into one body, their feveral forces, who 
were employed in mutual congratulations, when 
fome new cohorts of the enemy, which had been 

levied 
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BOOK levied for a reinforcement, being feen at a diftance, 
IX. occafioned a renewal of the carnage. On thefe the 
conquerors rulhed, without any order of the confuls, 

u’c. jSj* or fignal received, crying out, that they would give 
thefe Samnites an introduction to fervice, which they 
would not like. The confuls indulged the ardour of 
the legions, well knowing that raw troops mixed 
with veterans difpirited by defeat, would be inca- 
pable even of attempting a contefl. Nor were they 
wrong in their judgment: all the forces of the 
Samnites, old and new, fled to the neareft mountains. 
Thefe the Roman army alfo afcended, fo that no 
fltuation afforded fafety to the vanquiflied : they were 
beaten off, even from the fummits which they had 
feized. And now, they all, with one voice, fup- 
plicated for a fufpenfion of arms. On which, being 
ordered to furnifh corn for three months, pay for a 
year, and a tunick to each of the foldiers, they fent 
deputies to the fenate to fue for peace. Cornelius was 
left in Samnium. Marcius returned into the city, in 
triumph over the Hernicians ; and a decree was 
pafled for eredling to him, in the Forum, an equeftrian 
ftatue, which was placed before the temple of Caftor. 
To three ftates of the Hernicians, (the Alatrians,Veru- 
lans, and Ferentines,) their own laws were reltored, 
becaufe they preferred thefe, to the being made 
citizens of Rome ; and they were permitted to in- 
termarry with each other, a privilege which they 
alone of the Hernicians, for a long time after, enjoyed. 
To the Anagnians, and the others, who had made 
war on the Romans, was granted the freedom of the 
llate, without the right of voting ; public aflTemblies, 
and intermarriages, were not allowed them, and 
their magiftrates were prohibited from aCling except 
ir (he miniftration of public worlhip. During this 
year, Caius Junius Bubulcus, cenfor, contradra for 
the building of a temple to Health, which he had 
vowed during his confulate ’ in the war with the 
Samnites. By the lame perfon, and his colleague, 

Marcus 
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Marcus Valerius Maximus, roads were made through BOOK 
the fields at the public expence. During the fame IX. 
year the treaty with the Carthaginians was renewed ' 

a third time, and ample prefents made to their b.c. 
ambafiadors who came on that bufinefs. 

XLIV. This year had a di<ftator in office, Pub- 
lius' Cornelius Scipio, with Publius Decius Mus, 
mailer of the horfe. By thefe the eledion of con- 
fuls was held, being the purpofe for which they had 
been created, becaufe neither of the confuls could 
be abfent from the armies. The confuls eletled Y.R.448, 
were Lucius Pollumius and Titus Minucius ; whom b'C-304. 
Pifo places next after Quintus Fabius and Publius 
Decius, omitting the two years in which I have fet 
down Claudius with Volumnius, and Cornelius with 
Marciys, as confuls. "Whether this happened through 
a lapfe of memory in ^gelling his annals, or whe- 
ther he purpofely palled over thofe two confulates 
as deeming the accounts of them falfe, cannot be 
afeertained. During this year the Samnites made 
incurfions into the dillrid of StelltE in the Campa- 
nian territory. Both the confuls were therefore fent 
into Samnium, and proceeded to different regbns, 
Poftumius to Tifernum, Minucius to Bovianum. 

The firll engagement happened at Tifernum, where 
Pollumius commanded. Some fay, that the Sam- 
nites were completely defeated, and twenty thoufand 
of them made prifoners. Others, that the armies 
feparated without vi£lory on either fide ; and that 
Pollumius, counterfeiting fear, withdrew his forces 
privately by night, and marched away to the moun- 
tains; whither the enemy alfo followed, and took 
pofleffion of a llrong hold two miles diflant. The 
conful, having created a belief that he had come 
thither for the fake of a fafe poll, and a fruitful 
fpot, (and fuch it really was,) fecured his camp 
with llrong works. Furnilhing it with magazines 
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BOOK of every thing ufeful, he left a ftrong guard to 
IX. defend it; and, at the third watch, led away the 
y legions, lightly accoutred, by the Ihortell road which 
B*C.^4i he could take, to join his colleague, who lay op- 
pofxte to his foe. There, by advice of Poflumius, 
Minucius came to an engagement ; and when ‘the 
fight had continued doubtful through a great part 
of the day, Pollumius, with his frefli legions, made 
an unexpedted attack on the enemy’s line, fpent by 
this time with fatigue : thus, wearinefs and wounds 
having rendered them incapable even of flying, they 
were cut off to a man, and twenty-one ftandards 
taken. The Romans then proceeded to Poftumius’s 
flation, where the two viftorious armies falling upon 
the enemy, already difmayed by the news of what 
had pafTed, routed and difpcrfcd them : twenty-fix 
military ftandards were taken here, and the Samnite 
general, Statius Gcllius, with a great number of 
4}ther prifoners, and both the camps, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Next day Bovianum was 
befieged, and foon after taken. Both the confuls 
were honoxired with a triumph, and with high ap- 
plaufe of their excellent conduct. Some writers 
fay, that the conful Minucius was brought back to 
the camp grievoufly wounded, and that he died 
there ; that Marcus Fulvius was fubftituted conful 
in his place, and that it was he, who, being fent to 
command Minucius’s army, took Bovianum. During 
the fame year, Sora, Arpinum, and Cenfennia were 
recovered from the Samnites. The ftatue of Her- 
■ cules the Great was erected in the Capitol, and 
dedicated. 

y.R.449. XLV. In the fucceeding.confulate of Publius Sul- 
B.C. 303. ^iSus Saverrio and Publius Sempronius Sophus, the 
$amnites, defirous either of a termination or a cef- 
fation of hoftilities, fent ambafladors to Rome to 
treat of peace ; to whofe fubmillive folicitations this 
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anfwer was returned, that “ had not the Saranites BOOK 
“ frequently folicited peace, at times when they IX. 

“ were adually preparing for war, their prefent 
“ application might, perhaps, in the courfe of "nego- 
** ciating, have produced the defired effed. But 
** now, fince words had hitherto proved vain, 
people’s condud: might be guided by fafts : that 
“ Publius Sempronius the coiiful would Ihortly be 
** in Samnium with an army : that he could not be 
“ deceived in judging whether their difpofltions 
** inclined to peace or war. He would bring the 
“ fenate certain information refpe£ting every par- 
“ ticular, and their ambaffadors might follow the 
“ conful on his return from Samnium.” The Roman 
army accordingly marched through all parts of Sam* 
nium, found every thing in a ftate of peace, and was 
liberally fupplied with provifions ; on which, a re- 
newal of the old treaty was, this year, granted to 
the Samnites. The Roman arms were then turned' 
againfl the .dElquans, their old enemies, but who had, 
for many years part, remained quiet, under a falla- 
cious appearance of fricndlhip. The reafon of making 
war on them was, that while the Hernicians were 
in a ftate of profperity, thefe had, in conjuntlion 
with them, frequently fent aid to the Samnites; 
and after the Hernicians were fubdued, alinoft the 
whole nation, without diffembling that they adled 
by public authority, had revolted to the enemy ; 
and when, after the conclufion of the treaty with 
the Samnites at Rome, ambalTadors were fent* to 
demand fatisfaftion, they faid,“ that “ this was only 
** a trial made of them, on the expedation that 
“ they would through fear fuller themfelves to be 
made Roman citizens. But how much that con- 
** dition was to be- wilhed for, they had been 
“ taught by the Hernicians ; who, when they had 
“ the option, preferred their own laws to the free- 
“ dom of the Roman ftate. To people who wilhed 
for liberty to choofe what they judged preferable, 
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O K “ the necelHty of becoming Roman citizens would 

K- ** have the nature of a punifliment.*^ In refent- 
ment of thefe declarations, uttered publicly in 
thdr aflemblies, the Roman people ordered war to 
be made on the iEquans ; and, in profecution of this 
new undertaking, both the confuls marched from 
the city, and fat down at the diftance of four miles 
from the camp of the enemy. The troops of the 
iEquans, like tumultuary recruits, in confequence 
of their having palTed fuch a number of years 
without waging war on their own account, were 
all in diforder and confufion, without eftablilhed 
officers and without command. Some advifed to 
give battle, others to defend the camp ; the greater 
part were influenced by concern for the devaftation 
of their lands, likely to take place, and the confe- 
quent deftruftion of their cities, left with weak 
garrilbns. Among a variety of prOpofitions, they 
however heard one which tended to transfer every 
man's attention from the public interefts to the care 
of his private concerns. It recommended that, at 
the flrft watch, they fliould depart from the camp 
by diflFerent roads, and carry all their effefts into 
the cities, where they might be fecured by the 
ftrength of the fortifications ; this they all approved 
and warmly celebrated. When the enemy were 
now difperfed through the country, the Romans, at 
the firft dawn, marched out to the field, and drew 
up in order of battle, but no one coming to oppofe 
them, they advanced in a brilk pace to the camp. 
Perceiving neither guards before the gates, nor 
foldiers on the ramparts, nor the ufual buftle of a 
camp, — furprifed at the extraordinary filence, they 
hslted in apprehenfion of fome ftratagem. At length, 
paffing over the rampart, and finding the whole 
deferted, they proceeded to fearch out the trails 
of the enemy. But thefe, as they fcatter^ 
themfelves to every quarter, occafioned perplexity 
at firft. Afterwards difcovering their defign by 

means 
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means of fcouts, they attacked their cities, one after BOOK 
another, and, within the fpace of fifty days, took, IX. 
entirely by force, forty-one towns, moft of which ^ 
were razed and burnt, and the race of the .ffiquans B.'c. jof *. 
almofi: extirpated. A triumph was granted over the ' 
.^quans. The Marrucinians, Marfians, Peiignians, 
and Ferentans, warned by the example of their 
difafters, fent deputies to Rome to folicit peace and 
friendfhip ; and thefe fiates, on their fubmifiive 
applications, were admitted into alliance. 


XLVl. In the fame year, Caius Flavius, fon of 
Cneius, grandfon of a freed man, a notary, in low 
circumllanccs originally, but artful and eloquent, 
was appointed curule tedile. I find in fome annals, 
that, being in attendance on the a:diles, and feeing 
that he was voted sedile by the prerogative tribe, 
but that his' name would not be received, becaufe 
he aded as a notary, he threw down his tablet, 
and took an oath, that ho would not, for the future, 
follow that bufinefs. But Licinius Macer contends, 
that he had dropped the employment of notary a 
confiderable time before, having already been a 
tribune, and twice a triumvir, once for regulating 
the nightly watch, and another time for conducting 
a colony. However, of this there is no difpute, 
that to the contempt thrown by the nobles on 
the meannefs of his condition, he oppofed much 
firmnefs. He made public the rules of proceeding 
in judicial caufes, hitherto fliut up in the clofets of 
the pontiffs j and hung up to public view, round the 
Forum, the calendar on white tablets, that all might 
know when bufinefs could be tranfaCted in the 
courts. To the great difpleafure of the nobles, he 
performed the dedication of the temple of Concord, 
in the area of Vulcan’s temple ; and the chief pon- 
tiff, Cornelius Barbatus, was compelled by the united 
inftances of the people, to dilate to him the form 
of words, although he affirmed, that, confillently 
12 with 
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BOOK ^vlth the practice of antiquity, no other than a con> 
IX. ful, or coininander>in-chief', could dedicate a temple. 
This occalloned a law to be propofed to the people, 
direftion of the fenate, that no perfon Ihould 
dedicate a temple, or an altar, without an order from 
the fenate, or from a majority of the plebeian tri- 
bunes. The incident which I am about to mention 
would be trivial in itfelf^ were it not an inftance of 
the freedom alTumed by plebeians in oppofition to 
the pride of the nobles : Flavius coming to make a 
vifit to his colleague, who was fick, fome young 
nobles who were fitting there agreed among them- 
felves not to pay him the compliment of riling at his 
entrance ; on which he ordered his curule chair to 
be brought thither, and from his honourable feat of 
office enjoyed the fight of his enemies tortured with 
envy. However, Flavius owed his appointment to 
the aedileffiip to a faction compofed of the lowelf 
clafs of people, which had gathered ftrength during 
the cenforlhip of Appius Claudius : for he was the 
firfl who degraded the fenate, by eleding into it the 
immediate defeendants of freed men ; and when he 
found that no one allowed that election as valid, and 
that his conduct, in the fenate-houfe, had not pro- 
cured him the influence in the city which it had 
been his principal obje£b to attain, he diflributed 
men of the meaneft order among all the feveral 
tribes, and thus corrupted the aflemblies both of the 
Forum and of the field of Mars. With refped to 
the election of Flavius, it excited great indignation 
in the breads of mod of the nobles, who laid 


afide their gold rings and bracelets in confequence 
of it. From that time the date was fplit into 
tyro parties. The nneorrupted part of the people, 
who favoured and fupported the good, held one 

f de ; the faction of the rabble, the other. Quintus 
hbius and Publius Decius were then made cen- 


fors ; and Fabius, both for the lake of concord, and 
at the lame time to prevent the eledions remaining 

in 
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in the hands of the lowed of the people, purged the BOOK 
reft oi the tribes of all the rabble of the Forum, and IX. 


threw it into four, which he ordered to be called city 
tribes. And this procedure, we are told, gave fuch 
univerfal fatisfadion, that, by this regulation in 
the orders of the Itate, he obtained the furname of 


^.^ 449 - 

B.C.303. 


Maximus, which he had not been honoured with 
by his many vidories. The annual review of the 
knights, on the ides of July, is alfo faid to have 
been projeded and inftituted by him. 


vox.. 11. 
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BOOK X. 

Submijffion of the Marciam accepted. The college of Augttrt 
augmented from four to nine. The law of appeal to the 
people carried by Valerius the conful. Two more tribes 
added. War declared againfl the Samnites. Several fuc- 
cefsful aBions, In an engagement againf the combined 
forces of the Etrufcans, Umbrians^ Samnites, and Gauls, 
Publius Decius, after the example of his father, devotes him^ 
felf for the army. Dies, and, by his death, procures the 
viilory to the Romans. Drfeat of the Samnites by Papiritts 
Curfor. The cenfus held. The lufrum clofed. J7;<? num- 
ter of the citizens two hundred and ft xiy-two ihoufand, tkhe 
hundred and twenty-two. 

B O O K 1. T TNDEii the fucceeding confuls, Lucius Genu* 
X. LJ cius, and Servius Cornelius, the ftate fen- 
joyed almoft uninterrupted reft from foreign wars. 

B.C. 3 ^. Colonies were led out to Sora and Alba. For the 
latter, fituated in the country of the iEquans, fix 
thoufand colonifts were enrolled. Sora had formerly 
belonged to the Volfcian territory, but had fallen 
into the ^)oireffion of the Samnites : thither were 
fent four thoufand fettlers. This year the freedom 
of the ftate was granted to the Arpinians and Tre- 
bulans. The Frufinonians were fined a third part 
M their lands, becaufe it was difcovered, thal: they 
had endeavoured to ftir up the Hemicians to rebel-* 
lion } and the heads of that confpiracy, after a trial 

b^re 
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• before the confuls, held in purfuance of a decree of BOOK 
the fenate, were beaten with rods and beheaded. X. 
However, that the Romans might not pafs the year 
entirely exempt from war, a little expedi.ion was B.c. 30*'. 
made into Umbria ; intelligence being received from 
thence, that numbers of men, in arms, had, from 
a certain cave, made cxcurfions into the adjacent 
country. Into this cave the troops penetrated with 
their ftandards, and, the place being dark, they re- 
ceived many wounds, chiefly from ftones thrown. 

At length the other mouth of the cave being found, 
for it was pervious, both the openings were filled up 
with wood, which being fet on fire, there periflied 
by means of the fmoke and heat, no lefs than two 
thoufand men ; many of whom, at the laft, in at- 
tempting to make their way out, rulhed into the 
very flames. The two Marci, Livius Denter, and Y.R.4C1. 
.£milius, fucceeding to the confulfliip, war broke B.C.30;. 
out again with the Ailquans j who, being highly dif- 
pleafed at the colony vftabliflted within their terri- 
tory, as if it were a tbrtrefs to keep them in awe, 
made an attempt, with their whole force, to feize it, 
but were repulfed by the colonifts thcmfelves. They 
caufed, however, fuch an alarm at Rome, that, to 
quell this infurre^tion, Caius Junius Babidcus was 
nominated diftator : for it was I'carcely credible that 
the Alquans, after being reduced 10 fuch a degree 
of W'eaknefs, Ihould by themfelves alone have ven- 
tured to engage iii a war. 'I’hc didaior, taking the 
field, with Marcus Titinius, mafter of the ho’ le, in 
the firft engagement, reduced the Aiquans to fub- 
milfion ; and, returning into the city in tiiumph, on 
the eighth day, dedicated, in the character of dic- 
tator, the temple of Health, which he had vowed 
when conful, and contraded for wtien cenfor. 

IL During this year a fleet of Grecians, under 
the. command of Cleonymus, a Lacedtemonian, a'r- 

Y a ' rived 
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BOOK rived on the coaft of Italy, and took Thuris, a city 
X. in the territory of the Sallentines. Againfl; this enemy, 
conful ^milius was fent, who, in one battle, 
B.‘c. 3 oi.' completely defeated them, and without farther op- 
pofuion drove them on board their Ihips. Thurim 
was then reftored to its old inhabitants, and peace 
re>eftablifhed in the country of the Sallentines. -In 
fome annals, I find, that Junius Bubulcus was fent 
dictator into that country, and that Cleonymus, 
without hazarding an engagement with the Romans, 
retired out of Italy. He then failed round the pro- 
montory of Brundufium, and, fleering down the 
middle of the Adriatic gulf, becaufe he dreaded, on 
the left hand, the coafts of Italy deflitute of har- 
bours, and, on the right, the Illyrians, Liburnians, 
and Iftrians, nations of favages, and noted in general 
for piracy, he paffed on to the coafts of the Vene- 
tians. Here, having landed a fmall party to ex- 
plore the country, and, being informed that a nar- 
row beach flretched along the fhore, beyond which 
were marfhes, overflowed by the tides; that dry 
land was feen at no great diftance, level in the 
nearell part, and riling behind into hills, beyond 
which was the mouth of a very deep river, into 
which they had feen fhips brought round and 
moored in fafety, (this was the river Meduacus,) he 
ordered his fleet to fail into it and go up againft the 
ftream; As the channel would not admit the heavy 
fhips, the troops, removing into the lighter veflels, 
arrived at a part of the country, occupied by three 
maritime cantons of the Patavians, fettled on that 
coafl. Here they made a defeent, leaving a fmall 
guard with the fhips, made themfelves mailers of 
thefe cantons, fet fire to the houfes, drove oflT a 
con^derable booty of men and cattle, and, allured 
by the fweets of plunder, proceeded flill fiuther 
from the fhore. When news of this was brought to 
Patavium, where the contiguity of the Gauls Mpt 

the 
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the inhabitants conftantly in arms, they divided their BOOK 
young men into two bands, one of which was led X. 
towards the quarter where the marauders were faid • 

to be bufy ; the other by a different route, to avoid b,*c. toilV 
meeting any of the pirates, towards the ftation of 
the fhips, fifteen miles diftant from the town. Thefe 
attacked the fmall craft, and, killing the guards, 
compelled the affrighted mariners to remove their 
ihips to the other bank of the river. By land alfo, 
the attack on the difperfed plunderers was equally 
fuccefsful; and the Grecians, flying back towards 
their fhips, were oppofcd in their way by the Vene- 
tians. Thus enclofed, on both fides, they were cut 
to pieces ; and fome, who were made prifonei s, gave 
information, that the fleet, with their king Cleony- 
mus, was but three miles diftant. Sending the cap- 
tives into the neareft canton, to be kept under a 
guard, fome foldiers got on board the flat-bottomed 
veffels, fo conftrudted for the purpofe of paffing the 
4hoals with eafe ; others threw themfelves into thofe 
which had been lately taken from the enemy, and 
proceeding down the river, furrounded their un- 
wieldy Ihips, which dreaded the unknown fands and 
flats, more than they did the Romans, and which 
fhewed a greater eagernefs to efcape into the deep, 
than to make refiftance. The foldiers purfued them 
as as the mouth of the river ; and having taken 
and burned a part of the fleet, which, in the hurry 
and confufion, had been flranded, returned vic- 
torious. Cleonymus, having met fuccefs in no part 
of the Adriatic fea, departed with fcarce a fifth part 
of his navy remaining. Many, now alive, have feen 
the beaks of his fhips, and the fpoils of the Lacedai:- 
monians, hanging in the old temple of Juno. In 
commemoradon of this event, there is exhibited at 
Fatavium, every year, on its anniverfary day, a naval 
combat on the river in die middle of the town. . 

^ .3 
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BOOK HI. A treaty was this year concluded at Rome 
X. with the Veftinians who folicited friendihip. Va- 
* rious caufes of apprehenfion afterwards fprung up. 

' « BiC-toi! News arrived, that Etruria was in rebellion; the 
infurreftion having arifen from the dilTenfions of the 
Arretians ; for the Cilnian family having grown 
exorbitantly powerful, a party, out of envy of their 
wealth, had attempted to expel them by force of 
arms. Accounts were alfo received that the Martians 
held forcible pufl’ellion <^1 the lands to which the co- 
lony of Clarleoli, conlifting of four thoufand men, had 
been fent. By reafon, therefore, of thefe commo- 
tions, Marcus Valerius Maximus was nominated 
didatur, and chof for his mailer of the horfe Mar- 
cus Ainiilius Paullus. This I am inclined to be- 
lieve, rather than that Quintus habius, at fuch an 
age as he then was, and alter cnjoyhig many honours, 
was placed in a llation fuborUitiate to Valerius : but 
I think it nor unlikely that the miliake arofe from 
the furname Maximus. I'lie clicUuor, taking the 
field at the head of an army, in one battle utterly 
defeated the Maifians, drove them into their forti- 
fied towns, and '.'fierwards, in the courfe of a few 
days, took Milionia, Plollina, and Frefilia; and 
then, fining this people in a part of their lands, 
granted them a renewal of the treaty. The force 
of the war was then diretled againft the Etrurians; 
and, the diflator having gone to Rome, for the pur- 
pofe of renewing the aufpices, the mafter of the 
horfe, going out to forage, was taken at difadvantage, 
by means of an ambufeade, and obliged to fly Ihaine- 
fully into his camp, after lofing Icvcral ftandards, 
and many of his men. Now, that fucti a difeom- 
fiture happened to Fabins is exceedingly improbable ; 
net only becaufe, if in any particular, certainly above 
all, in the qualifications of a commander, he fully 
merited his furname; but befides, imprefied with 
the recolledion of Papirius*s feverity, he never 

could 
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could have been tempted to light, without the dic- 
tator's order. 

IV. The news of this difalter excited at Rome 
an alarm greater than the importance of the affair 
Ihould feem to juftify j for, as if the army had been 
deftroyed, the courts were ordered to be Ihut, guards 
ihounted at the gates, and watches fet in every 
ftreet : and armour and weapons were heaped on the 
walls. All the younger citizens were compelled to 
enlift, and the diftator was ordered to join the army. 
There he found every thing in a more tranquil ftatc 
than he expefted, and regularity eftablillied, through 
the care of the mafter of the horfe ; the camp re- 
moved to a place of greater fafety ; the cohorts, 
which had loft their ftandards, left without tents o^ 
the outfidc of the ramparts ; and the troops ar- 
dently impatient for battle, that their diigrace might 
be the fooner ob!;terated. He therefore imme- 
diately decamped, and advanced into the territory 
of Rufella. Thither the enemy alfo followed ; 
and although, fmee their late fuccefs, they enter- 
tained the moft fanguine hopes from an open tiial of 
.ftrength, yet they endeavoured to gain alfo an ad- 
vantage by a ftratagem which they had before prac- 
tifed with fuccefs. There were, at a fmall diftance 
from the Roman camp, the half-ruined houfes of a 
town which had been burnt in the devaftation of the 
country. Among thefe they concealed a body of 
troops, and then drove on fome cattle, within view 
of a Roman poft, commanded by a lieutenant-gene- 
ral, Cneius Fulvius. This temptation not inducing 
any one to ftir from his ftation, one of the herdfmen, 
advancing clofe to the works, called out, that others 
were driving out thofe cattle at their leifure from the 
ruins of the town, why did they remain idle, when 
they might fafely drive them through the middle of 
the Roman camp7 This being interpreted to the 
lieutenant-g^tsal) by fome natives of Caere, and 
. Y 4 great 
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O K impatience prevailing through every company 
of the foldiers, who, iieverthelefs, dared not to move 
without orders, he commanded fbnie who were ikilled 
in the language to obferve attentively, whether the 
^ * dialed of the herdfmen refembled that of' ruftics 
or of citizens : thele reported, that their accent in 
fpeaking, their manner and appearance, were all of 
a more polifhed calt than fuited fuch delcription of 
perfons. “ Go then,” faid he, “ tell them that 
“ they may uncover the ambufti which they vainly 
“ conceal ; that the Romans underllaod all their 
“ devices, and can now be no more taken by llia- 
tagem than they can be conquered by arms.” 
When thefe words were heard, and carried to thofe 
who lay in ambulh, they immediately arofe from 
their lurking place, and marched out in order into 
the plain which was open to view on every fide. The 
lieutenant-general, thinking their force too powerful 
for his fmall band to cope with, lent, in hafie, to 
Valerius for fupport, and in the mean time, by him- 
felf, fuftained the enemy’s onfct. 

V. On receiving his mefiage^ the didator or- 
dered the fiandards to move, and the troops to 
follow in arms. But every thing was executed 
more quickly, ahnofl, than ordered. The men 
in an inftant fnatched up their fiandards, and were 
with difficulty refirained from running impetuoufly 
on, being fiimulated both by indignation at theif 
late defeat, and by the Ihouts ftriking their ears 
with incrcafing vehemence, as the conteft grew 
hotter. They therefore urged each other, and 
prefl'ed the fiandard bearers to quicken their pace. 
Thodidator, the mote eagerly he faw them pulh 
forward, took the more pains to reprefs their hafte, 
and ordered them to inarch at a flower rate. ' On 
the other fide, the Etrurians, putting themfelves in 
motion, on the firft beginning of the fray, had come 
up with their whole force ; and feveral exprefles 

came 
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came to the diftator, one after another, that all the BOOK 
legions of the Etrurians had joined in the fight, and X. 
that his men could not any longer withftand them : ‘ 
at the fame time, he himfelf faw, from the higher 
ground, the perilous (ituation of the party. Conh* 
dent, however, that the lieutenant-general was able, 
even yet, to fupport the difpute, and confidering 
that he himfelf was at hand to refeue him from de- 
feat, he wifhed to let the enemy be fatigued, as 
much as might be, in order that when in that ftate, 
he miglit fall on them with his frefh troops. Slowly 
as theic marched, the diftance was now juft fufficient 
for the cavalry to begin their career for a charge. 

The battalions of the legions marched in front, left 
the enemy might fufpetk any fccrct or fudden move- 
ment, but intervals had been left in the ranks of 


the infantry, affording room for the horfes to gallop 
through. At the fame inftant the line raffed the 
Ihout, and the cavalry, charging at full fpeed, 
poured on the enemy ; and fpread at once a general 
panic. After this, as fuccour had arrived, almoff 
too late, to the party furrounded, fo now they 
were allowed entire reft, the frefli troops taking on 
themfelves the whole bufinefs of the fight. Nor 
was that either long or dubious. The enemy were 
routed, and- fled to their camp, which the Romans 
advancing to attack, they crowded all together in the 
remoteft part of it. Their flight being obftruded 
by the narrownefs of the gates, the greater number 
climbed up on the mounds and ramparts, to try if 
they could either defend themfelves with the aid of 
the advantageous ground, or get over, by any means, 
and efcape. One part of the rampart happening to 
be badly compacted, funk under the weight of the 
multitude, who (food on it, and fell into the trench. 
On which, crying, out that the gods had opened that 
pafs to give them fafety, they made their way out, 
moft of them leaving their arms behind. IBy this 
battle the power of the Etrurians was, a fecond 

time, 
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BOOK time, effe6:ually crufhed, fo that, engaging to fumilh 
X. a yearns pay, and corn for two months, with the 
didator*s permiffion, they fent ambaiTadors to Rome 
bI^oi *o peace. This was refufed, but a truce 

for two years was granted to them. The dlfkator 
returned into the city in triumph. I have feen it 
afferted, that tranquillity was reftored in Etruria by 
the diftator, without any memorable battle, only by 
compoflng the diffenfions of the Arretians, and ef- 
feding a reconciliation between the Cilnian family 
and the commons. Marcus Valerius was eleded 
conful, before the expiration of his didatorlhip, 
many have believed, without his foliciting the office, 
and even while he was abfent ; and that the eledion 
was held by an interrex. In one point all agree, 
that he held the confulfhip with Quintus Appuleius 
Panfa. 


Y.R.4j:a, VI. During this conlulate of Marcus Valerius and 
B.C 300. Quintus Appuleius, affaiis abroad wore a very peacew/ 
able afped. Their Ioffes fullained in war, togeth^ 
with the truce, kept the Etrurians quiet. The 
Samnites, depreffed by the misfortunes of many 
years, had not yet become diffatisfied with their 
new alliance. At Rome alfo, the carrying away of 
fuch multitudes to colonies, rendered the commons 
tranquil, and lightened their burthens. But, that a}l 
things might not ftagnate in a dead calm, a contei^. 
' don was excited between the piincipal perfons in 
.commonwealth, patricians on one hand, and p{#»> 
beians on the other, by the two Ogulnii, QuindP 
and Cneius, plebeian tribunes, who, feeking 
where occaiions of criminating the patricians in tlwT 
hearing of the people, and having found other at- 
tempts fruitlefs, engaged in a fcheme calculated to 
inflame, not the lowed dais of the commons, but 
their chief men, the plebeians of confular ana tri- 
umphal rank, to the completion of whole honours 
not^g was now wanting but the offices of 
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hood, which were not yet laid open to them. They BOOK 
therefore publiflied a propofal for a law, that, whereas 
thfere were then four augurs and four pontife, and it ^ 

had been determined that the numter of priefts B.C. 300! 
fhould be augmented, the four additional pontifi^ 
and five augurs fhould all be chofen out of the com- 
,mons. How the college of augurs could be reduced 
to the number of four, except by the death of two, 

I do not underftand ; for it is a rule among the au- 
gurs, that their number fhould be compofed of 
threes, fo that the three ancient tribes, the Ramnes, 

Titienfes, and Luceres, fhould have each its own 


augur ; or, in cafe there fhould be occafion for more, 
that each fliould increafe its number of augurs, in 
equal proportion with the reft, in like manner as 
when, by the addition of five to four, they made up 
the number nine, fo that there w’ere three to each 
tribe. However, as it was propofed that they fhould 
be chofen out of the <' jinmons, the patricians were as 
highly offended at the proceeding, as when they faw 
the confulfhip made common; yet they pretended 
that the bufinefs concerned not them fo much as it 


did the gods, who would “ take care that their own 
** worfhip fhould not be contaminated ; that, for 
** their parts, tliey only wifhed that no misfortune 
** might enfue to the commonwealth.” But the 
trynt reafon of their not making a vigorous oppofi- 
tkll was, that they were now accuftomed to fufier 
dt^t in fuch kind of difputes ; and they faw their 
adNierfaries, not as foimcrly, grafping at objeffs 
whi^ they could fcarcely hope to reach, the higher 
hoi^urs ; but already in pofleffion of all thofe ad- 
VMilages, on the uncertain profpeff of which, they 
had maintained the conteft, mam'fold confulfhips, 
coaforihips, and triumphs. 


Vni, There was, however, a ftruggle betw^ the 
fupporters and the opponents of the law, maintained 
principBlfy by Appius Claudius and Publius Decius 

Mus. 
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BOOK Mus. After thefe had urged nearly the fame topics, 
. , refpefting the privileges of patncians and pleb^ans, 

y.R!4^ which had been formerly employed for and againft 
B.C.300! the Licinian law, when the propofition was brought 
forward, of opening the confulihip to plebeians, De> 
cius is feid to have drawn a lively* delcription of his 
own father, fuch as many then prefent in the aflmbly 
had feen him, girt in the Gabine drefs, Handing on a 
fpear, in the attitude in which he had devoted him- 
felf for the people and the legions, and to have add- 
ed, that “ the conful Publius Decius * was then 
deemed by the immortal gods an oifering equally 
** pure and pious, as if his colleague, Titus Manlius, 
had been devoted. And might not the fame 
Publius Decius have been, with propriety, chofen 
** to perform the public worlhip of the Roman 
“ people? Was theie any reafon to apprehoid that 
the gods would give lefs attention to his prayers 
** than to thofe of Appius Claudius ? Did the latter 
pel form his private ‘a£ls of adoration with a pueer 
mind, or worlhip the gods more religioully than 
he ? Who had any reafon to complain of the vows 
“ offered in behalf of the commonwealth, by fo 
** many plebeian confuls and dictators, either on the 
commencement of their campaigns, or in the heat 
“ of battle? Were the number of commanders 
** reckoned, during thofe years, fince bufinefs be- 
** gan to be tranla^fed under the condud and 
** pices of plebeians, the fame number of triumph 
** might be found. The commons had now ^ 
** reafon to be dilTatisfied with the behaviour of *fuch 
** of their body as had attained nobility. On tjhe 
“ contrary, they were fully convinced, that, in ctfe 
<*iK>f a fudden war breaking out, the fenate and 
** people of Rome would not repofe greater confi- 
** dence in patrician than in plebeian commattdbrs. 
** Which bring the cafe,’* faid he, ** what god or 
** man can deem it an impropriety, if thofe whom 
** ye have honoured with curule chairs, with the 
^ ' ** purple 
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** purple bordered govm, with the paimveft, and BOOK 
** embroidered robe, with the triumphal crown and 
“ laurel; whofe houfes ye have rendered confia- y ^ 

“ cuous above others, by affixing to them the fpoils b.c.^. 

of conquered enemies, Ihould add to thefe the 
** badges of augurs or pontiffs ? If a perfon, who 
** has rode through the city in a gilt chariot ; and, 

** decorated with the enfigns of Jupiter, fupremely 
** good and great, has mounted the Capitol, ffiould 
** be feen with a chalice and wand ; what improprie* 

** ty, I fay, that he ffiould, with his head veiled, flay 
** a vidtim, or take an augury in the citadel ? When, 

** in the infcription on a peifon’s llatue, the conful- 
** ffiip, cenforfliip, and triumph fliall be read with 
** patience, will the eyes ot the readers be unable to 
** endure the addition of the office of augur or pon> 
tiff"? In truth (with deference to the gods I fay it) 

I trull that we are, through the kindnefs of the 
** Roman people, qualified in fuch a manner, that 
** we ffiould, by the dignity of our charaflers, reflet 
** back, on the prieilhood, as much luflre as we 
** ffiould receive ; and may demand, rather on be- 
** half of the gods, than for our own fakes, that thofe, 

** whom we worffiip in our private, we may alfo 
** worffiip in a public capacity. 

“ VIII. But why do I argue thus, as if the caufe 
** of the patricians, reipeding the prieilhood. Hood 
on untouched ground ? and as if we were not 
already in pofleffion of one facerdotal office, of the 
higheil clafs ? We fee plebeian Decemvirs, for 
** performing facriiices, interpreters of the Sy* 

*f, bylline prophecies, and of the fates of the na* 

“ tion ; we alfo fee them prelidents of Apollo’s felli- 
** jVal, and of other religious performances. Neither 
** was any injullice done to the patricians, when, to 
**<thetwocommiflioners for performing facriiices, an 
" additional number was joined, in favour of the ple- 
** bdans; nor is there now, whena tribune, a man of 

** courage 
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BOOK ** courage and activity, wifhes to add five places of 

X. « augurs, and four of pontifis, to which plebeians 

y “ may be nominated ; not, Appius, with intent to 

B.C. joo. ** expel you from your places ; but, that men of 

** plebeian rank may affiit you, in the management 
** of divine affairs, with the fame zeal with udilch 
they aflift you in matters of human concernniimt. 
“ Blufh not, Appius, at having a man, yout col* 
“ league in the priefthood, whom you might have 
a colleague in the cenforfhip or confulfhip, whofe 
** mafter of the horfe you youifelf may be, when 
** he is diftator, as well as dilator, when he is 
“ maftor of the horfe. A Sabine adventurer, the 
firft origin of your nobility, either Attus Claufus, 
** or Appius Claudius, ^which you will, was ad* 
“ mitted, by the ancient patricians of thofe days, 
“ into their number : do not then, on your part, 
difdain to admit us into the number of pridEUi* 
“ We bring with us numerous honours ; all thbfe 
honouis, indeed, which have rendered your party 
“ fo proud. Lucius Sextius was the firft copful, 
** chofen out of the plebeians ; Caius I acinius Stolo, 
** the firft mafter of the horfe ; Cams Marcius Ruti- 
“ lus, the firft didator, and likewife cenfor ; Quintus 
“ Publilius Philo, the firft piaetor. On eveiy one 
of thefe occafions was heaid a lepetition of the 
** fame arguments ; that the right of aufpices was 
“ vefted in you j that ye alone had the rights of 
** anceftry ; that ye alone were legally entitled to the 
** fupreme command, and the aufpices both in peace 
and war. The fupreme command has hitherto 
** been, and will continue to be, equally piofper* 

** ous in plebeian hands, as in patrician. Have ye 
never heard it faid, that the firft createtL pa* 
tricians, were not i ten fent down from hea^ 
but fuch as could cite their fathers, that is, no^ 

** more than free bom. I can now cite my fati^^ a 
** conful ; and my fon will be able to cite a g^d* 

** fiither. Citizens, their oppofition means notlfiog 
lo elfe. 
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«lfe, than that we fliould never obtain any thhig, BOOK 
** without a previous refufal. The patricians wim X. 

** onijr for a difpute ; nor do they care what iflue y 
“ their difputes may have. For my part, be it ad- B.C. tIo! 
** vantageous, happy, and profperous to you and to ‘ ' 

“ ^ commonwealth, I am of opinion that this law 
** fliould recdve your fanftion.” 


IX. The people ordered that the tribes fhould be 
inflantly called ; and there was every appearance 
that the law would be accepted. It was deferred, 
hbwever, for that day, by a protefl, from which on 
tba day following the tribunes were deterred ; and 
k indTed with the approbation of a vail majority. The 
pontilK creat^ were Publius Dccius Mus, the advo- 
cate for the law ; Publius Sempronius Sophus, Caius 
Blarcius Rutilus, and Marcus Livius Denter. The 
five augurs, who were alfo plebeians, were, Caius 
GeiMcius, Publius .dillius Paetus, Marcus Minucius 
Felfos, Caius Marcii and Titus Publilius. Thus 
the* number of the pontiffs was made eight ; that of 
the augurs nine. In the fame year Marcus Valerius, 
conful, procured a law to be paffed concerning ap- 
peals : mo^ carefully enforcing the obfervance of 
it, by additional fan£Hons. This was the third time, 
fince the expullion of the kings, of this law being 
introduced, and always by the fame family. The 
reafon for renewing it fo often, was, I believe, no 
other, than that the influence of a few was apt to 
prove too powerful for the liberty of the commons. 
However, the Porcian law feems intended, folely, for 
the fecurity ci the perfons of the citizens ; a fevere 
penalty being thereby enaded agmnft beating with 
flbefoes, or putting to death, a Roman citizen. The 
Vmifian law, afifer forbidding a perfon, who had ap- 
to be beaten with rods and beheaded, added, 
in «e of any one ading contrary thereto*, that it Ihidl 
yetb| only deemed a wicked ad. Thi8,Ifu{^fe, was 
judgw of fuificient ftrength to en^ce obedience to 

the 
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BOOK the law in thofe days ; fo powerful was theii men's 


X. 


Y.R.4C2. 
B. 0.300. 


fenfe of fhame : at prefent one would fcarcdy make 
ufe of fuch a threat ferioufly, even on any or- 
dinary occafion. The iBquans rebelling, the fame 
conful conduced the war againft them; inwidch 
no memorable event occurred ; for, except feroohy, 
they retained nothing of thdr ancient condil^n. 
The other conful, Appuleius, invefted the tovm 
of Nequinum in Umbria. The ground, the iaine 
whereon Narnia now Hands, was fo fteep, (on one 
fide even perpendicular,) as to render the town im- 
ir.R.4j:3. pregnable either by affault, or works. I'hat bufine^ 
B.C. 299. therefore, came unfinilhed, into the hands of the fB6- 
ceeding confuls, Marcus Fulvius Psetinus, and TiQ»' 
Manlius Torquatus. We are told by Licinius Mad^ 
and Tubero, that all the centuries named QuintUS 
Fabius, though not a candidate, conful for that yeayt; 
but that he himfelf recommended to them, to pdj^' 
pone the conferring the confulfhip on him unw^ 
year wherein there might be more employmen| JIbr 
their arms ; adding, that, during the prelent 
he might be more ufeful in the management of a city 
magifiracy ; and thus, neither dilTembling what he 
aimed at, nur yet making direA application for it, 
he was appointed curule sedile with Lucius Papirius 
Curfor. This I cannot aver as certain ; becaule 
Pifo, a more ancient writer of annals, afierts, that the 
curule aediles of that year were Caius Domitius Gal- 
vinus, fon of Cneius, and Spurius Carvilius Maximus, 
fon of Caius. I am of opinion, that this latter fur- 
name caufed a miftake, concerning the aediles ; and 
that thence followed a llory, conformable to tlm 
miftake, patched up, out of the two eledions, of the 
aediles, and of the confuls. The general furve 
^iformed, this year, by Publius Serikpronius 
‘rod Publius Sulpicius Saverrio, cenfors; 

tribes wer^« added, the Anienfian and Tf 

Such were the occurrences at Rome. 

X. Mean* 
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X. Meanwhile, after much rime had been loll book 
m the tedious liege of Nequinum, two of the townf- 
men, whofe houfes were contiguous to the wall, y r 
having formed a fubterraneous paffage, came by 2.0. 299* 
that private way to the Roman advanced guards ; 
and being conduded thence to the conful, offered’ 
to give admittance to a body of armed men within 
the works and walls. The propofal was thought to 
he fuch as ought neither to be rejeded, nor yet 
affented to without caution. With one of thefe men, 
the other being detained as an hoilage, two fpies 
were fent through the mine, and certain information 
being received from them of the pradicability of 
rile delign, three hundred men in arms guided by 
the defertet entered the city, and feized by night 
rile nearell gate, which being broke open, the 
Roman conful and his army took poffellion of the 
dty without any oppolition. In this manner came 
Nequinum under t..e dominion of the Roman 
people. A colony was font thither as a barrier 
a^ainll the Umbrians, and called Narnia from the 
met Nar. The troops returned to Rome with 
abundance of fpoil. This year the Etrurians made 
preparations for war, in violation of the truce. But 
a vail army of the Gauls, making an irruption into 
their territories, while their attention was direded 
to another quarter, fufpended for a time the exe- 
cution of their delign. They then, relying on the 
abundance of money which they poffeffed, laid 
themfelves out to make friends of the Gauls, inllead 
of enemies; in order that, with their armies com- 
Irined, they might attack the Romans. The bar- 
bans^ made no objedion to the alliance, and a 
negdmtion was opened for fettling the price ; which 
ben^fi^ulled and paid, the Etfurians, having every 
thing elle in readinefs lor commencing ^their opera- 
tion% ifefired them to accompany them in Chrir march. 

But rius the^ refufed, ailing, that ** they had llipu- 
^ed a price for their alulb^e agaitUfttM Romans: 

VOL. iL z ' ** that 
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BOOK that the payment already made, they had recdved 
X. ** in conhderation of their not wafting the Etrurian 
y ** territory, or ufing their arms a^nft the inhabi- 
B.C. 299. ** tants. That notwithftanding, if it was the wifli 
“ of the Etrurians, they were ftill willing to engage 
in the war, but on no othe** condition than that 
** of being allowed a fliare of their lands, and 
“ obtaining at length fome permanent fettlement.** 
Many alTemblics of the ftates of Etruria were held 
on this fubje<ft, without being able to come to any 
conclufion ; not fo much by reafon of their averiion 
from the difraemberinent of their territory, as of 
the dread, which every one felt of the confequences, 
if they Ihould fix in fo clofe vicinity to themfelves 
people of fuch a favage race. The Gauls were 
therefore difmifTed, and carried home an immenfe 
fum of money, acquired without toil or danger. 
The report of a Gallic tumult, in addition to an 
Etrurian war, had caufed furious apprehenfions at 
Rome; and, with the lefs hefitation on that ac- 
count, an alliance was concluded with the ftate of 
the Picentians. 

XI. The province of Etruria fell by lot to the 
conful Titus Manlius ; who, when he had but juft 
entered the enemy’s country, as he was exercifmg 
the cavalry, in wheeling about at full fpeed, was 
thrown from his horfe, and almoft killed on the fpot ; 
three days after, he died. The Etrurians, embracing 
this omen, as it were, of the future progrefs of the 
war, and obferving that the gods had commenced 
hoftilities on their behalf, anumed new courage. 
At. Rome the news caufed great affli&ion, on 
account both of the lols of fuch a man and of 
the unfeafonableneft of the JunAure ; infomucH that 
the fenate would have proceeded to order a dilator 
to be created, but that an aflembly, held for die 
purpofe of fubftituting a new conful, was conduced 
agreeably to the wifhea of people of the firft confe> 
^ 5 quence. 
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quence. All the votes and centuries concurred BOOK 
unanimoufly in appointing Marcus Valerius conful, X. 
the fame whom the fenate would have ordered to 
be made didator. They then commanded him to b.C. agol 
proceed immediately into Etruria, to the legions. 

His coming gave fuch a check to the Etrurians, 
that not one of them dared thenceforward to appear 
on the outfide of their trenches; their own fears 
operating as a blockade. Nor could the new con* 
ful, by wafting their lands, and burning their houfes, 
draw them out to an engagement; for not only 
country-houfes, but numbers of their towns, were 
feen fmoking, and in alhes, on every fide. While 
this war proceeded more ilowly than had been ex* 
peded, an account was received of the breaking out 
of another ; which was, not without reafon, regarded 
as terrible, in confcquence of the heavy Ioffes for- 
merly fuftained by both ]iarties. This account, given 


by their new allies, the T^icentians, was, that the Sam- 
nites were taking mealurcs for a renewal of hoftilities, 
and that they thcmfelves had been folicited to join 
therein. The Picentians received the thanks of the 


ftate ; and a large fhare of the attention of the fenate 
was turned, from Etruria, towards Samnium. The 
public fuffered alfo much difirefs from the dearnefs 
of provifions, and would have felt the extremity of 
want, according to the relation of thofe who make 
Fabius Maximus curule xdile that year, had not 
the vigilant adivity of that man, fuch as he had on 
many occafions difplayed in the field, been exerted 
now with equal zeal at home, in the management 
of the market, and in procuring and forming maga- 
sanes of corn. An interregnum took place this 
year, the reafon of which is not mentioned. Appius 
Claudius, and, after him, Publius Sulpicius, were 
interreges. The latter held an eledion of confuls, Y.R454. 
and chofe Lucius Cornelius Sdpio and Cnejus Ful- ® 
vius. In the beginning of this year, ambaffadors 
came from the Lucanians to the new confuls, with 

z 3 complaints 
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BOOK complaii^js that the Samnites, finding that they 
X “ could hot, by any offers, tempt them to take part 
“ in the war, had marched an army in an hoftile 
b'c, aps’ “ manner into their country, which they were now 
“ laying wafle ; intending, by thefe violent meafiires, 
“ to force them into a compliance. They declared, 
that the nation of the Lucanians thought their 
“ former errors too many, and were fo firmly fixed 
in their refolution, that they would rather undergo 
“ every kind of fuffering and hardfhip than ever 
“ again violate the reverence due to the Roman 
“ name : befought the fenate to take the people of 
** Lucania into their protedion, and defend them 
“ from the injuflice and outrage of the Samnites ; 
“ and that, on their part, though the undertaking a 
war with the Samnites impofed on them a necemty 
“ of being faithful to the Romans, they were, never- 
thelefs, willing to give hoftages.” 

XII. The deliberation of the fenate was ihort. 
They all, to a man, concurred in opinion, that a 
compad fhould be entered into with the Lucanians, 
and fatlsfadion demanded from the Samnites: ac- 
cordingly, a favourable anfwer was returned to the 
Lucanians, and the alliance concluded. Heralds 
were then fent, to require of the Samnites, that they 
fhould depart from the country of the allies, and 
withdraw their troops from the Lucanian territory. 
Thefe were met by perfons difpatched for the pur- 
■pofe by the Samnites, who gave them warning, 
at “ if they appeared at any affembly in Sam- 
nium, they muft not exped to depart in fafety.*’ 
’^As foon as this was heard at Rome, the fenate voted, 
and the people ordered, that war fhould be de- 
clared againft the Samnites. The confuls, then, 
dividing the provinces between them, Etruria fell 
to Scipio, the Samnites to Fulvius ; and they fet out 
by different routes, each againfl the enemy allotted 

to 
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to him. Scipio, while he expedled a tedious cam- BOOK 
paign, like that of the preceding yeat, was niet near X . 
Volaterra by the Etrurians, in order of battle. The 
fight lafted through the greater part of the day, b!c. 298.' 
while very many fell on both fides, and night came 
on before it could be difcovered to which fide 
viftory inclined. But the following dawn fhcwed 
the conqueror and the vanquilhed j for the Etru- 
rians had decamped in the dead of the night. 

The Romans, marching out with intent to renew 
the engagement, and feeing their fuperiority acknow- 
ledged by the departure of the enemy, advanced 
to their camp; and, finding even this fortified 
port deferred, took polTeflion of it, together with 
a vaft quantity of fpoil. The conful then, leading 
back his forces into the Ealifcian teiiitory, and 
leaving his baggage with a finall guard at Ealerii, 
fet out with his troops, lightly accoutered, to 
ravage the enemy’s ountry: and not only was the 
ground laid wafte, but their forts alfo and fmaller 
towns were deftroyed by fire. He did not, how- 
ever, lay fiege to the cities, into which the Etru- 
rians had been hurried by their fears. The other 
conful, Fulvius, fought the Samnites at Bovianum, 
where he gained great honour, and a complete vic- 
tory. Then attacking the town, and foon after 
Aufidena, he took both by alTault. This year a 
colony was carried out to Carfeoli, in the territory 
of the .£quicolae. The conful Fulvius triumphed 
on his defeat of the Samnites. 

XIII. Shortly before the eledion of confuls, a 
report prevailed, that the Etrurians and Samnites 
were raifing vail armies; that the leaders of the 
Etrurians were, in all their afiemblies, openly oen- 
fured for not having procured the aid of the Gauls 
on any terms ; and the magillrates of the Samnites 
arraigned, for having oppofed to the Romans an 

z 3 army 
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BOOK vmy deftined to a£t againft the Lucanians. That, 
X. in confequence, the people were riling up in arms, 
Y R^"^ ftrength and that of their allies 

B.C. 298 ! co“ii>ined ; and that this affair feeihed not likely to 
be terminated without a conteft of much greater 
difficulty than the former. Although the candidates 
for the confullhip were men of illuflrious charaders, 
yet this alarming intelligence turned the thoughts 
of all on Quintus Fabius IMaxinius, who fought 
not the employment at firft, and afterwards, when he 
difeovered their wiihes, even declined it. “ Why,” 
faid he, “ Ihould they impofe fuch a difficult talk 
on him, who was now in the decline of life, 
and had palTed through a full courfe of labours, 
“ and of the rewards of labour? Neither the 
“ vigour of his body, nor of his mind, remained 
“ the fame; and he dreaded fortune hcrfelf, left 
** fome god Ihould think her too bountiful to him, 
“ and more conftant than the courfe of human 
“ affairs all- j wed. He had himfelf fucceeded, in 
** gradual fucceffion, to the dignities of his prede- 
“ celTors; and he beheld, with great fatisfatfion, 
others riling up to fucceed to his. There was 
“ no fcarcity at Rome, either of honours fuited to 
men of the higheft merit, or of men of eminent 
“ merit fuited to the higheft honours.” This 
dilinterefted conduct, inllead of rcprelfing, en- 
creafed, while in fa£l: it juftihed, their zeal. But 
thinking that this ought to be checked by refped: 
for the laws, he ordered that claufe to be read aloud, 
by which it is forbidden that the fame perfon lhall 
be re-eleftcd conful within ten years. Such a cla- 
mour now arofc, that the law was fcarcely heard ; 
and the tribunes of the commons declared, that this 
decree Ihould be no impediment ; for they would 
** propofe an order to the people, that he Ihould be 
•• exempted from the obligation of the laws.** StUl 
fee perlifted in his oppofition, afldng, ** To what 

** purpofe 
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“ purpofe were laws enacted, if they were eluded BOOK 
“ by the very pcrfons who procured them ? ITie X. 

“ laws now,” he fiiid, inftead of being rulers, 

“ were over-ruled.” The people, neverthelefs, pro - b q 
ceeded to vote ; and, as (bon as each century was 
called in, it immediately named Fabius conful. Then, 
at length, overcome by the univerfal wilh of the 
(late, he faid, “ Romans, may the gods approve 
“ your prefent, and all your future proceedings. 

“ But fmce, with refpeft to me, ye intend to acl 
“ according to your own wills, let my intoreft find 
room with you, with refped to my colleague. 

I earneftly requeft, that ye will place in the con- 
“ fuKhip with me, Publius Decius ; a man with 
whom I have already expeiienced the utmoll 
“ harmony in our joint adminiftration of that office ; 

** a man worthy of you, worthy of his father.” 

The recommendation was deemed well founded, 
and all the remaini^.g centuries voted Quintus Fabius 
and Publius Decius confuls. This year, great num- 
bers were profecuted by the sediles, for having in 
polTeffion larger quantities of land than the (late 
allowed ; and hardly any were acquitted : by which 
means, a very great reftraint was laid on exorbitant 
covetoufnefs. 

XIV. Whilft the new confuls, Quintus Fabius Y.R.455. 
Maximus, a fourth, and Publius Decius Mus, a third * 57 * 
time, were fettling between themfelves as to which 
fhould command againfl the Saranites, and which 
againd the Etrurians ; and what number of forces 
would be fufficient for this, and for that province ; 
and which would be the fitter commander in each 
war; ambafladors arrived from Sutrium, Nepete, 
and Falerii, with intelligence, that the dates of 
Etruria were holding afiemblies on the fubjed of 
filing for peace. In confequence of this information, 
the whole force of their arms was direded a^ind 

z 4 Samnium. 
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BOOK Samnium. The confuls took different routes, in 
X. order to fecure the more ready fupply of provifions, 

Y and to leave the enemy in the greater uncertainty on 

Bic.ao;! quarter the war would fell. Fabius led his 
legions towards Samnium through the territory of 
Sora, and Dccius his through that of Sidicinum. 
As foon as they arrived at the frontiers, both ad- 
vanced brilkly, fpreading devaftation wherever they 
came ; but ftill took care to expl">re the country, 
to a diltance beyond where the troops were em- 
ployed in plundering. The enemy had polled them- 
ielves in readinefs for battle, in a letired valley near 
Tifernum ; intending, as foon as the Romans Ihould 
enter it, to fall upon them with advantage of the 
ground ; but they cfcapcd the Inarc. Fabius fend- 
ing away his baggage to a place of fafety, and 
fetting a fmall guard over it, gave notice to his 
foldiers, that a battle was at hand, and advanced to 
the place where he had been told the enemy lay 
in ambulh. 1 he Samnitts, difappointed in the hope 
of ntaking an unexpected attack, detennhud on a 
regular engagement. Ihey theiefore marched out 
into the plain; and, with a gi cater lhare of fpirit 
than of hopes, committed themlelves to the difpolal 
of fortune. However, whether in confequence of 
their having drawn together, from every Hate, the 
whole of the force which it poffelTed, or that the 
confideration of their all being at ftake, heightened 
their courage, they maintained, even in open fight, 
a formidable ftruggle. Fabius, when he few that 
the enemy in no place gave way, ordered his 
fon Maximus, and Marcus Valerius, military tri- 
bunes, with whom he had hallened to the front, 
t<' leek the cavalry, and to exhort them, that “ if 
** they remembered any inllance wherein the public 
“ had received advantage from the fervice of the 
** horfemen, they would, on that day, exert them- 
** felves topreferve inviolate the renown of that 
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** body; telling them that the enemy ftood im- BOOK 
moveable againft the efforts of the infantry, and X. 

** the only hope remaining was in the charge of ItT^ 

“ horfe.** He addreffed particularly both thcfe 
youths, and with the fame cordiality, loading them 
with praifes and promifcs. At the fame time, ct)n- 
fidering that, in cafe that effort fhould alfo fail, 
it would be neceffary to accomplifh by ftratagem 
what his ftrcngth could not effeft; he ordered 
Scipio, one of his lieutenants-general, to draw off 
the fpearmen of the firll legion out of the line; 
to lead them round as fecretly as poflible to the 
nearefl mountains; and, in fuch dircdion as he 
could afcend without being feen, to gain the heights, 
and fhew himfelf fuddenly on the rear of the enemy, 
while their attention fhould be employed on the 
front. The cavalry, led on by the tribunes, rulhing 
forward unexpeftedly before the van, caufed fcarcely 
more confufion amc. g the enemy than among their 
friends. I'he line of the Samnites ftood firm againft 
the furious onfet of the fquadrons ; it neither could 
be driven from its ground, nor broken in any part. 

The cavalry, finding their attempts fruitlefs, with- 
drew from the fight, and retired behind the line 
of infantry. On this the enemy affumed new fpirits, 
with increafing confidence in their own prowefs : 
fo that the Roman troops in the van would not 
have been able to fupport the conteft, had not the 
fecond line, by the conful’s order, come up into the 
place of the firft. Thefe frefh troops checked the 
progrefs of the Samnites, who had now began to 
gain ground ; and, at this feafonable juncture, their 
comrades appearing fuddenly on the mountains, and 
railing a fhout, occafioned in the Samnites a fear of 
greater danger than really threatened them : Fabius 
called out aloud that his colleague Decius was 
approaching ; on which all the foldiers, elated with 
joy, repeated eagerly, that the other conful was 

come. 
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BOOK come, the legions were arrived ! This artifice, while 
X. it produced a happy efFeA on the Romans, filled the 

y ^ Samnites with luch difmay, that they thought of 

8.0.297! but flight: for they dreaded above all 

things, left, fatigued as they were, they fliould be 
overpowered by another army, firefh and unhurt. 
As they difperfed theinfelves on every fide, there 
was lefs eifufion of blood than might have been 
expected, confidering the completenefs of the viftory. 
There were three thoufand four hundred flain ; about 
three hundred and thirty made prifoners, and twenty- 
three military itandards taken. 

XV. The Apulians would have joined their forces 
to the Samnites before this battle, had not the 
conful, Publius Decius, encamped in their neigh- 
bourhood at Maleventum; and, finding means to 
bring them to an engagement, put them to the rout. 
Here, likewife, there was more of flight than of blood- 
Ihed. Two thoufand of the Apulians were flain; 
but Decius, defpifing fuch an enemy, led his legions 
into Samnium. There, the two corlular armies, 
overrunning every part of the country during the 
fpace of five months, laid it entirely wafte. There 
were in Samnium, forty-five places where Decius, 
and eighty-fix where the other conful, encamped. 
Nor did they leave traces only of having been 
there, as ramparts and trenches, but other dreadful 
mementos of it — genera! defolation and regions 
depopulated. Fabius alfo took the city of Cimetra, 
where he made prifoners two thoufand four hun- 
dred foldiers; and there were flain in the aflfault 
about four hundred and thirty. Going thence 
to Rome to piefide at the cledions, he ufed all 
expedition in dil'patching that bufinefs. All the 
firfi-calltd Centuries voted Quintus Fabius conful. 
Appius Claudius was a candidate, a man of 
confular rank, daring and ambitious; and as he 

wUhed 
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wiflied not more ardently for the attainment of B O O K 
that honour for himfelf, than he did that the pa- . 
tricians might recover the polTeffion of both places 
in the confullhip, he laboured, with all his own B.C. 397! 
power, fupported by that of the whole body of the 
nobility, to prevail on them to appoint him conful 
along with Quintus Fabius. To this Fabius ob- 
jeded, giving, at hrft, the fame reafons which he 
had advanced the year before. The nobles then 
all gathered round his feat, and befought him to 
raife up the confullhip out of the plebeian mire, and 
to reftore both to the office itfelf, and to the patri- 
cian rank, their original dignity. Fabius then, pro- 
curing filence, allayed their warmth by a qualifying 
fpeech, declaring, that V he would have fo managed, 

** as to have received the names of two patricians, 

** if he had feen an intention of appointing any other 
“ than himfelf to the confullhip. As things now 
** flood, he would r at fet fo bad a precedent as to 
** admit his own name among the candidates ; fuch 
“ a proceeding being contrary to the laws.” "i^ere- Y.R 45 ^* 
upon Appius Claudius, and Lucius Volumnius, a 
plebeian, who had likewife been colleagues in that 
office before, were defied confuls. The nobility 
reproached Fabius for declining to afl in con- 
junflion with Appius Claudius, becaufe he evi- 
dently excelled him in eloquence and political abi- 
lities. 


XVI. When the eleflion was finifhed, the for- 
mer confuls were continued in command for fix 
months, and ordered to profecute the war in Sam- 
nium. Accordingly, during this next year, in the 
confulate of Lucius Volumnius and Appius Claudius, 
Publius Decius, who had been left conful in Sam- 
nium by his colleague, continued in the charadler 
of proconful, to fpread devafladon, in like manner 
as in the preceding year, through all parts of that 

country ; 
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BOOK country ; until, at laft, he drove the army of the 
X. Samnites, which never dared to face him in the 
field, entirely out of the country. Thus expelled 
jj*C. 256* from home, they bent their rout to Etruria ; and, 
fuppofing that the bufinefs, which they had often in 
vain endeavoured to accoinplifh by embafiies, might 
now be negotiated with more efteft, when they were, 
backed by fuch a poweiful armed toice, and could 
intermix terror with their entreaties, they demanded 
a meeting of the chiefs of Etruria : which being 
aflembled, they fet forth the great number of years, 
during which they had waged war with the Romans, 
in the caufe of liberty ; “ they had,” they faid, 
“ endeavoured, with their own ftrength, to fuftain 
“ the weight of fo great a war : they had alfo made 
“ trial of the fupport of the adjoining nations, which 
“ proved of little avail. Unable longer to maintain 
the conflift, they had fued to the Roman people 
for peace ; and had again taken up arms, becaufe 
** they felt peace, attended with Servitude, more 
“ grievous than war with liberty. They had one 
“ only hope remaining, which was the fupport which 
** they expefled from the Etrurians. They knew 
“ that nation to be the moft powerful in kaly, in 
“ refpefl of arms, men, and money ; to have the 
** Gauls their clofell: neighbours, bom in the midll 
** of war and arms, of furious courage, both from their 
** natural temper, and particularly againft the people 
“ of Rome, whom they boafted, without infringing 
“ the truth, of having made their prifoners and of 
** having ranfomed for gold. If the Etrurians pof- 
** fefied the fame fpirit, which formerly animated Por* 
“ /ena and their ancellors, there was nothing' to pre- 
vent their expelling the Romans from all the lands 
on this fide of the Tiber, and compelling them to 
fight for their own exiftence, and not for the in* 
** tolerable dominion which they affumed over Italy. 
The Samnite army had come to them, in readine& 

« for 
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and were willing to follow that inftant, even 
“ fhould they lead to the attack of the city of Rome 
« itfelf" 
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Y.R.456. 
B.C. 296. 


XVII. While they were engaged in thefe repre- 
fentations, and intriguing at Etruria, the operations 
of the Romans in their own territories diftreffed 
them feverely. For Publius Decius, when informed 
by his fcouts of the departure of the Samnite army, 
called a council, and there faid, “ Why do we ram- 
“ ble through the country, carrying the war from 
** one village to another ? Why not attack the 
cities and fortified places ? No army now guards 
** Samnium. They have fled: they are gone into 
“ voluntary exile.” The propofal being univerfally 
approved, he marched to attack Murgantia, a city 
of confiderable ftrength ; and fo great was the ardour 
of the foldiers, refultii g from their afle£tion to their 
commander, and from their hopes of richer treafure 
than could be found in pillaging the country.places, 
that, in one day, they took it by aflault. Here, 
two thoufand one hundred of the Samnites, making 
refinance, were furrounded and taken prifonets j and 
abundance of other fpoil fell into the hands of the 
viftors. Decius, not choofing that the troops 
fhould be incumbered in their march with fuch 
heavy baggage, ordered them to be called together, 
and faid to them, “ Do ye intend to reft fatisfied 
** with this fingle viftory, and this booty ? or do 
ye choofe to cherilh hopes proportioned to your 
** bravery ? ^ All the cities of the Samnites, and the 
“ property left in them, are your own ; fince, 
“ after fo often defeating their legions, ye have 
“ finally driven them out of the country. Sell 
thofe efie<fts in your hands ; and allure traders, 
“ by a profped; of profit, to follow you on your 
** march. I will,^from time to time, fupply you 

“ with 
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BOOK “ with goods for fate. Let us go hence to the city 
X. “ of Romulea, where no great labour, but greater 
Y R ^c6 ** S®*"’ awaits you.” They accordingly fold oflF 
B.C. 296! 5 warmly adopting the general’s plan. 


This town likewife was 
engines, and plundered : 


proceeded to Romulea. 
taken without works or 
for, as foon as the battalions approached it, nothing 
could hinder the foldiers from mounting the walls ; 
but, haftily applying ladders, they forced thdr way 
over the fortifications. Two thoufand three hundred 
men were (lain, fix thoufand taken prifoners, and 
abundance of fpoil fell Into the hands of the foldiers. 
This they were obliged to fell in like manner as 
the former ; and, though no reft was allowed them, 
they proceeded, neverthelefs, with the utmoft ala- 
crity, to Ferentinum. But here they met a greater 
lhare both of difficulty and danger; the garrifon 
made a vigorous defence, and the place was ftrongly 
fortified both by nature and art. However, the 
foldiers, now inured to plunder, overcame every, 
obftacle. Three thoufand of the enemy were killed 
round the walls, and the fpoil was given to the troops. 
In fome annals, the principal lhare of the honour of 
taking thefe cities is attributed to Maximus. They 
fay that Murgantia was taken by Decius ; Romulea 
mid Ferentinum by Fabius. Some afcribe this 
honour to the new confuls : others not to both, but 
to one of thefe , Lucius Volumnius, whofe province, 
they fay, Samnium was. 

XVIII. While things went on thus in Samnium, and 
whoever it was that had the command and aulpices^ 
another powerful combination, compofed of many 
fta^s, was formed in Etruria againft the Romans ; 
the chief promoter of which was, Gellius Egnatius, 
a Samnite. Almoft all the Etrurians had united in 
this hoftile defign. The neighbouring ftates of 
Umbria were drawn in, as it were, by contagion ; 

and 
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and auxiliaries were procured from the Gauls for BOOK 
hire: all their feveral numbers aflembled at the 
camp of the Samnites. When intelligence of this y 
hidden commotion was received at Rome, the conful, b.C. 296! 
Lucius Volumnius, had already fet out for Sam- 
nium, with the fecond and third legions, and fifteen 
thoufand of the allies ; it was therefore refolved, that 
Appius Claudius fhould, without lofs of time, go 
into Etruria. He took with him two Roman legions, 
the firfl: and fourth, and twelve thoufand allies, and 
encamped at a fmall diftance from the enemy. 
However, his early arrival, though produftive of 
one good effeft, the reftraining, by dread of the 
Roman name, feveral ftates of Etruria who were 
inclined to war, yet was not followed by any very 
judicious or fuccefsful enterprife. Several battles 
were fought, at times and places unfavourable, and 
increafing confidence rendered the enemy d.ulv more 
formidable j fo that t latters came nea* ly to fuch a 
.flate, as that neither could the foldiers rely much 
on their leader, nor the leader on his foldiers. It 
appears in three feveral hiitories, that a letter was 
fent by the conful to call his colleague from Sam- 
nium. But I will not affirm what requires ftronger 
proof, that point having been dlfputed between thefe 
two confuls, a fecond time alTociaretl iii the fame 
office ; Appius denying that he fent any fuch, and 
Volumnius affirming that he was called thither 
by a letter from him. Volumnius had, by this 
time, taken three forts in Samnium, in which three 
thoufand of the enemy had been flain, and about 
half that number made prifoners ; and, a fedition 
having been raifed among the Lucanians by the ple- 
beians, and the more indigent of the people, he 
had, to the great fatisfaffion of the nobles, quelled 
it by fending thither Quintus Fabius, proconful, 
with his own veteran army. He left to Decius the 
ravagmg of the country; and proceeded with his 

troops 
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BOOK troops into Etruria to his colleague ; where, on his 
X* arrival, the army in general received him with joy. 
Appius, if he did not write the letter, being confci- 
B.C. 296. of thi'', had, in my opinion, juft ground of dif- 
pleafuro : but if he had adtually fent for affiftance, 
his difowning it, as he did, arofe from an illiberal 
and ungrateful mind. For, on going out to receive 
him, when they had fcarcely exchanged falutations, 
he faid, “ Is all well, Lucius Volumnius ? How 
“ ftand affairs in Samnium ? What motive induced 
you to remove out of your province ?” Volum- 
nius anfwered, that “ affairs in Samnium were in 
“ a profperous ftate ; and that he had come thither 
in compliance with the requeft in his letter. But, 
“ if that were a forged letter, and that there was no 
“ occafion for him in Etruria, he would inllantly 
“ face about, and depart.” “ You may depart,” 
replied the other ; “ no one detains you : for it is a 
“ perfect inconfiftency, that when, perhaps, you are 
“ fcarcely equal to the management of the war 
** allotted to yourfelf, you Ihould vaunt of coming 
“ hither to fuccour others.” To this Volumnius 
rejoined, “ May Hercules direft all for the bell ; for 
“ his part, he was better pleafed that he had taken 
** ufelefs trouble, than that any conjuncture Ihould 
“ have arifen which had made one confular army 
“ infufficient for Etruria.” 

XIX. As the confuls were parting, the lieutenants- 
genetal and tribunes of Appius’s army gathered 
round them. Some entreated their own general 
that he would not rcj( £t the voluntary offer of his 
colleague’s affiftance, which he ought to have foli> 
cited: the greater number ufed their endeavours 
to ftop Volumnius, befeeching him “ not, through a 
peevilh difpute with bis colleague, to abandon the 
intereft of the commonwealth j and reprefented 
to him, that in cafe any misfortune Ihould happen, 

“ the 
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the blame would fall on the perfon who forfook BOOK 
the other, not on the one forfaken ; that the ftate X. 


** of affairs was fuch, that the credit and difcredit ' 

“ of every fuccefs and failure in Etruria, would be g c agl 
** attributed to Lucius Volumnius : for no one 


“ would enquire, what were the words of Appiiis, 
“ but what the fituation of the army. Appius 
“ indeed had difmiffed him, but the common* 
“ wealth, and the army, required his flay. Let 
him only make trial of the inclinations of the 
“ foldiers.” By fuch admonitions and entreaties 
they, in a manner, dragged the confuls to an 
affembly. There, longer difcouifes were made to 
the fame purport, as had paffed before in the pre- 
fence of a few. As Volumnius had the advantage 
of the argument, fo did be fliew himfelf not de- 
ficient in oratory, in defpite of the extraordinary 
eloquence of his colleague. On which Appius 
obferved with a fnett, that “ they ought to ac- 
“ knowledge themfeivcs indebted to him, in having 
** a conful, who, among his other qualifications, 
“ poffell'ed eloquence alfo, iuitead of being dumb 
“ and fpcechlefs, as he was in their former con- 
“ fulate } when, particularly during the firft months, 
“ he was not able fo much as to open his lips; 
“ but now, in his harangues, even afpired after 
** populaiity.” Volumnius replied, “ how much 
“ more earneftly do I wifh, that you had learned 
from me to art with fpirit ; than I from you 
“ to fpeak with elegance ! I now make you a final 
“ propofal, which will demonftratc, not which is 
“ the better orator, for that is not what the 
“ public w'ants, but which is the better commander. 

** The provinces are Etruria and Samnium : make 
“ your choice; I, with my own army, will under- 
“ take to manage the bufinefs of either.” The 
folders then, with loud clamours, requefted that 
they would, in conjuartion, carry on the war in 
Etruria; when Volumnius, perceiving that it was 
VOL. II. A A the 
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the general wifh, faid, “ Since I have been mif- 
“ taken in apprehending my colleague’s meaning, 
** I will take care that there fhall be no room tor 
“ miftake with refpeft to the purport of your 
“ wilhes. Signify by a Ihout, whether you choofe 
** that I fhould Itay or depart.” On this, a Ihout 
was laifed, fo loud, that it brought the enemy out 
of *^heir camp : they fnatched up their arms, and 
marched forward in order of battle. Volumnius 
likewife ordered the fignal lu be founded, and 
his troops to take the field. It is fad that Appius 
hefitated, perceiving that, whether he fought or 
remained inaftivc, his colleague would enjoy the 
honour of the victory; and that, afterwards, dreading 
left his own legions ihould follow Volumnius with 
the reft, he gave the fignal, at the earneft defire of 
his men. On neither fide were the forces drawn 
up to advantage : for, on the one, Gellius Egnatius, 
the Saranite general, had gone out to forage with a 
few cohorts, and his men entered on the fight, as the 
violence of their palfions prompted, rather than 
under any dire£lions, or orders. On the other, 
the Roman armies, neither marched out together, 
nor had time fufficient to form : Volumnius began 
to engage, before Appius came up, confequently 
their front in the battle was uneven ; and by fome 
accidental interchange of their ufual opponents, the 
Etrurians fought againft Volumnius ; and the Sam* 
nites, after delaying forae time on account of the ab- 
fence of their general, againft Appius. We are told 
that Appius, during the heat of the fight, raifing his 
hands towards heaven, fo as to be feen in the fore- 
moft ranks, prayed thus, “ Bellona, if thou granteft 
“ us the viftory this Hay, I vow to thee a temple.” 
And that after this vow, as if infpirited by the 
goddefs, he difplayed a degree of courage equal 
to that of his colleague, and of the troops. The 
gen^ls performed every duty, and each of their 
armies exerted, with emulation, its utmoft vigour. 
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eft the other fliould be firft viftorious. They there- BOOK 
fore quickly broke and defeated the enemy, who X, 
were ill able to withftand a force fo much fuperior y 
to any with which they had been accuftoraed to con- b.C. 296." 
tend ; then preffing them as they gave ground, and 
purfuing them clofely as they fled, they drove them 
into their camp. There Gellius and his Samnite 
cohorts, interpofing, the fight was renewed for a time 
with fome warmth. But thefe being likewife foon 
difperfed, the conquerors advanced to ftorm the 
camp ; and Volumnius, in perfon, leading his troops 
againft one of the gates, while Appius, frequently 
invoking Bellona the viftorious, inflamed the courage 
of his men, neither rampart nor trenches could pre- 
vent their breaking in. The camp was taken and 
plundered, and the fpoil, of which great abundance 
was found, was givtn up to the foldiers. Of the 
enemy feven thoufand three hundred were flain ; and 
two thoufand one hundred and twenty taken. 


XX. While both the confuls, with the whole 
force of the Romans, pointed their excitions piinci- 
pally againft their enemies in Etruria, a new' at my 
was fet on foot in Samnium ; and, with defign to 
ravage the frontiers of the Roman empire, pafled 
over through the country of the Vefeians, into the 
Campanian and Falernian territories, where they 
committed great depredations. Volumnius, as he 
was haftening back to Samnium, by forced marches, 
becaufe the term for which Fabius and Decius 
had been continued in command was nearly ex- 
pired, heard of this army of Samnites, and of the 
mifehief which they had done in Campania ; deter- 
mining, therefore, to afford proteftion to the allies, 
he altered his route towards that quarter. When 
he arrived in the diftrid: of Cales, he found marks 
of their recent ravages j and the people of that 
town informed him that the enemy carried wfith 
diem fuch a quantity of fpoil, that they could 

A A 2 fcarcely 
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BOOK fcarcely obferve any order in their march ; and 
X. that the commanders then directed publicly, that 
the troops Ihould go immediately to Samnium, 

B.C. 296. depofit the booty there, and return to the bufincfs 
of the expedition, as an engagement muft not 
be haxarded while they were fo heavily laden. 
Notwithflanding that this account carried every 
appearance of truth, he yet thought it necefFary to 
obtain more certain informati'^n ; accordingly he dif- 
patched forae horl'emen, to feize on fome of the drag- 
gling qiarauders; from thefe he learned, on en- 
quiry, that the enemy lay at the river Vulturnus; 
that they intended to remove thence at the third 
watch ; and that their route was towards Sam- 
niutn. On receiving this intelligence, which could 
be depended upon, he put his troops in motion, and 
lat down at fuch a dillancc from the enemy, as was 
iullicient to prevent their difeovering his approach, 
and, at the fame time, left it in his power to furprife 
them, as they fliould be coming out of their camp. 
A long time before day, he drew nigh to their polt, 
and fent perfon*’, who underllood the Ofcan lan- 
guage, to (Jii'cover how they were employed : ihcfe, 
mixing with the enemy, which they could eafily do 
during the confufion in the night, found that the 
tlandards had gone out thinly attended ; that the 
booty, and thofe appointed to guard il, were then 
fetting out, a contemptible train ; each bufied about 
his own affairs, without any concert with the reft, 
or much regard to orders. This the conful judged 
the fitteft time for the attack ; and, day-light now ap- 
proaching, he gave orders to found the charge, and 
fell on the enemy as they were marching out. The 
SSmnites being ombarraff’ed with the Ipoil, and very 
few armed, were at a lofs how to ad. Some quickened 
their pare, and drove the prey before them j others 
halted, deliberating whether it would be fafer to 1 
advance, or to return again to the camp ; and, 
while they hefitated, they were overtaken and cut 

off. 
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oil. The Romans had by this time paflcd over 
the rampart, and filled the camp with flaughter 
and confufion : the Sammite army had their dil- 
order incrcafed by a hidden infurreftion of their 
prifoners ; fome of whom, getting loofe, fet the 
reft at liberty, while others fiiatched the arms 
which were tied up among the baggage, and, 
being intermixed with the troops, raifed a tumult 
more terrible than the battle itfclf. They then 
performed a memorable exploit : for, makinc: an at- 
tack on Statius Minacius, the general, as he was puf- 
fing between the ranks and encouraging his men, 
they difperfed the horfcnuni who attended him, 
gathered round himfclf, and dragged him, fitting- 
on his horfe, a prifoner to the Roman conful. 
This brought back the foremofl battalions of tiie 
Samnites, ami the battle, winch I'eemed to have been 
already decided, was renewed : but they could not 
fupport it long. Six thoufand of them were flain, 
and two thoufand five hundred taken, among w-hom 
were four military tribunes, together with thirty 
fiandards, and, what gave the conquerors greater joy 
than all, feven thoufand four hundred pilfoncrs wore 
recovered, 'fhe fpoil which had been taken fiom 
the allies w'as immenfe, and the owners were fnni- 
moned, by a proclamation, to cl -.h'' and receive their 
property. On the day appointed, ah tlit ellecfs, the 
owners of which did not appc.ir, wore giwn to the 
foldiers, who were obliged to fell them, in order 
that they might have nothing to think of but their 
duty. 



Y.R.456. 
B C. 296. 


XXL The depredations, committed on the lands 
of Campania, had occafioned a violent alarm at 
Rome ; and it happened, that about the fame time, 
intelligence was brought from Etruria', that, after 
the departure of Volumnius’s army, all that country 
had rifen up in arms, together with Gellius Egna- 
tius, the leader of the Samnites i that the Umbrians 

AA 3 were 
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BOOK were invited to join in the infurredion, and the Gauls 
X. tempted with high offers. Terrified at this news, 

Y fenate ordered the courts of juftice to be ihut, 

jj'c'jgg.' and a levy to be made of men of every defcription. 

Accordingly not only freeborn men, and the younger 
fort were obliged to enlift, but cohorts were formed 
of the elder citizens, and the fons of freed men 
were incorporated in the centuries. Plans were 
formed for the defence of the city, and the chief 
command committed to the preetor, Publius Sem- 
pronius. However, the fenate was exonerated of 
one half of their anxiety, by a letter from the con- 
ful, Lucius Volunmius, informing them that the 
army, which had ravaged Campania, had been de- 
feated and difperfed : whereupon, they decreed a 
public thankfgiving for this fuccefs, in the name of 
the victors. The courts were opened, after having 
been fhut eighteen days, and the thankfgiving was 
performed with much joy. I'hcy then turned their 
thoughts to deviling meafures for the future fecurity 
of the country, depopulated by the Samnites ; and, 
with this view, refolved that tv\o colonies ffiould 
be fettled on the frontiers of the Vefeian and Faler- 
nian territories ; one at the mouth of the river Liris, 
which has received the name of Minturnai ; the other 
in the Vefeian foreft, which borders on the Falernian 
territory ; where, it is laid, ftood Sinope, a city of 
Grecians, called thenceforth by the Roman colo- 
nifts Sinuefla. The plebeian tribunes were charged 
to procure an order of the commons, enjoining Pub- 
lius Senipronius, the praitor, to create triumvirs for 
condudfing the colonics to thofe places. But it was 
not eafy to find people to give in their names ; be- 
caufe, a fettlcment in thofe places was confidered, 
nearly, as a perpetual advanced guard in a hollile 
country, not as a provifion of land. From thefe 
employments, the attention of the fenate was drawn 
away, by the Etrurian war growing daily more for- 
midable ; and by frequent letters from Appius, 
^ warning 
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warning them not to negle£t the diftiirbancos in that BOOK 
quarter. Four nations, he told them, were uniting X. 
their arms ; the Etrurians, the Samnites, the Um- ' 
brians, and the Gauls ; and they had already formed jj'c 
two feparate camps, one fpot being infiifficicnt to 
contain fo great a inullitude. In conftquence, the 
■time of the eleftions drawing nigh, the conful, lai- 
cius Volumnius, was rcrallevl to Roui”, to hold 
them. Having fummoned an afieinl)ly of the peo- 
ple, before the centuries wore (’ailed to give their 
votes, he fpoke at length on the grtat importance 
of the Etrurian war, and faid, that “ even at the 
“ time, when he himfelf afted there, in conjiinfljon 
“ with his colleague, the war was too weighty to be 
managed by one general, or one army ; antJ that it 
was now reported, that the enemy had, lince that 
time, gained an acceffion of the Umbrians, and 
a numerous body of Gauls.” Ho defired them 
to “ bear in mind, hat they were, on that day, to 
“ choofe confuls, who were to command in a war 
“ againft four nations. For his own part, were he 
“ not confident, that the Roman people would con- 
“ cur, in appoiuilng to the confullhip, the man who 
“ was allowed, beyond difputc, to be the firfl. coin- 
“ mutider ut prefent in the world, he would have 
“ immediately nominated a dktalor.” 

XXII. No doubt was entertained but that the 
univerl'al choice would light on Quintus Fabiusj and, 
accordingly, the prerogative, and all the firft called 
centuries, named him conful with Lucius Volumnius. 

Fabius fpoke to the fame purpofe ks he had done 
two years before ; but, afterwards, yielding to the 
general wilh, he applied himfelf to procure Decius 
to be appointed his confederate ; “ that,” he faid, 

“ would be a prop to his* declining age. In the 
cenforlhip, and two confullhips, in which they had 
“ been aflbeiated, he had experienced, that there 
** could be no firmer fupport, in promoting the in- 
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O O K “ tereft of the commonwealth, than harmony with 
X. “a colleague. At his advanced ftage of life, his 
** mind could hardly conform itfelf to a new aflbciate 
B.C.'*96. ** in command; and he could more eafily aft in 
** concert with a temper to which he had been fa- 
** miliarized.” Volumnius fubfciibed to thefc fen- 
timents, bellowing due praifes on Publius Decius,* 
and enumerating, the advantages rel'ulting from 
concord between confuls. and the evils ariling 
** from their difagreement in the f onduft of military 
“ alFaics ;** at the fame time remarking, “ how near 
“ the extremity of danger matters had been brought, 
“ by the late difpute between Appius and himfelf.*’ 
He warmly recon unended to Decius and P'abius to 
“ live together with one mind and one fpirit.” Ob- 
ferved that “ they were men qualified by nature 
for military command ; great in aftion, but un- 
“ praftifed in the ftrife of words, their talents were 
“ fuch as eminently became confuls. As to the 
“ artful and the ingenious, lawyers and orators, fuch 
“ as Appius Claudius, they ought to be kept at 
“ home to prefide in the city and the forum ; and 
“ to be appointed praetors for the adminillration of 
“ jullice.” In thefc proceedings that day was fpent, 
and, on the following, the eledtions both of confuls 
and praetor were held’, and were guided by the re- 
commendations fuggefted by the conful. Quintus 
Fabius and Publius Decius were chofen confuls; 
Appius Claudius, praetor ; all of them abfent ; and, 
by a decree of the fenate, followed by an order 
of the commons, Lucius Volumnius was continued 
in the command for another year. 

' XXIII. During that year many prodigies hap- 
pened. To avert the evils which they might portend, 
the fenate decreed a fup’plication for two days : the 
wine and frankincenfe for the facrifices were fur- 
nifhed at the expence of the public ; and numerous 
crowds of men and women attended the perlorm- 

ance. 
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ance. This fupplication was rendered remarkable 
by a quarrel, which broke out among the matrons 
in the chapel of patrician chaftity, which Hands in 
the cattle market, near the round temple of Hercules. 
Virginia, daughter of Aulus, a patrician, but mar- 
ried to Volumnius the conful, a plebeian, was on 
that account excluded by the matrons from fharing 
in the facred rites : a Ihort altercation enfued, w'hich 
was afterwards, through the intemperance of palfion 
incident to the fex, kindled into a flame of contention. 
Virginia boafted, with truth, that Ihe had a right to 
enter the temple of patrician challity, as being of 
patrician birth and chafle in her charafter, and, 
befides, the wife of one, to whom flte was be- 
trothed a virgin, and had no reafon to be afliamed 
either of her hufband, or of his exploits or honours : 
to her high-fpirited words, Ihe added importance by 
an extraordinary aft. In the long ftreet, where Ihe 
refided, ftie inclofed with a partition a part of the 
houfe, of a flze fuflicient for a fmall chapel, and 
there erefted an altar. Then, calling together the 
plebeian matrons, and complaining of the injurious 
behaviour of the patricians, flic faid, “ this altar I 
“ dedicate to plebeian challity, and exhort you, 
“ that the fame degree of emulation, which pre- 
“ vails among the men of this Hate, on the point 
“ of valour, may be maintained by the women on 
“ the point of challity ; and that you contribute 
“ your bell care, that this altar may have the credit 
“ of being attended with a greater degree of fanc- 
“ tity, and by challer women than the other.” 
Solemn rites were performed at this altar under the 
fame legulations, nearly, with thofc at the more aii- 
tient one ; no perfon being allowed the privilege of 
taking part in the facrifices, except a women of ap- 
proved challity, and who was the wife of one huf- 
band. This inllitution, being afterwards debafed 
by the admiflion of vicious charafters, and not only 
by matrons, but women of every defeription, funk 
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BOOK at laft into oblivion. During this year the Ogulnii, 
X. Cncius and Quintus, being curule a^dilcs, carried 
y on profecutions againft feveral ufurers; and thefe 
8.0.296. condemned to pay fines out of the produce 

and for the ufe of the public, the mdiles made 
brazen threfholds in the Capitol ; utenfils of plate 
for three tables, which were depofited in the chapel 
of Jupiter ; a ftatue of Jupiter in a chariot, drawn 
by four horfes, placed on the roof ; and images of 
the founders of the city, in ih^ir infant ftate un- 
der the teats of the wolf, at the Ruminal fig- 
tree. They alfo paved with ftpiaro ftones, the 
road frona the Capuan gate to the temple ol’ 
Mars. The plebeian mdiles likewife, Lucius ^lius 
Paetus, and Caius Fulvius Corvus, out of money 
levied as fines on faimers of the public paftures, 
whom they had convicted of mal-pra£tices, ex- 
hibited games, and confecrated golden bowls in 
the temple of Ceres. 

Y.R.457. XXIV. Then came into the iiunlhip Quintus 
B.C. 295. Fabius, a fifth time, and Publius Decius, a fourth. 
They had been colleagues in the cenforfliip, and 
twice in the confulfliip, and were celebrated, not 
more, for their gloiious achievements, fplendid as 
thefe were, than for the unanimity whicli had ever 
fubfifted between them. The interruption, which 
this afterwards fuffe’ed, was, in my opinion, owing 
to a jarring between the oppofite parties, rather than 
between themfelves ; the patricians endeavouring 
that Fabius fiiould have Etruria for his province, 
without carting lots, and the plebeians infilling that 
Decius fliould bring the matter to the decifion of 
l(Us. There Wds certainly a contention in the fe- 
nate, and the interert ot Fabius, being fuperior 
there, the bufinefs was brought before the people. 
Here, between military men who laid greater rtrefs 
on deeds than on words, the debate was Ihort. Fa- 
bius faid, “ that was unreafonable, tliat after he 

had 
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“ had planted a tree, another Ihould gather the fruit 
“ of it. He had opened the Ciminian foreft, and 
“ made a- way for the Roman arms, through pafles 
“ until then impracticable. Why had they dif- 
“ turbed his repofe, at that time of his life, if they 
“ intended to give the management of the war to 
“ another ?” Then, in the way of a gentle reproof, 
he obferved, that “ inftead of an aflbciate in com- 
mand, he had chofen an adverfary; and that 
“ Decius thought it too much that their unanimity 
“ fhould hft through three confulates.” Declaring, 
in fine, that “ he delired nothing farther, than that, 
“ if they thought him qualified for the command in 
the province, they fliould fend him thither. He 
“ had fubmitted to the judgment of the fenate, and 
“ would now be governed by the authority of the 
“ people.” Publius Decius complained of injuf- 
tice in the fenate ; and alferted, that “ the patricians 
had laboured, as long as polfible, to exclude the 
** plebeians from all accefs to the higher honours j 
“ and fince merit, by its own intrinsic power, had 
prevailed fo far, as that it Ihould not, in any rank of 
“ men, be precluded from the attainment of them, 
“ they fought every expedient to render ineft'edual, 
“ not only the fuffrages of the people, but even the 
“ decifions of fortune ; converting all things to the 
“ aggrandizement of a few. Former confuls had 
“ difpofed of the provinces by lots ; now, the fenate 
“ bellowed a province on Fabius at their pleafure. 

If this was meant as a mark of honour, the me- 
“ rits of Fabius were fo great towards the common- 
wealth, and towards himfelf in particular, that he 
“ would gladly contribute to the advancement 
** of his reputation, in every inftance, where its 
“ fplendour could be incrcafed ’without reflefting 
“ (^Ihonour on himfelf. But who did not fee, that, 
when a war of difficulty and danger, and out 
** of the ordinary courfe, was committed to only 
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BOOK “ that one conful, the other would be confidered as 
X. “ ufelefs and infignificant ? Fabius gloried in his ex- 
“ ploits performed in Etruria: Publius Decius 
B.'c.'a95. “ wiflied for a like fubjett of glory, and perhaps 
“ would utterly cxtinguilh that fire, which the other 
“ left fmothered, in fuch a manner that it often 
“ broke out anew, in Hidden conflagrations. In 
“ fine, honours and rewards, he would concede to 
“ his colleague, out of refpeft to his age and 
“ dignified charader : but when danger, when a 
“ vigorous ftruggle with an (nemy was before 
“ them, he never did, nor ever would, willingly, 
“ give place. With refped to the jirefent difpute, 
this much he would gain at all events, that a bu- 
” finefs, apj.eitaining to the jurifdidion of the peo- 
*•* pie, fliould be determined by an order of that 
“ people, and not complimented away by the fe- 
“ natc. He prayed Jupiter, fupremcly good and 
great, and all the immortal gods, not to grant 
him an equal chance with his colleague, unlefs 
“ they intended to grant him equal ability and fuc- 
“ ctis, in the management of the war. It was 
“ certainly in its nature reafonable, in the exam- 
“ pie falutary, and concerned the reputation of 
“ the Roman people, that the conluls ihould be 
“ men of fuch abilities, that either of them was 
“ fully equal to the command in a war with Etruria.” 
Fabius, after jufl requefting of the people, that be- 
fore the tribes W'ere called in to give their votes, they 
would hear the letters of the praetor Appius Clau- 
dius, written from Etruria, withdrew fiom the Comi-. 
tium, and the people, not lefs unanimoufly than the 
lenate, decreed to him the province of Etruria, 
without having rccourfe to lots. 

XXV. Immediately almoft all the younger ci- 
tizens flocked together to the conful, and chear- 
fully gave in their names, carneftly defirous of ferv- 

ing 
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ing under fuch a commander. Seeing fo great a B O O K 
multitude colIe£ted round him, he faid, *“ My in- X. . 
tention is to enlift only four thoufand foot,* and fix ‘y 
hundred horfe: fuch of you as give in your B.C. 29J.' 
“ names to-day and to-morrow, I will carry with 
“ me. I am more folicitous to bring home 
“ all my foldiers rich, than to employ a great mul- 
“ titudc.” Accordingly, with a competent number 
of men, who poffelTcd greater hopes and confidence, 
becaufe a numerous army had not been required, 
he marched to the town of Aharna, from which the 
enemy were not far diftant, and proceeded to the 
camp of the praetor Appius. When he came with- 
in a few miles of it, lie was met by fome foldiers, 
fent to cut wood, attended by a guard. Obferving 
the lidors preceding him, and learning that he was 
I'abius the conful, they were filled with joy j 
and exprefled waim thanks to the gods, and to 
the Roman people, fo. having font them fuch a com- 
mander. Then, as they gathered round, to pay their 
refpeds, Fabius enquired whither they were going, 
and on their anfwering that they were going to pro- 
vide wood, “ what do you tell me,” fmd he, 

“ have you not a rampart raifed a^out your 
“ camp ?” “ They had,” they replied, “ a dou- 

** ble rampart, and a trench; and, notwithftand- 
“ ing, were in great apprehenfion.” “ Well 
“ then,” faid he, “ you have abundance of wood, 

“ go back and level the rampart.” They ac- 
cordingly returned to the camp, and there level- 
ling the rampart, threw the foldiers who had re- 
mained in it, and Appius himfelt^ into the greatelt 
fright, until with eager joy each called out to the 
reft, that,” they aded by order of the conful, 

** Quintus Fabius.” Next day, they decamped, and 
the praetor Appius was difmill'ed to Rome. From 
that time, the Romans had no fixed poll ; the con- 
ful affirming, that it was prejudicial to an army to 
lie in one fpot ; and that by frequent marches, and 

changing 
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BOOK changing places, it was rendered more healthy, and 
, more capable of briflc exertions : and this he prac* 

Y.R,457. as* long as the feafon permitted, the winter 
B.C.2^. being not yet ended. Then, in the beginning of 
fpring, leaving the fecond legion near Clufium, 
which they forme, ly called the Camertian, and giv- 
ing the command of the camp to Lucius Scipio, as 
propraetor, he returned to Rome, in order to adjuft 
meafures for carrying on th^ war ; either led thereto 
by his own judgment, on finding it attended with 
greater difficulty than he had believed, from report j 
or, being fummoned by a decree of fenate; for 
both accounts are given. Some choofe to have it 
believed, that he was forced to return by the prac- 
tices of the prjEtor, Appius Claudius; who, both 
in the fenate, and before the people, exaggerated, 
as he was wont in all his letters, the danger of the 
Etj urian war ; contending, that “ one general, or 
“ one army, would not be fufficient to oppofe four 
** nations. That whether thefe directed the whole 
“ of their combined force againfl him alone, or 
“ aflcd fcpaiately in different parts, there was 
“ reafon to lear, that he would be unable to pro- 
“ vide, eiedually, againfl: every emergency. That 
he had left there but two Roman legbns; and 
“ that the foot and horfe, who came with Fabius, 
“ did not amount to five thoufand. It was there- 
fore his opinion, that the conful Publius Decius 
“ Ihould, without delay, join his colleague in 
“ Etruria; and that the province of Samnium 
“ fhould be given to Luciys Volumnius. But, if 
“ the conful preferred going to his own province, 
** thft then Volumnius fhould march a*full confular 
army into Etruria, to join the other commander.** 
The advice of the praetor was approved by a great 
part of the members; but Publius Decius recom- 
mended that every thing fhould be kept undeter- 
mined, and open for Fabius; until he 

Ihould either come to Rome, if he could do fo with- 
out 
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out prejudice to the public, or fend fome of his BOOK 
lieutenants, from whom the fenate might Icam the X. 
real ftate of the war in Etruria ; and what number 
of troops, and how many generals, would be re- jiciao?! 
quihte for carrying it on. 


XXVI. Fabius, on his return to Rome, qualified 
his difeourfes, both in the fenate and before the 
people, in fuch a manner as to appear neither to 
exaggerate, or Icflen, any particular relating to the 
war ; and to Ihew, that, in agreeing to another ge- 
neral being joined with him, he rather indulged the 
apprehenfions of others, than guarded againft any 
danger to himfelf, or the public. “ But if they 
“ chofe,” he faid, “ to give him an allifiant, and 
“ alTociate in command, how could he overlook 
** Publius Decius the conful; with whom he was 
“ perfeftly acquainted, as a colleague, on fo many 
‘^-Occafions? 'I'her- was no man living whom he 
“ would rather wilh to be joined in cominiflion with 
“ him: with Publius Decius he fhould htvc forces 
“ fufficient, and never too many enemies. If, 
“ hov/ever, his colleague pitlened any other em- 
“ ploymeni, let them then give him Lucius Vo- 
“ luinnius as an aflillant.” The difpofal of every 
particular was left entirely to Fabius by the people 
and the fenate, and even by his colleague; while 
Decius, having declared that he was ready to go 
either to Etruria, or Samnium, fuch general con- 
gratulation and fatisfaftion took place, that all men 
anticipated viftory, and felt as if a triumph, not a 
war, had been decreed to the confuls. I find in 
fome writers, that Fabius and Decius, imnilidiatcly 
on their entering into office, fet out together for 
Etruria ; and no mention is made of the cafling of 
lots, or of the difputes which I have related. Others, 
not latisfied with relating thole difputes, have added 
charges of mifeondu^, laid by Appius before the 

people 
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people againfl: Fabius, when abfent ; and a flubborn 
oppofition, maintained by the praetor againfl the con* 
ful, when prefent ; and alfo another contention be- 
tween the colleagues, Decius infifting that each conful 
fhould attend to the care of his own leparate province. 
Certainty however begins to appear, from the time 
when both confuls fet out for the campaign. Now, 
before thefe arrived in Etruria, the Senonian Gauls 
came in a vafl body to Clufium, to attack the Roman 
legion encamped there. Scipio, who commanded in 
that port, wifliing to remedy the deficiency of his 
numbers, by an advantage in the ground, led his 
men up an hill, which flood between the camp and 
the city : but having, in his haftc, negleftcd to ex- 
amine the place, when he came near the fummit, he 
found it already poffeffed by the enemy, who had 
afeended on the other fide, 'i’hc legion was, confe- 
quently, attacked on the rear, and furrounded by 
feveral battalions, who ptefTcd it on all fides. St|pe 
writers fay, that the whole were cut off, fo that not 
one furvived to give an account of the difafler j and 
that no information of the misfortune reached the 
confuls, who were, at the time, not far from Clufium, 
until the Gallic horfemen came within fight, carry- 
ing the heads of the flain, fome hanging before their 
horfes’ breads, others on the points of their fpears, 
and exprefling dieir triumph in longs, according 
to their cufiom. Others affirm, that the defeat was 
by Umbrians, not Gauls, and that the lofs fuf- 
tained was not fo great. That a party of foragers, 
under Lucius Manlius Torquatus, lieutenant-general, 
being furrounded, Scipio, the proprmtor, brought 
up reljpf from the camp, and, renewing the battle, 
defeated the Umbrians lately victorious, and retook 
the prifoners and fpoil. But it is more probable, 
that this blow was fulfered from a Gallic, than an 
Umbrian enemy ; bccaufe during that year, as Was 
often the cafe at other times, the danger principally 

appre- 
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apprehended by the public, was that of a Gallic 
tumult ; for which reafou, notwithilanding that both 
the confuls had marched againfl: the enemy, with 
four legions, and a large body of Roman cavalry, 
joined by a thoufand chofen horfemen of Cam« 
^nia, fupplied on the occafion, and a body of the 
allies and Latine confederates, fupcrior in number 
to the Romans, two other armies were polled near 
the city, on the fide facing Etruria; one, in the 
Falifcian, the other in the Vatican territory, Cneius 
Fulvius, and Lucius Pollumius Megellus, both pro> 
praetors, being ordered to keep the troops llationed 
in thofe places. 

XXVII. The confuls, having crolTcd the Apen> 
nines, came up with the combined forces in the ter- 
ritory of Sentinum, and pitched their camp, diftant 
from them about four miles. Several councils were 
tltiift'held by the enen.y, and their plan of operations 
was thus fettled; that they lliould not encamp 
together, nor go out together to battle : the Gauls 
were united to the Samnites, the Umbrians to the 
Etrurians. The day of battle was fixed. The part 
of maintaining the fight was committed to the Sam- 
i^tes and Gauls ; and the Etrurians and Umbrians 
were ordered to attack the Roman camp during 
the heat of the engagement. This plan was fruftrated 
by three Clulian deferters, who came over by night 
to Fabius, and after difclofing the above defigns, 
were fent back with prefents, in order that they 
might difcover, and bring intelligence of, any new 
fcheme which Ihould be formed. The confuls then 
wrote to Flavius and Pollumius to moveiT their 
armies, the one from the Falifcian, the other ffom 
the Vatican country, towards Clufium ; and to ruin 
th6 etjiemy’s territory by every means in their power. 
The. news of thefe depredations drew the Etrurians 
from l^tihum to proted thdr own region. The 
voL> ». B B confuls, 
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BOOK confuls, in their abfence, praflifed every means to 
X. bring on an engagement. For two days, they 
endeavoured, by fcveral attacks, to provoke the 
enemy to fight ; in which time, however, nothing 
woith mention was performed. A few fell on each 
fide, but ftill the minds of the Romans were fo 


irritated as to wifh for a general engagement, yet 
nothing decifive was hazarded. On the third day, 
both parties marched out their whole force to the 
field : here, while the armies (food in order of 


battle, a hind, chafed by a wolf from the mountains, 
ran through the plain between the two lines : there 
the animals turned their courfes to different fides ; 


the hind towards the Gauls, the wolf towards the 


Romans : way was made between the ranks for the 
wolf, the Gauls flew the hind with their javelins ; 
on which one of the Roman foldiers in the van faid, 
“ To that fide, whcie you lee an animal, facred to 
** Diana, lying proffrate, flight and flaughtdl^re 
diicffed ; on this fide the victorious wolf of 
** Mats, fafe and untouched, reminds us of our 
“ founder, and of our delcent from that deity.** 
The Gauls were polled on the light wing, the Sam- 
nites on the left : againft the latter, Fabius drew 
up, as his right wing, the firll and thiid legions : 
againft the Gauls, Decius formed the left wing of 
thie fifth and fixth. The fecond and fourth were 


employed in the war in Samnium, under the pro* 
conful Lucius Volumnius. The firft encounter vras 


fupported with ftrength fo equal on both fides, 
that had the Etrurians and Umbiians been prefent 
at the aCli(Hi, either in the field or at the cadkp, in 
whichever place they might have employed their 
force, the Romans mull have been defeated. 


XXVIII. However, although the vi^ffliiy ^ras 
ftill undecided, fortune not having dedued in 
favour of dther party, yet the courfe of the fight was 
by no means fimilar on both right and Idfi; 
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The Romans, under Fabius, rather repelled than BOOK 
offered af&ult ; and the contefl was protra^ed until X. 
very late in the day : for their general knew very 
well, that both Samnites and Gauls were furious in 3*20?* 
the firft onfet j fd that, to prevent their progrefs, 
was as much as could well be effedted. It was 


known, too, that in 'a longer difpute, the fpirits of 
the Samnites gradually flagged, and even the bodies 
of the Gauls, remarkably ill able to bear labour and 
heat, became quite relaxed ; and although, in their 
firft efforts, they were more than men, yet in their 
laft they were lefs than women. He, therefore, 
referved the ftrength of his men for the aforefaid 
reafons, until the time when the enemy were the 
more likely to be worfted. Decius, more impetuous. 


as being in the prime of life, and full flow of fpirits. 


exerted his whole force to the utmoft in the firft 


encMpter ; and thinking the infantry not fufHciently 
potx^ul, brought up the cavalry to their aid. 
Putting himfelf at the head of a troop of young 
horfemen, of diftinguiflied bravery, he befought thorn 
youths, the flower of the army, to follow him, and 
charge the enemy; telling them, “ they would 
“ reap a double fliare of glory, if the viftory fhould 
“ commence on the left ving, and through their 
“ means.” Twice they compelled the Gallic 
cavalry to give way. At the fecond charge they 
advanced nearer, and were brifkly engaged in the 
midft of the enemy’s fquadrons, when, by a method 
of fighting, to which they were utter ftrangers, they 
were thrown into difmay. A number of the enemy, 
mounted on chariots and cars, made towards them 
with fuch a prodigious clatter from the trampling 6 f 
the cattle and rolling of wheels, as affrighted the 
horfes ^ the Romans, unaccuftomed to fuch 
tumultontis operations. By this means the vidorious 
cavalry difperfed, through a panic, and men 
and horfet^ m their headlong flight, were tumbled 
prcRdofcudi^y on the ground. Ine fame cauflijpiro* 

B B 3 traced 
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BOOK duced diforder even In the battalions of the legions : 

X. through the impetuofity of the horfes, and of the 
carriages which they dragged through the ranks, 
many of the foldiers in the van were trodden or 
bruifed to death ; while the Gallic line, as foon as 
they law their enemy in confufton, purfued the 
advantage, nor allowed them time to take breath. 
Decius, calling aloud, “ whither were they flying, 
** or what hope could they have in running away ?” 
ftrove to flop them as they turned their backs, but 
finding that he could not, by any efforts, prevail on 
them to keep their polls, fo thoroughly were they 
difmayed, he called on the name of his father Pub- 
lius Decius, and faid, “ Why do I any longer 
“ defer the fate entailed on ray family ? It is the 
“ appointment of deftiny to our race, that we 
“ Ihould lerve as expiitory vi£lims to avert the 
“ public danger. I will now offer the legi(^ of 
the enemy, together with myfelf, a bloody^cri- 
“ lice to Earth, and the infernal gods.” Having 
thus faid, he commanded Marcus Livius, a pontiff, 
whom, at his coming out to the held, he had charged 
not to ftir from him, to di£late the form of words 
in which he was to devote himfelf, and the legions 
of the enemy, for the army of the Roman people, 
the Quirites. He was accordingly devoted with 
the fame imprecations, and in the fame halnt, in 
which his father Publius Decius had ordered him- 
felf to be devoted at the Veferis in the Latine war. 
After this, he added, that ** he carried along with 
** him difmay and flight, (laughter and olood, 
** and the wrath of the gods celeflial and infernal ; 

that, with the contagious influence o^jlm furies, 
*** the minifters of death, whofe viflim he was, 
** he would infed the flandards, the « weapons, 
** and the armour of the enemy ; and on flbie fame 
“ fpot, fhould be accompliflied his perdition, and 
** that of the Gauls and Samnites.” After itttering 
th^gxecrations on himfelf and the foe, ne fpufred 
I. forward 
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forward his horfe, where he faw the line of the Gauls BOOK 


thickeft, and, rulhing upon the enemy’s weapons, 
met his death. 



Y.R.4C7. 


XXrS. Thenceforward the battle feemed to be 




fought with a degree of force which could fcarcely 
be deemed human. The Romans, on the lofs of 
their general, a circumftance which, on other occa- 
fions, is wont to infpire terror, flopped their flight, 
and re-aflfumed fpirit to begin the combat afrelh. 
The Gauls, and efpecially thofe who encircled the 
conful’s body, as if deprived of reafon, call their ja- 
velins at random without execution ; fome became 
fo flupid as not to think of either fighting or flying : 
while, on the other fide, Livius the pontiff, to whom 
Decius had 'transferred his li£lors, with orders to a£l 
as pro-praetor, cried out aloud, that “ the Romans 
** were viftorious, being exempted from misfortune 
** ^ the death of thei- conful. That the Gauls and 
** Samnites were now the vidims of mother Earth, 
“ and the infernal gods. That Decius was fum- 
** moning and dragging to himfelf, the army devoted 
along with him : and that, among the enemy, all 
was full of difmay, and the vengeance of the 
furies.” While the foldiers were bufy in reftor- 
fag the fight, they were joined by Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio and Caius Marcius, with fome referved troops 
from the rear, who had been fent by Quintus Fa- 
bius, the conful, to the fupport of his colleague. 
Thefej on being made acquainted with the fate of De- 
cius, were powerfully excited to brave every danger 
in the caufe of the public i but, as the Gauls flood 
in clofe order, with their fhields formed into a fence 
before them, little profped of fuccefs appeared from 
a clofe fight. The javelins, which lay fcattered be- 
tvdsa. the two lines were, therefore, % order of the 
lieutenants-general, gathered up from the ground, 
and thrown againft the enemy’s fhields, and as mofl 
of thqpi pierced the fence, the long-pointed ones 
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BOOK even into their bodies, their compadi: ban4 was over* 
X- thrown in fuch a manner, that a great many, who 
' ' were unhurt, yet fell as if thunderftruck. Such were 

the changes of fortune on the left wing of the Ro- 
mans : on the right, Fabius had at firll protrafled 
the time, as we mentioned above, in flow operations i 
then, as foon as he perceived that neither the fhout, 
nor the effoits of the enemy, nor the weapons which 
they threw, retained their foimer force, ordered the 
commanders ot the cavalry to lead round their fqua- 
drons to the wing of the Sanimtevs, and, on receiv- 
ing the fignal, to chaige them in flank, with all pof- 
fible violence, he commanding, at the fame time, 
his infantry to advance leifurely, and drive the enemy 
from their ground. When he faw that they were 
unable to maintain their polls, and manifeAly fpent 


X.K.457. 

B.C.3^5. 


with fatigue, drawing together all his refetves, 
whom he had kept freflt for that occafion, he made 


a brilk pulh with the legions, giving the cavalry 
the fignal to charge. The Saninites could not fup- 
port the fliock, but fled precipitately to their camp, 
palling by the line of the Gauls, and leaving their 
allies to fight by themfelves. Thefe flood in clofe 
order under cover of iheir Ihields : Fabius, therefore. 


having heard of the death of his colleague, ordered 
the fquadron of Campanian cavah y, in number about 
five hundred, to fail back from the ranks, ride round. 


and attack the rear of the Gallic line, fending the chief 
ftrength of the third legion after thefe, with diredUons 
that wherever they mould fee the enemy’s troops 
difordered by the charge, to follow the blow, and 
cut them to pieces, before they recovered from 
their confternation. After vowing a temple, and 
the fpoils which might fall into his hands, to Jupiter 
fhe vidorious, he proceeded to the cam|i pf , die 
Samnites, whither all their forces were hurrying in con- 
fufion. The gates not aflbrding entrance to ^ch nery 
great numbers, thofe who were necefl^ily excluded, 

5 sntenipted 
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attempted refiftance juft at the foot of the rampart, BOOK 
and here fell Gellius Egnatius the Samnite general. X. 
Thefe, however, were loon driven within the ram- y 
part j the camp was taken after a flight difpute ; 
and at the fame time the Gauls were attacked on 
the rear, and overpowered. There were flain of 
the enemy on that day twenty-five thoufand ; eight 
thoufand were taken prifoners. Nor was the victory 
gained without lofs of blood ; for, of the army of 
Publius Decius, the killed amounted to feven thou- 
fand ; of the army of Fabius, to one thoufand two 
hundred. Fabius, after fending perfons to fearch 
for the body of his colleague, had the fpoils of 
the enemy collefted into an heap, and burned them 
as an offering to Jupiter the viftorious. 'I’he conlul’s 
body could not be found that day, being hid under 
a heap of flaughtered Gauls: on the following, it 
was difeovered and brought to the camp, amidft 
abundance of tears ft.ed % the foldiers. Fabius, 
difearding all concern about any other bufinefs, 
folemnized the obfequics of his colleague in the 
moft honourable manner, palling on him the high 
encomiums which he had juftly merited. 

XXX. During the fame period, Cneius Fulvius, 
pro-praetor, made a progrefs in Etruria equal to his 
wifties ; having, befides the immenfe Ioffes occalioned 
to the enemy by the devaftation of their lands, 
fought a battle with extraordinary fuccefs, in which 
there were above three thoufand of the Perufians and 
Clufians flain, and twenty military ftandards taken. 

The Samnites in their flight, palling through the 
Pelignian territory, were attacked on all lides by the 
Pelignia^s ; and, out of five thoufand, one thoufand 
were lulled. The glory of the day in the aflair 
at Soidnum was great, when reprefented with a 
ftiid: adherence to truth: but fome have carried 
their exaggerations of it beyond the bounds of cre- 
dibility, a&rting in their writings, that there were in 
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B O O K the army of the enemy forty thoufand three hundred 
X- and thirty foot, fix thoufand horfe, and one thoufand 
‘chariots, that is, including the Etrurians and Um- 

B.C-'a^g, brians, who they affirm were prefent hi the engage- 
ment : -and, to magnify likewife the number of* 
Roman forces, they add to the confuls another 
general, Lucius Volunmius, pro-conful and his 
army to their legions. In the greater number of 
annals, that victory is afcribed entirely to the two 
confuls ; and it is mentioned that Volumnius was 
employed at the time in Samnium $ that he com- 
pelled the army of the Samnites to retreat to mount 
Tifernus, and, not retarded by the difficulty of the 
ground, routed and difperfed them. Quintus Fabius, 
leaving Decius’s army in Etruria, and leading off his 
own legions to the city, triumphed over the Gauls, 
Etrurians and Samnites; the foldieis attending his 
triumph. Thefe, in their coarfe military verfes, 
celebrated not more highly the conduft of Quintus 
Fabius, than the illuftrious death of Publius Decius ; 
recalling to memory his felf-immolated father, of 
whom the fon might be confidered as a giorious coun- 
terpart, in refpedl of the iflue which refulted both 
to himfelf and to the public. Out of the fpoil, 
donations were made to the foldiers of eighty-two 
(^es * to each, with cloaks and veils ; rewards for 
fervice, which in that age were for from con- 
temptible. 

XXXI. Notwithllanding thefe fuccefles, peace 
was not yet ellablilhed, either among the Samnites ■ 
or Etrurians: for the latter, at the inlUgatioh of 
the Perufians, refumed their arms, as foon as the 
eonful had withdrawn his troops ; and the Samnites 
made predatory incurfions on the territories of Vefeia 
and Formise; and alfo on the other fide, on 
thofe of iEfernia, and the parts adjacent to the river 
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Vultamus. Agdnft thefe, was fent the praetor Ap> BOOK 
pius Claudius, with the army formerly commanded X. 
by Decius. In Etruria, Fabius, on the revival of i 
hoftUities, flew four thoufaud five himdred of the 
Perufians, and took prifoners one thoufand fcven 
hundred and forty, who were ranfomed at the rate of 
three hundred and ten ajfes * each. All the reft of 
the fpoil was beftowed on the foldiers. The legions 
of the Samnites, though purfucd, fomc by the praetor 
Appius Claudius, the others by Lucius Volumnius, 
prO'Conful, formed a jundion in the country of the 
Stellatians. Here fat down, on one fide, the whole 
body of the Samnites; and on the other, Appius 
and Volumnius, with their forces united in one 
camp. A battle enfued, fought with the moll ran- 
corous animofity, one party being fpurred on by 
rage againll men who had fo often renewed their 
attacks on them, and the other, now fighting in fup- 
port of their laft rer .aining hope. The confequence 
was, that there were flain, of the Samnites, fixteen 
thoufand three hundred, and two thoufand and feven 
hundred made prifoners : of the Roman army fell 
two thoufand and feven hundred. This year, fo 
fuccefsful in the operations of war, was filled with 
diflrefs at home, arifing from a pellilence ; and with 
anxiety, occafioned by prodigies : for accounts were 
received that, in many places, ihowers of earth had 
fiillen ; and that very many perfons, in the army of 
Appius Claudius, had been ftruck by lightning; 
in confequence of which, the books were confulted. 

At this time, Quintus Fabius Gurges, the conful’s 
fon, having prolWuted fome matrons before the peo- 
ple on a charge of adultery, built, with the money 
accruing from the fines which the^ were condemned 
to pay, the temple of Venus, which Hands near the 
Circus. Still we have the wars of the Samnites on 
our hands, notwithllanding that the relation of them 
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BOOK has already extended, in one continued courie, 
X. through four volumes of our hiflory, and through a 
‘ period of forty-fix years, from the confulate of Mar> 
B.C- sq?! Valerius and Aulus Cornelius, who firft carried 
* the Roman arms into Samnium. And, not ^ Re- 
cite the long train of difafters fuftained by both 
nations, and the toils which they underwent, which, 
however, were not fufiicient to fubdue their ftubborn 
fortitude; even in the courfe of the laft year, the 
Samnites, with their own forcub feparately, and alfo 
in conjunflion with thofe of other nations, had been 
defeated by four feveral armies, and tour generals of 
the Romans, in the territory of Sentinum, in that of 
the Pelignians, at Tifernum, and in the plains of the 
Stellatians ; had lofi; the general of the highetl cha- 
rafter in their nation ; and, now, faw their allies in 
the war, the Etrurians, the Umbrians, and the Gauls, 
in the fame fituation with themfelves ; but, although 
deftitute of fupport, either in their own or in foreign 
refources, yet did they not defift from the profecu- 
tion of hoifilities. So indefatigably, though unfuc- 
cefsfully, did they ftruggle in defence of liberty $ 
and, rather than not aipire after victory, chofe to 
fubje£f themfelves to repeated defeats. Who does 
not find his patience tired, either in writing, or read- 
ing, of wars of fuch continuance ; and which yet ex- 
haulled not the refoludon of the parties concerned ? 

Y.R.4;8. XXXII. Quintus Fabius and Publius Decios 
B.C. 394. were fucceeded in the confulfhip by Lucius Poftu- 
mius Megellus and Marcus Atilius Regulus. The 
province of Samnium was decreed to both in cm- 
jimdion; becaufe intelligence had been received 
tha^the enemy had embodied three armies; one for 
the'"recovery of Etruria; another to repeat thdr 
ravages in Campania; and the third, intended for 
the defence of their frontiers. Sicknels detained 
Poftumius at Rome, but Atilius fet out immediately, 
with defign to furpiife the enemy in Samnium, 

before 
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before they fhould have advanced beyond their own 
borders; for fuch had been the diredions of the 
fenate. The Romans met the enemy, as if by 
mutual appointment, at a fpot. where, while they 
could be hindered, not only from ravaging, but even 
from entering the Samnite territory, they could like* 
wife hinder the Samnites from continuing their pro- 
grefe into the countries which were quiet, and the 
lands of the allies of the Roman people. While 
they lay oppolite to each other, the Samnites at- 
tempted an enterprife, which the Romans, fo 'often 
their conquerors, would fcarcely have ventured to 
undertake ; fuch is the lalhnefs infpired by extijeme 
defpair: this was an aifault on the Roman camp. 
And although this attempt, fo daring, fucceedcd not 
in its full extent, yet it was not without confiderable 
effeft. Theic was a fog, which continued through 
a great part of the day, fo thick as to exclude the 
light of the fun, and to prevent not only the view of 
any thing beyond the rampart, but fcarcely the fight 
of each other, ’when they fhould meet. Depending 
on this, as a covering to the defign, when the fun 
was but jufl rifen, and the light, which he did 
afibrd, was obfeured by the fog, the Samnites came 
up to an advanced guard of the Romans, at one of 
the gates, who were Handing carelefsly on their port. 
In the fudden furptife, thefe had neither courage nor 
llrength to make refiftance : an affault was then made, 
through the Decuman gate, in the rear of the camp : 
the quseftor’s quarters in confequence fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and the quaeffor, Lucius Opi- 
mius Panfa, was there flaio, on which a general alarm 
was given. 

XXXIII. "iTie conful, being roufed by the tu- 
mult, ordered two cohorts of the allies, a Lucanian 
and Sueffanian, which happened to be neareft, to 
d^end the hea^uarters, and led the companies of 
the legions down the principal ftreet. Thefe ran 

into 
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BOOK into the ranks, fcarcely taking time to fumiih them* 
X. felves with arms ; and, as they diftinguiflied the 
8 ^y rather than by fight, could 

b‘c. 2 ^! form no judgment how great their number might 
’ be: thus, ignorant of the circumftances of thdr 
fituation, they at firfi drew back, and fuffered 
them to penetrate into the heart of the camp. The 
conful, aiking them aloud, whether they intended 
to let themfelves be beaten out beyond the ram- 
part, and then to return again to Aorm their own 
camp; they raifed the fhout, and uniting their 
efforts, Rood their ground ; then made advances, 
puflfed clofely on the enemy, and having forced them 
to give way, drove them back, without fufiering 
their firft terror to abate. They foon beat them 
out beyond the gate and the rampart, but .not dar- 
ing to purfue them, becaufe the darknefs of the 
weather made them apprehend an ambufh, and 
content with having cleared the camp, they retired 
within the rampart, having killed about three hun- 
dred of the enemy. Of the Rom&ns, including 
the firA advanced guard and the watchmen, and 
thofe who were furprifed at the quaeAor’s quarters, 
two hundred and thirty perifhed. This not unfuc- 


cefsful piece of boldnefs raifed the fpirits of the 
Samnites fo high, that they not only prevented the 
Romans from marching forward into their country, 
but even from procuring forage from thdr lands; 
and the foragers were obliged to go back into 
the quiet country of Sora. News of thefe events 
being conveyed to Rome, with circumAances of 
alarm magnified beyond the truth, Lucius BoAu- 
mius, the conful, though fcarcely recovered fiom 
hisillnefs, was obliged to fet out for the army. How- 
ever, before his departure, having ifiued a prock* 
mation that his troops fliould afiemble at Sora, he 
dedicated the temple of Vidory, for the building of 
which he had provided^ whoi curule aedile, out of 
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the money arifmg from fines; and, jwning the BOOK 
army, he advanced from Sora towards Samnium, X- 
to the camp of his colleague. The Samnites, 
defpairin^ of being able to make head againft the 8.0.1^94! 
two armies, retreated from thence, on which the 
confuls, feparating, proceeded by different routes 
to lay wane the enemy’s lands, and befiege their 
towns. 

XyXIV. Poftumius attempted to make himfelf 
mafter of Milionia by. ftorm ; but not fucceeding 
with regular works, he carried his approaches tQ the 
walls, and thus gained an entrance into the place. 

The fight was continued in all parts of the city from 
the fourth hour until near the eighth, and for a 
great part of the time without any decifive advan- 
tage: the Romans, at laft, gained poffelfion of it. 

Three thoufand two hundred of the Samnites were 
lulled, four thoufand two hundred taken, befides the 
other booty. From thence, the legions were con- 
duced to Ferentinum, out of which the inhabitants 
had, during the night, retired in filence through the 
oppofite gate, with all their effeCs which could be 
either carried or driven. The conful, on his arrival, 
approached the walls with the fame order and cir- 
cumfpeCion, as if he were to meet an oppofition 
here, equal to what he had experienced at Milionia. 

The troops, perceiving a dead filence in the city, and 
ndther arms nor men on the towers and ramparts, 
were eager to mount the deferted fortifications, but 
he teftrained them, left they might fall into a fnare. 

Ife., ordered two divifions of the confederate Latine 
hoi^e to ride round the walls, and explore every par- 
ticular. Thefe horfemcn obferved one gate, and, at 
a little diftance, another on the fame fide, ffanding 
wide open, and on the roads leading from thefe, 
every mark of the enemy having fira by night. 

They then rode up leifiirely to the gates, firom 

whence 
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BOOK whence, with perfeft fafety, they took a clear view 
X. through ftraight ftreets quite acrofs the city. Re- 
turning to the conful, they told him that the city 

B.C.294. abandoned by the enemy, as was plain^ikan 
the folitude, the tracks on their retreat, and the 
things which, in the confufion of the night, they had 
left fcattered up and down. On hearing this, the 
conful led round the army to that fide of the city 
which had been examined, and making the troops 
halt, at a little diltance from the gate, gave orders 
that five horfemen Ihould lide into the city; and, 
when they fhould have advanced a good way into it, 
then, if they faw all things fafe, three fhould remain 
there, and the other two return to him with intelli- 
gence. Thefe returned and faid, that they had pro- 
ceeded to a part of the tow'n from which they had 
a view on every fide, and that nothing but filence 
and folitude reigned through the whole extent of it. 
The conful immediately led fome light-armed co- 
horts into the city ; ordering the reft to fortify a 
camp in the mean-time. The foldiers, who entered 
the town, breaking open the doors, found only a 
few perfons, difabled by age or ficknefs ; and fuch 
effeds remaining as could not, without difficulty, 
be removed. Thefe were feized as plunder: and 
it wras difeovered from the prifoners, that feveral 
cities in that quarter had, in purfuance of a con- 
certed plan, refolved on flight; that their tovims- 
people had gone off at the firft watch, and they 
believed that the fame folitude would be found in the 
other places. The accounts of the prifoners proved 
well-founded, and the conful took pofTeffion of die 
forfaken towns. 

^XXV. The othpr conful, Marcus Atilius, met 
much greater difficulties in the war wherein he was 
engagra. As he was marching liis legions towards 
Luceria, to which he was informed that the Sanmftte 

had 
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had laid liege, the enemy met him on the border of BOOK 
the Lucerian territory. Rage fupplied them, on this X. 
occalion, with ftrength to equal his : the battle was 
ftubbomly contefted, and the viftory doubtful : the 
idiie, however, proved more calamitous on the fide 
of the ft-omans, both becaufe they were uoaccuf- 
tomed to defeat, and that, on leaving the field, they 
ielt more fenfibly, than during the heat uf the adfion, 
the number of their wounds, and the loJk of men 
which they had fufiained. In confequence of this, 
fuch difmay fpred through the camp, as, had it 
feized them during the engagement, mull have 
occafioned their overthrow. Even as the matter 


Rood, they fpent the night in great anxiety ; ex- 
pe£bng, every inllant, that the camp would be 
affaulted by the Samnites ; or that, at the firft light, 
they Ihould be oblige d to Hand a battle with an 
apparently powerful h e. On the fide of the enemy, 
however, although there was lefs lofs, yet there was 
not greater courage. As foon as day appeared, they 
wilhed to retire without any more fighting ; but 
thore was only one road, and that leading clofe by 
the poll of their enemy ; fo that, on their march, it 
feemed as if they were advancing diretlly to attack 
the camp. The conful, therefore, ordered his men 
to take arms, and to follow him to the field, giving 
diredions to the licutenants-general, tribunes, and the 
prasfefls of the allies, in what manner he would 
have each of them ad. They all afiured him, that 
** they would do every thing in their power, but 
that the foldiers were quite dejeded ; that, from 
** their own wounds, and the groans of the dying, 
** they had pafied the whole night without fleepj 
** that if the enemy had approached the camp before 
** day, fo great were the fears of the troops, that 
they would certainly have deferred their Randards. 
** £vaa at prefent they were reRrwed from flight, 
** namely by fliame; and, in other refpeds, were 

little 
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k“ little better than vanquifhed men.** This account 
made the conful judge it neceflary to go himfelf 
among the foldiers, and fpeak to them ; and, as he 
• came up to each, he rebuked them for their back? 
wardnefs in taking arms, alking, “ why they loitered, 
“ and declined the fight ? If they did not choofe 
to go out of the camp, the enemy would come 
“ into it ; and they muft fight in defence of their 
“ tents, if they would not in defence of the rampart. 

Men who have arms in their hands, and contend 
“ with their foe, have always a chance for vidlory ; 

but the man who waits naked and unarmed for 
** his enemy, muft fuffer either death or flavery.’* 
To thefe reprimands and rebukes they anfwered, that 
“ they were exhaufted by the fatigue of the battle 
“ of yefierday ; and had no ftrength, nor even 
“ blood remaining; and befides, the enemy ap- 
peared more numerous than they were the day 
“ before.’* The hoftile army, in the mean-time, 
drew near: fo that, feeing every thing more dif- 
tinflly as the diftance grew lefs, they afferted that 
the Samnites carried with them pallifades for a ram- 
part, and evidently intended to draw lines of cir- 
cumvallation round the camp. On this the conful 
exclaimed, with great earneftnefs, againft fubmitting 
to fuch an ignominious infult, and from fo daftardly 
a foe. “ Shall we even be blockaded,” faid he, 
** in our camp, and die, like edwards, by famine, 
“ rather than like men, if death muft be our lot by 
“ the fttord? May the gods be propitious! and 
“ let every one aft in the manner which he thinka 
becomes him. The conful Marcus Atilius, 
“ fhould no other accompany him, will go out, 
“*^even alone, to face the enemy ; and will fall in 
the middle of the Samnite battalions, rather 
than fee the Roman camp qnclofed by their 
** troches.” The lieutenants-general, tribunes, 
every' troop of the cavalry, and the principal cen- 
turions. 
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turions, expreffed their approbation of what the con- 
ful faid : and the foldicrs, at length, overcome by 
lhame, took up their arms, but in a fpiritlefs man- 
ner: and, in the fame fpiritlefs manner, marched 
out of the camp. In a long train, and that not 
every where connefted, melancholy, and fee miigly 
fubdued, they proceeded towards the enemy, whofe 
hopes and courage were not more fteady than theirs. 
As foon therefore as thefe beheld the Roman 
llandards, a murmur fpread from front to rear of 
the Samnites, that, as they had feared, “ the Ro- 
“ mans were coming out to oppofe their march ; 

that there was no road open, through which they 
** could even fly thence : in that fpot they mull fall, 
“ or elfe cut down the enemy’s ranks, and make 
** their way over their bodies.” 

XXXVI. They then threw the baggage in a heap, 
f in the centre, and, with 'heir arms prepared for battle, 
formed their line, each falling into his own poll. 
There was now but a fmall interval between the two 
armies, and both flood, waiting, until the ihout and 
onfet Ihould be begun by their adverfary. Neither 
party had any inclination to fight, and they would 
have feparated, and taken different roads, without 
coming to adlion, but that each had a dread of being 
haraffed, in retreat, by the other. Notwithflanding 
this reluftance, an engagement unavoidably began, 
but without any vigour, and with a Ihout, which dif- 
covered neither refolution, nor fleadinefs ; nor did 
any move a foot from his poll. The Roman con- 
ful, then, in order to infufe life into the adliou, or- 
dered a few troops of cavalry to advance out of the 
line, and charge ; moft of whom being thrown from 
their horfes, and the reft put into diforder, feveral 
parties ran forward, both from the Samnite line, to 
cut off thofe who had fallen, and from the Roman, 
to pjrotedl their friends : this roufed fome little Ipint 
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BOOK in the combatants ; but the Samnites had come for- 
X. ward, with more brifknefc, and alfo in greater oum- 
bers, and the difordered cavalry, with their^ffrighted 
B.C. 294^ horfes, trod down their own party who came to their 
relief. Thefe were, confequently, the firft who fled ; 
and their example was followed by the whole Ro- 
man line. And now the Samnites had no employ- 
ment for their arms but againft the rear of a flying 
enemy, when the conful galloping on before his 
men, to the gate of the camp, polled there a body 
of cavalry, with oiders to treat as an enemy, any 
perfon who Ihould make towards the rampart, 
whether Roman or Samnite; and, placing himfelf 
in the way of his men, as they prelh d in diforder 
towards the camp, denounced thieats to the fame 
purport : “ whither are y^iu going, foldiers ?” faid 
he, “ here alfo you will find both men and arms ; 
“ nor, while your conful lives, lhall you pafs the 
“ rampart, unlefs you bring \irtojy along with you. 
“ Choofe therefore which you will prefer, fighting 
a^ainlt your own countrymen, or the enemy.” 
While the conful was thus fpeaking, the cavalry 
gathered round, with the points of their fpears pre- 
fented, and ordered the infantry to return to the 
fight. Not only his own brave fpirit, but fortune 
likewife aiddd the conful, for the Samnites did not 
pulh their advantage } fo that he had time to wheel 
round his battalions, and to change his front from 
the camp, towards the enemy. The men then 
began to encourage each other to return to the 
battle, while the centurions fnatched the enfigns 
from the ftandard-bearers, and bore them forward, 
pointing out to the foldiers the enemy, coming on in 
a hurry, few in nu’nber, and with their ranks dif- 
ordered. At the fame time the conful, with his 
hpnds lifted up towards heaven, and railing his voice 
m 'as to be heard at a dillance, vowed a temple to 
lupiter Stator, if the Roman army Ihould rally from 

ffight. 
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flight, and renewing the battle, defeat the Samnites. BOOK 
All^ivifions of the army, now, united their efforts 
to reftorfi" the fight ; officers, foldiers, in fliort the 
whole force, both of cavalry, and infantry; even jj!c. 294'. 
the gods feetn to have looked, with favour, on the 
Roman caufe; fo fpcedily was a thorough change 
effefted in the fortune of the day, the enemy being 
repulfed from the camp, and, in a ffiort time, driven 
back to the fpot where the battle had commenced. 

Here they flopped, being obflruftcd by the heap of 
baggage, lying in their way , where they had thrown 
it together; and tlien to prevent the plundering of 
their effefts, formed round them a circle of troops. 

On this, the infantiy affailed them vigoroufly in 
front, while the cavalry, wheeling, fell on their 
rear : and, btin;' thus enclofed between the two, 
they were all erlier fl.'ln, or taken prifoners. The 
number of tiie piiro)i'''S was feven thoufand three 
hundred, who v-e-o .ui font under the yoke; the 
killed amounted to four thoufand eight hundred. 

The victory was nor obtained without lofs of blood, 
on the fide of the. Romans: when the conful 
took an account of the lofs faflained in the two 
days, the number returned, of foldiers lofl, was 
feven thoufand three hundred. Durii^ thefe tranf> 
adions in Apulia, the Samnites aitempted to feize 
on Intcramna, a Roman colony fituated on the 
f.atine road, but, being difappointed in their de- 
fign on the town, employed their troops in ra* 
v^ing the country; whence, as they were driving 
off fpoil, confifling of men and cattle, together 
with the colonifls, who fell into their hands, they 
met the conful returning vidorious from Luceria, 
and not only lofl their booty, but marching in dif- 
order, in a long train, and heavily encumbered, 
were themfelves cut to pieces. The conful, by pro- 
clamation fummoned the owners to Interamna, to 
claim, and receive’again their property, and leaving 
his army there, went to Rome to hold the eledions. 

CCS On 
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BOOK On his applying for a triumph, that honour was re* 
X. fuffd him, becaulc ho had loft fo many thoufands of his 

foldiers ; and alfo, bccaufe he had lent the prifoners 
b!c.' 294. t'nder the yoke, without impofing any conditions. 

XXXVII. The other conful, Poftumius, finding 
no employment for his arms in Samnium, led over 
his forces into Etruria, where he, firft, laid wafte 
the lands of the Volfinians . and afterwards, on their 
marching out to proteft their country, gained a de- 
cifivc vidory over them, at a fmall diftance from 
their own walls. Two thoufand two hundred of the 
Etrurians were llain ; the reft owed their fafety to 
the city being fo near. The army was then led into 
the territory of Rufella, and there, not only were 
the lands wafted, but the town itfelf taken. More 
than two thoufand men were made prifoners, and 
fomewhat lefs than that number killed on the walls. 
But a peace, elFefted that year in Etruria, was ftill 
more important and honourable than the war had 
been. Three very powerful cities of Etruria, 
(Volfinii, Perulia, and Arretium,) made overtures 
of peace; and having ftipulated with the conful 
to furnilh clothing and corn for his army, on con* 
dition of lining permitted to fend deputies to 
Rome, they obtained a truce for forty years, and a 
fine was impofed on each ftate of five hundred thou* 
fand afes*, to be immediately paid. Poftumius 
having demanded a triumph from the fenate, in con- 
fideration of thefe fervices, rather in compliance 
with the general praftice, than in hope of fucceed* 
ing; and ftnding a ftrong oppofition made to bis 
requeft; by one party, out of enmity to himfelf; 
By another, out of friendfhip to his colleague, 
whofe difappointment they wifhed to confole by a 
‘ fimilar refufal : fome objeding that he had been too 
^dilatory in fetting out from the city, others, that 
he had removed from Samnium ' into Etruria with* 
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out orders from the fenate ; he addreffed them thus ; 
“ Confeript Fathers, 1 lhall not carry my deference 
“ to your high dignity to fuch a length, as to forget 
“ that I am conl’ul. The fame authority of my 
“ office, by which I carried on thofe wars, ffiall 
“ now, when the wars have been brought to a 
“ happy conclufion, Samnium and Etruria being 
“ fubdued, and victory and peace procured, give 
“ me the rccompence of a triumph.” With thefe 
words, he left the fenate. On this arofe a conten- 
tion between the plebeian tribunes j feme of them 
declaring that they would proteft againit his affuming 
a triuniph, in a method unprecedented ; others, 
that they would fupport his pretenfions, in oppofi- 
tion to their colleagues. The affair came at length 
to be difeuffed before the people, and the conful 
being fummoned to attend, he firft leprefented, that 
Marcus Horatius and l.ucius Valerius, whciiconfuls, 
and lately Caius Marc.us Rutilus, father of the pre- 
fent cenfor, had triumphed, not by direction of the 
fenate, but by that of the people ; and then added, 
that, he would in like manner have laid his requeft 
before the public, had he not known that fome 
“ plebeian tribunes, the abjeft Haves of the nobles, 
“ would have obftrufted their paffing an order on 
it. But he did, and ever fhould confider the uni- 
« verfal approbation, and will of the people, as 
“ equivalent to any order whatfoever.” Accord- 
ingly on the day following, being fupported by three 
plebeian tribunes, in oppoiltion to the protefl: of the 
other feven, and the declared judgment of the fe- 
Aate, he triumphed ; and the people paid every ho> 
noulr to the day. In the hiflorical accounts which 
have been tranfmitted to us, of this year, there is 
fome confufion ; Claudius afferts, that Poituinius, 
after having taken feveral cities in Samnium, was 
defeated and put to flight in Apulia } and that, being 
wobnded himfelf, he was obliged to take refuge 
with a few attendants in Luceria. That the war in 
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BOOK Etruria was conduced by Allius, and that it was he 
X. who triumphed. Fabius writes, that the two con- 
^ fuls aded in conjunftion, both in Samnium and 
Blc*a94.’ Luceria ; that an army was led over into Etruria, 
but by which of the confuls, he has not men- 
tioned ; that at Luceria, great numbers were flain on 
both fidcs : and that in that battle, the temple of 
Jupiter Stator was vowed, the fame vow having been 
formei ly made by Romulus, but the fane only, that 
is, the area appropriated for the temple, had been 
yet confecrated. However, in this }ear, the ftate 
having been twice bound by the fame vow, the 
fenate, to avoid the guilt of neglefl in the cafe 
of a religious obligation, ordered the fane to be 
erefted. 

Y R.459. XXXVIII. In the next year we find a conful, of 
E-C.293. ^ charadler eminently illuilnous, dillinguiflicd by 
the united fplcndor of his own and his father’s 
glory, Lucius Papiiius Curfor. We find hkewife 
a war of the utmoft importance, and a viftory of 
fuch confcqucnce, as no man, excepting Lucius 
Papirius, the coniul’s father, had ever before obtained 
over the Samnites. It happened too that thefe had, 
with the fame care and p^ins as on the former occa- 
fion, decorated their foldicrs with the richeft fuitsof 
fplendid armour ; and they had, likewife, called in to 
their aid the power of the gods, having, as it were, 
initiated the foldiers, by adminiftering the military 
oath, with the folemn ceremonies praflifed in an- 
tient times, and levied troops in every part of Sam- 
nium, under an ordinance entirely new, that ** if 
“ any of the younger inhabitants lliould not attend 
“,.the meeting, according to the general's procla- 
** mation, or lhall depart without permifiion, his 
“ head fhould be devoted to Jupiter.” Orders 
being then ifiued, for all to afiemble at Aquilonia, 
the whole llrength of Samnium came together, 
amounting to forty thoufand men. There a piece 

of 
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of ground, in the middle of the camp, was en- BOOK 
clofed with hurdles and boards, and covered over- X. 
head with linen cloth, the fides bemg all of an equal 
length, about two hundred feet. In this place B.C.295. 
facrifices were performed, according to diredions 
read out of an old linen book, the fundion of 
pricft being difcharged by a very old man, called 
Ovius Paccius, who affirmed, that he took thefe cere- 
monials fi om the ancient ritual of the Samnites, being 
the fame which their anceftors ufed, when they had 
formed the fecret defign of wrefting Capua from the 
Etrurians. When the facrifices were finilhed, the 
general ordered a beadle to fummon every one of 
thofe who were moll highly diftinguilhed by their 
birth, or condud):: thefe were introduced fingly. 

Befides the other exhibitions of the folemnity, calcu- 
lated to imprefs the mind with religious awe, there 
were, in the middle ol the covered enclofure, altars 
ere£Ied, about which lay the victims ilain, and the 
centurions flood around with their fwords drawn. 

Ihe foldier was led up to the altars, rather 1-ke a 
vidlim, than a performer in the ceiemony, and was 
bound by an oath not to divulge what he Ihould fee 
and hear in that place. He was then compelled to 
fwear, in a dreadful kind of form, containing exe- 
crations on his own perfon, on his family and race, 
if he did not go to battle, whitherfoever the com- 
manders fhould lead ; and, if either he himfelf fled 
from the field j or, in cafe he fliould fee any other 
flying, did not immediately kill him. At firft fome, 
refufing to take the oath, were put to death round 
the altars, and lying among the carcafes of the vic- 
tims, ferved afterwards as a warning to others not 
to refufe it. When thofe of the firft rank in the 
Samnite nation, had been bound under thefe folem- 
nities, the general nominated ten, whom he defired 
to choofe each a man, and fo to proceed until they 
Ihould have filled up the number of fixteen thou- 
fand. This body, from the covering of the enclo- 
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K furc wherein the nobility had been thus devoted, 
was called the linen legion. They were furnilhed 
with fplendid armour, and plumed helmets to dif- 
tinguilh them above the reft. They had another 
body of forces, amounting to fomewhat more Aan 
twenty thoufand, not inferior to the linen legion, 
either in perfonal appearance, or renown in war, 
or their eq^ppment for fervice. This number, com- 
pofing the main ftrcngth of the nation, fai down 
at Aquilonia. 

XXXIX. On the other fide, the confuls fet out 
from the city. Firft, Spurius Carvilius, to whom 
had been decreed the veteran legions, which Mar- 
cus Atilius, the conful of the preceding year, had 
left in the territory of Interamna, marched at their 
head into Samnium ; and, while the enemy were 
bulled in their fuperftitious lites, and holding their 
fecrct meeting, he took by ftorm the town of Ami- 
ternum. Here weic flaiu about two thoufand eight 
hundred men, and four thoufand tw'o hundred 
and feventy were made prifouers. Papirius, with 
a new army, w'liich he laifed m purfuance of a 
decree of the fenate, made hiinfelf mailer of the 
city of Duronia. He took few'er priloners than his 
colleague j but flew much greater numbers. Rich 
booty was acquired in both places. The confuls 
then, overrunning Samnium, and wafting the pro- 
vince of Atinum with particular feverity, arrived, 
Carvilius at Cominium, and Papirius at Aquilonia, 
where the main force of the Samnites was polled. 
Here, for fome time, there was neither a ceflfation trf 
adkion, nor any vigorous effort. The day was gene- 
rally fpent in provoking the enemy when quiet, and 
retiring when they oifered rellftance ; in menacing, 
rather than niaking an attack. By which prac- 
tice of beginning, and then defifting, even thofe 
trifling Ikirmilhes were continually left without a de- 
cilion. The other Roman camp was twenty miles 
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diilant, and Papirius conftantly confulted his abfent B O O tt 
colleague, on every thing which he undertook, while X. 
Carvilius, on his part, directed a greater fliare of his ' 
attention to Aquilonia, where the (lute of affairs was B.C.I 93 I 
more critical and important, than to Cominium, 
which he himfelf was beficging. When Papirius 
had fully adjufted every meafure, preparatory to an 
engagement, he difpatched a meffage to his colleague, 
that “ he intended, if the aufpices permitted, to fight 
“ the enemy on the day following ; and that it would 
** be neceffary that he (Carvilius) fliould at the fame 
*♦ time make an affault on Cominium, with his ut- 
“ moft force, that the Samnites there might have 
“ no leifure to fend any fuccour to Aquilonia.” The 
melfenger had the day for the performance of his 
journey, and he returned in the night, with an an- 
fwer to the conl'ul, that his colleague approved of 
the plan. Papirius, on fending off the meflenger, 
had inftantly called an aflembly, where he defcanted, 
at large, on the nature of the war in general, and 
on the mode at prefent adopted by the enemy, 
in the equipment of their troops, which certainly 
fervf d for empty parade, but could have no kind of 
efficacy towards enfuring fuccefs : for “ plumes,” 
he faid, ‘‘ made no wounds j that a Roman ja- 
“ velin would make its way through Ihields, how- 
« ever painted and gilt ; and that the dazzling 
“ whitenefs of their tunics would foon be befmeared 
“ with blood, when the fword began its work. His 
father had formerly cut off, to a man, a gold and 
** filver army of the Samnites ; and fuch accoutre* 
ments had made a more refpeflable figure, as 
** fpoils, in the hands of the conquering foe, than 
** as arms in thofe of the wearers. Perhaps it 
was allotted, by deftiny, to his name and family, 

** that they fhould be oppofed in command againff 
** the moft powerful efforts of the Samnites j and 
** fhould bring home fpoils, of fuch beauty, as to 
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BOOK ferve for ornaments to the public places. The 
X. “ immortal gods were certainly on his fide, on 
“ account of the leagues fo often folicited, and fo 
B.C. 293. ** often broken. Befides, if a judgment might be 
“ formed of the fentiments of the deities, they 
** never were more hoftile to any army, than to 
“ that, which, in its abominable facrifice, was pol- 
luted with human blood, mingled with that of 
“ cattle; which was in all events devoted to the 
wrath of the gods, dreading, on the one h^nd, 
** the deities, who were witneffes to th<=‘ treaties con- 
eluded with the Romans ; on the other, the tra- 
“ precations comprifed in the oath w hich they took, 
in contradidion to thofe treaties, which they had 
“ before fworn to obferve : an oath, which, taken 
“ through compulfion, they no doubt abhorred ; 
“ while they as certainly feared, at once the gods, 
their countrymen, and their enemies.” 

XL. The rage of the foldiers was inflamed to a 
high degree before; but, when the conful had 
recounted to them all thefe circumfiances, which 
he had learned from deferters, they then, filled 
with confidence in both divine and human aid, with 
one univerfal fhout, demanded the battle ; were 
vexed at the action being deferred ; impatient under 
ihe intended delay of a day and a night. Papi- 
rius, at the third watch, having received his col- 
league’s letter, arofe in filence, and fent the keeper 
of the chickens to take the aufpices. There was no 
one defeription of men in the camp, who felt not 
earneft wilhes for the fight: the higheft, and the 
loweft, were equally eager; the general watching 
the ardour of the icldiers, and the foldiers that 
of-- the general. This univerfal zeal fpread even 
to' thofe employed in taking the aufpices ; tor the 
chickens have refuted to feed, the au^tex ven- 
^ tured to mifreprefent the omen, and reported to 

the 
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the conful, that, they had fed voracioully*. The 
conful, highly pleafed, and giving notice that the 
aufpices were excellent, and that they were to a£l 
under the diredlion of the gods, difplayed the fignal 
for battle. Juft as he was going out to the field, he 
happened to receive intelligence from a deferter, 
that twenty cohorts of Samnites, confifting of about 
four hundred each, had marched towards Comi- 
niuin. Left his colleague Ihould be ignorant of this, 
he inftantly difpatchcd a mefi'enger to him, and then 
ordered the troops to advance with fpeed, having 
already afllgncd to each divifion of the army its 
proper poll, and appointed general officers to com- 
mand them. The command of the right wing he 
gave to Lucius Volumnius, that of ihe left to Lucius 
Scipio, that of the cavalry, to the other lieutenant- 
generals, Caius Casdicius and Caius Trebonius. He 
ordered Spurius Nautius to take off the panniers 
from the mules, and to lead them round quickly, 
together uith his auxiliary cohorts, to a rifing ground 
in viewj and thete to Inew himfelf during the heat 
of the engagement, and to raife as much duft as 
poffible. \Vhile the general was employed in making 
thefe difpofitivins, a difpute arofe amoYig the keep- 
ers of the chickens, about the aufpices of the day, 
which was overheard by fome Roman horfemcn, 
who, deeming it a matter too important to be flight- 
ed, informed Spurius Papirius, the conful’s nephew, 
that there was a doubt about the aufpices. The 
youth, born in an age when that fort of learning, 
which inculcates contempt of the gods, was yet un- 

* When the aufpices were to be taken from the chickens, the 
keeper threw fome of their food upon the ground, in their light, 
and opened the door of their coop. If they did not come out; 
if they came out (lowly ; if they refufed to feed, or eat in a 
carelefs manner, the omen was conitdered as bad. On the con- 
trary, if they ruihed out haftily, and eat gp'eedily, fo that fome 
of the food fell from their mouths on the ground, this was con- 
(idered as an omen of the bed import; it was called irtpudium 
fo^imunt, originally, terripavium, from terrat and pavire, to 
'ftnke. 
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BOOK known, examined into the aifair, that he might not 
X. carry an uncertain report to the conful ; and thert 
acquainted him with it. Hi? anfwer was, “ I very 

B.C.293.* ** tnuch applaud your conduft and zeal. However, 
** the perfon who officiates, in taking the aufpices, 
** if he makes a falfe report, draws on his own 
“ head the evil portended : but to the Roman 
“ people and their army, the favourable omen re« 
“ ported to me is an excellent aufpice.” He then 
commanded the centurions to place the keepers of 
the chickens id the front of the line. The Samnites 
likewife brought forward their ftandards, followed by 
their main body^ armed and decorated in fuch 
a manner as to afford a magnificent fliow. Be* 
fore the Ihout was raifed, or the battle begun, the 
aufpex, woundMl by a landom call of a javelin, fell 
before the flandards ; which being told to the con- 
ful, he faid, “ the gods are prefent in the battle ; 
“ the guilty has met his punifhment.” While the 
conful uttered thefe woids, a crow, in fiont of him, 
cawed with a clear voice ; at which auguiy, the con- 
ful being rejoiced, and affirming, that never had 
the gods difplayed more evident demonltrations of 
their interpofition in human affairs, ordered the 
charge to be founded and the fhout to be raifed. 




XLI. A furious conflid now enfued, but with 
very unequal fpirit in the combatants. The Romans, 
a£fuatcd by anger, hope, and ardour for conqueft, 
ruihed to battle, like men thirffing for their enemy^s 
blood } while the Samnites, for the moff part reluc- 
tantly, as if compelled by neceffity and religious 
dread, rather Rood on their defence, than made 
an*' attack. Nor would they, familiarized as they 
were to defeats, through a courfe of fo many years, 
have withftood the hrff fhout and fhock of the Ro- 
mans, had not another fear, <^rating ftill more 
powerfully in their breads, reftrained them from 
flying. For they had before their eyes the whole 

feene 
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fceiie exhibited at the fecret facrifice, the armed 
prieftsy the promifcuous carnage of men and cattle, 
the altars befmeared with blood of vidfims, and 
of their murdered countrymen, the dreadful curfes, 
and the direful form of imprecation, in which they 
had called down perdition on their family and race. 
Thus fhackled, they ftood in their ports, more 
afraid of their countrymen, than of the enemy. 
The Romans, pufhing the attack with vigour on 
both the wings, and in the centre, made great 
havoc among them, deprived, as they were, of 
the ufe of their faculties, through their fears of the 
^ods and of men, and making but a faint opport- 
tion. The flaughter had now almort reached to their 
ftandards, when, on one fide, appeared a cloud 
of durt, as if raifed by the marching of a numerous 
army ; this was caufed by Spurius Nautius, (fome 
fay Octavius Metius,) commander of the auxiliary 
cohorts : for thefe took pains to raife a great quan- 
tity of dull, the fervants of the camp mounted on 
the mules, dragging boughs of trees, full of leaves, 
along the ground. Through this obfeuration, arms 
and rtandards were feen in front, with cavalry clofing 
the rear. This effc^lually deceived, not only the 
Samnites, but the Romans themfelves ; and the con- 
ful confirmed the miftake, by calling out among 
the foremoft battalions, fo that his vdice reached 
alfo the enemy, that “ Conanium was taken ; and 
“ that his viftorious colleague was appi caching 
bidding his men “ now make hallo to complete 
“ the defeat of the enemy, before the other 
“ army fhould come in for a lliare of the glory.” 
This he faid as he fat on horfeback, and then or- 
dered the tribunes and centurions to open paflages 
for the horfe. He had given previous diredions 
to Trebonius, and Csedicius, that, when they fhould 
fee him waving the point of his fpear aloft, they 

fhould 
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BOOK ihould caufe the cavalry to charge the enemy with 
X. all poffible violence. Every particular, as previoufly 
concerted, was executed with the utmoft exadtnefs. 

b!c. 293. paffages were opened between the ranks, the 
cavalry darted through, and, with the points of thdr 
fpears prefented, rulhed into the midft of the enemy's 
battalion!?, breaking down the ranks wherever they 
charged. Volumnius and Scipio fcconded the blow, 
and taking advantage of the enemy's diforder, made 
a terrible daughter. Thus attacked, the linen, re- 
gardlefs of all reftraints from either gods or men, 
quitted their polls in confufion; the fwrrn, and 
the unfwom all fled alike, no longer dreading 
aught but the Romans. The remains of their 
infantry were driven into the camp at Aqui- 
lonia. The nobility and cavalry direfted their 
flight to Bovianum. The horfe were purfued by 
the Roman horfe, the infantry by their infantry, 
while the wings proceeded by different roads; 
the right, to the camp of the Samnites; the left, 
to the city. Volunmius fucceeded firll in gain- 
ing poffeliion ot the camp. At the city, Scipio 
met a ftoutcr refillance ; not becaufe the con- 
quered troops there had gained courage, but be- 
caufe walls are a better defence againft armed men, 
than a rampart. From thefe, they repelled the 
enemy with (tones. Scipio confldcring, that unlefs 
the bufmefs were eftefted, during their firll panic, and 
before they could recover their fpirits, the attack 
of fo llrong a town would be very tedious, alked his 
foldiers “ if they could endure, without lhame, that 
“ the other wing lliould already have taken the camp, 
“ and that they, after all their fuccefs, Ihould be re- 
‘‘^pulfed from the gates of the city ?” Then, all of 
them loudly declaring their determination to the 
contrary, he himfelf advanced, the foreraoll, to the 
gate, with his fliield raffed over his head ; the reft, 

following 
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following under the like cover of their fliields con- BOOK 
joined, burfl: into the city, and difperfing the Sam- X. 
nites, who were near the gate, took poffeffion of the 
walls, but were deterred from pulhing forward, by 
the fmallnefs of their number. '' 


XLIL Of thefe tranfa£tions, the conful was for 
fome time ignorant ; and was buiily employed in 
calling home his troops, for the fun was now haften- 
ing to fet, and the approach of night rendered every 
place fufpicious and dangerous, even to vidorious 
troops. Having rode forward, a confiderable way, 
he faw on the right, the camp taken, and heard on 
the left, a fhouting in the city, with a confufed noife 
of fighting, and cries of terror. This happened 
while the fight was going on at the gate. When, 
on riding up nearer, he faw his own men on the 
walls, and lb much progrefs already made in the 
bulinefs,' pleafed at ha^ ng gained, through the pre- 
cipitate condud of a few, an opportunity of llriking 
an important blow, he ordered the troops, whom 
he had fent back to the camp, to be called out, and 
to march to the attack of the city: thefe, having 
made good their entrance, on- the neareft fide, pro- 
ceeded no farther, becaufe night approached. Before 
morning, however, the town was abandoned by the 
enemy. There were flain of the Samnites on that 
day, at Aquilonia, thirty thoufand three hundred 
and forty ; taken, three thoufand eight hundred 
and feventy, with ninety-feven military llandards. 
One circumftance, refpeding Papirius, is particu- 
larly mentioned by hiftorians : that, hardly ever was 
any general feen in the field with a more cheerful 
countenance ; whether this was owing to his natural 
temper, or to his confidence of fuccefs. From the 
fame firmuefs of mind it proceeded, that he did 
not fuffer himfelf to be diverted from the war 
by the difpute about the aufpices ; and that, in the 

heat 
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BOOK heat of the battle, when it was cultomary to vow 
temples to the immortal gods* he vowed to Jupiter 
Y R 1 ?^ viftorious, that if he fhould defeat the lesions 

B.C. 393. enemy, he would, before he tailed of any 

generous liquor, make a libation to him of a cup 
of wine and honey. This kind of vow proved 
acceptable to the gods, and they conduced the 
aufpices to a fortunate ilTue. 

XLIII. Like fuccefs attended the operations of 
the other conful at Cominium : leading up his forces 
to the walls, at the firll dawn, he invefted the city 
on every fide, and polled llrong guards oppofite to 
the gates to prevent any fally being made. Juft as 
he was giving the fignal, the alaitning melTage from 
his colleague, touching the march of the twenty Sam* 
nitc cohorts, not only caufed him to delay the alTault, 
but obliged him to call olf a part of his troops, wh^ 
they were formed and ready to begin the attack. He 
ordered Decius Brutus Semva, a lieutenant-general, 
with the firll legion, twenty auxiliary cohorts, and 
the cavalry, to go and oppofe the faid detachment ; 
and in whatever place he IhoulJ meet the foe, 
there to Hop and detain them, and even to engage 
in battle, Ihould opportunity oiler for it ; at all 
events not to fuffer thofe troops to approach Comi- 
nium. He then commanded the fcaling ladders to 
be brought up to the walls, on every fide of the. 
city ; and, under a fence of clofcd Ihiclds, advanced 
to the gates. Thus, at the fame moment, the gates 
were broke open, and the aflault made on every part 
of the rampart. ITiough the Samnites, before they 
faw the afiailaiits on the works, bad polTelled courage 
enough to oppofe th Jr approaches to the city, yet 
now, when the adion was no longer carried on at 
a diilance, nor with millile weapons, but in clofe 
fight; and when thofe, who had with difficulty gained 
the walls, the moll formidable obftrudion in their 

way. 
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\vay, fought with eafe on equal ground* agamft an B O O E 
enemy inferior in Arength, they all forl^k the X* 
towers and Arong holds* and were driven to the 
Forum. There ror a ftort time they tried* as a Bicalf.' 
laA effort, to retrieve the fortune of the fight ; but 
foon* throwing down their arms* furrendered to the 
conful* to the number of fifieen thoufand four hun- 
dred j four thoufand three hundred and eighty 
being Aain. Such was the courfe of events at 
Cominium* fuch at Aquilonia. In the middle fpace 
between the two cities, where a third battle had 
been expedfed* the enemy were not found; for* 
when they were within feven miles of Cominium* 
they were recalled, by their countrymen* and had 
no part in either 4fkttle. At night-fall, when they 
were now within fight of their camp, and alfo of 
Aquilonia* Atouts from both places reaching them 
with equal violence induced them to halt; then* 
on the fide of the ca.ap, which had been fet on 
fire by the Romans, the wide-fpreading flames dif- 
covered with more certainty the difaAer which had 
happened, and prevented their proceeding any far- 
ther. In that fame fpot, Aretched on the ground at 
random under their arms, they paffed the whole 
night in great inquietude, at one time wifliing for* 
at another dreading the light. At the firA dawn* 
while they were Aill undetermined to what quarter 
they Ihould diredl their march', they were obliged 
(unproteded as they were, eitW by a rampart or 
advanced guard,) to betake themfelves haAily to 
flight, being defcried by the cavalry, who had gone 
in purfuit of the Samnites that left the town in 
the night. Th^e had likewife been perceived from 
the walls of Aquilonia, and the legionary cohorts 
now joined in the purfuit. The foot were unable 
to overtake them, but the cavalry cut off about 
two hundred and eighty of their rear guard. The 
reA, with leA lofs tnan might have been expeiAed 
in fuch a diforderly rout* effeded their efcape to 
VOL. n. s n Bovianum* 
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BOOK Bovianum, leaving behind, in thdr conftemadon, 
X. a great quantity of arms, and eighteen military 
ftandards. 

y.R 459. 

B»C. 293 • 

XLIV. The joy of one Roman army was en* 
hanced by the fuccefs of the other. Each conful, 
with the approbation of his colleague, p;ave to his 
foldiers the plunder of the town which he had 
taken; and, when the houfes were cleared, fet 
them on fire. Thus, on the lame day, Aquilonia 
and Cominium were both reduced to alhes. The 


confuls then united their camps, where mutual 
congratulations took place between them, and be* 
tween their foldiers. Here, in the view of the two 
armies, Carvilius bellowed on HU men commenda- 
tions and prefeiits according to the defert of each ; 
and Papinus likewife, whofe troops had been en- 
gaged in a vaiiety of aiSlions, in the field, in the 
alTciult of the camp, and in that of the city, pre- 
fented Spurius Nautius, Spurius Papirius, his nephew, 
four centurions, and a company of the fpearmen, with 
bracelets and crowns of gold — to Nautius, on ac- 
count of his behaviour at the head of his detachment, 
when he had terrified the enemy with the appearance 
as of a numeious army; to young Papirius, on 
account of his zealous exertions with the cavalry, 
both in the battle and in haralfing the Samnites m 
their flight by night, when they withdrew privately 
from Aquilonia; and to the centurions and company 
of foldiers, becaufe they were the firft who gained 
pofielfion of the gate and wall of that town. All the 
horfemen he prelented with gorgets and bracelets of 
Tver, on account of their diftinguilhed condufl on 
Wy occafions. A council was then held to con- 
fider of the propriety either of removing both 
armies, or one at leall, out of Samnium; in which 
it was concluded, that the lower the llrength of 
the Samnites was reduced, the greater perfeve- 
rance and vigour ought to be ufed in prolMuting 
- I I the 
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the war, until they (houlil be effeftually crulhed> BOOK 
that Samnium might be given up to the fuccceding X. 
confuls in a ftate of perfeft fubjedfion. As there ' 
vns now no army of the enemy which could be 
fuppofed capable of difputing the field, they had * ’ 
only one nmde of operations '^to purfue, the befieg* 
in^ of the cities ; by the deflirudion of which, they 
mi^ht be enabled to enrich their foldiers with the 
fpoil ; and, at the fame time, utterly to deftroy the 
enemy, reduced to the ncceffity of fighting, their all 
being at (take. The confuls, therefore, after dif- 
patching letters to the fenate and people of Rome, 


containing accounts of the fervices which they had 
performed, led away their legions to diiFcrent 
quarters ; Papiriiis going to attack Sepinum, Carvi* 
lius to Volana. 


XLV. The letters of the confuls were heard 
with extraordinary exultation, both in the fenate- 
houfe and in the affemoly of the people ; and, in a 
public thankfgiving of four days continuance, indf* 
viduals concurred with hearty zeal in celebrating 
the public rgoicings. Thefe fucceffes were not 
only important in themfelves, but peculiarly feafon- 
able ; for it happened, that, at the fame time, intel* 
ligence was brought of the Etrurians being again in 
arms. The refledion naturally occurred, how it 
would have been pofiible, in cafe any misfortune 
had happened in Samnium, to hare uithfiood the 
power of Etruria ; which, being encouraged by the 
confpiracy of the Sanmites, and feeing both the con- 
fuls, and the whole force of the Romans, employed 
againft them, had made ufe of that jundure, in 
i^ch the Romans had fo much bufmeis on their 
hands, for reyiving hofiilides. AmbalTadors from the 
allies being introduced to the fenate by the prsetor 
Blarcus Atilius, complained that thfir countries were 
wafted with and fword by the neighbouring 
Etrurians, becaufe they had refufed to revolt from 

DO 2 the 
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BOOK the Romans ; and they befought the Confcript Fa* 
X. thers to proted them from the violence and injuftice 
^ of their common enemy. The ambafl&dors were 
b!c. 293. anfwered, that “ the fenate would take care that the 
** allies Ihould not repent their fidelity. That the 
** Etrurians Ihould ihortly be in the fame fituation 
** with the Samnites.” Notwithftanding which, the 
bufinefs refpe£ling Etruria would have been profe* 
cuted with lefs vigour, had not information been re> 
ceived, that the Falifeians hkewife, who had for 
many years lived in friendfhip with Rome, had 
united their arms with thofe of the Etrurians. The 
confideration of the near vicinity of that nation 
quickened the attention of the fenate ; infomuch that 
they palTed a decree that heralds Ihould be fent to 
demand fatisfaftion : which being refufed, war was 
declared againll the Falifeians by direffion of the 
fenate, and order of the people; and the confuls 
weie defired to determine, by lots, which of them 
fhould lead an army from Samnium into Etruria. 
Carvilius had, in the mean-time, taken from the 
Samnites Volana, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum : 
Volana after a liege of a few days, Palumbinum 
the lame day on which he approached the walls. At 
Herculaneum, it is true, the conful had two regular 
engagements without any decifive advantage on 
either fide, and \vith greater lofs than was fuffered 
by the enemy; but afterwards, encamping on the 
fpot, he Ihut them up within their works, be- 
fieged and took the town. In thefe three towns 
were taken or llain ten thoufand men, of whom 
the prifoners compofed fomewhat the greater part- 
On the confuls calling lots for the provinces, 
Etruria fell to Cardlius, to the great fatisfa^tm 
of the foldiers, who now found the cold too 
ievere in Samnium. Papiritts was oppofed at Se- 
pinum with a mo/e powerful force : he was obliged 
to fight often in pitched battles ; often, on a march ; 
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and often, under the walls of the city, againft the BOOK 
irruptions of the enemy ; and could neither befiege, X. 
nor engage them on equal terms : for the Samnites 
had not only the advantage of walls, but likewife of 
numbers of men and arms to protect their walls. 

At length, after a great deal of fightmg, he forced 
them to fubmit to a regular fiege. This he carried 
on with vigour, and made himfelf mafter of the city 
by means of his works, and by ftorm. The rage of 
the foldiers on this occafton caufed the greateft 
flaughter in the taking of the town : feven thoufand 
four hundred fell by the fword ; the number of the 
prifoners did not amount to three thoufand. The 
fpoil, of which dxe quantity was very great, the 
whole fubllance of the Samnites being collected in a 
few cities, was given up to the foldiers. 

XL VI. The (now had now entirely covered the 
hce of the country, and rendered the ftielter of 
houles abfolutely necelTary : the conful therefore led 
home his troops from Samnium. While he was on 
his way to Rome, a triumph was decreed him with 
universal confent: and accordingly he triumphed 
while in oilice, and with extraordinary fplendor, 
confidering the circumftances of thofe limes. The 
cavalry and infantry marched in the procellion, 
adorned with the honourable prefents which they 
had received. Great numbers of crowns were feen, 
which had been bellowed as marks of honour, for 
having faved the lives of citizens, or for having firft 
mounted walk or ramparts. People’s curiolity was 
highly gratified in viewing the fpoils of the Samnites, 
and comparing them, in refpeft of magnifience and 
beauty, vrith thofe taken by his father, which were 
well Imown, from being frequently exhibited as 
ornaments of the public places. Several p^oners of 
dillinflion, renowned for their own expMts, and 
thofe of their anceilors, were led in the cpalcade. 

There were carried in the train two millions and 

D D 3 thirty- 
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BOOK thirty-three thoufand ajfes in weight *, faid to be 
. produced by the fale of the prifoners ; and of filver, 

Y.u.4^9, taken in the cities, one thoufand three hundred and 
B.C. 293. thirty pounds. All the filver and brafs were lodged 
in the treafury, no fhare of this part of the fpoil 
being given to the foidiers. The ill humour which 
this excited in the commons, was farther exafperated 
by their being obliged to contribute, by a tax, to the 
payment of the army ; whereas, faid they, if the 
vain parade of conveying the produce of the fpoil to 
the treafury had been difregarded, donations might 
have been made to the foidiers, and the pay of the 
army alfo fupplied out of that fund. The temple 
of Quirinus, vowed by his father when dictator, (for 
that he himfelf had vowed it in the heat of battle, I 
do not find in any ancient writer, nor indeed codd 
he in fo ihort a time have finifhed the building of it,) 
the fon in the office of conful dedicated, and adorned 
with military fpoils. And of thefe, fo great was the 
abundance, that not only that temple and the Forum 
were decorated with them, but quantities were alfo 
diftributed among the allies and colonies in the 
ndghbourhood, to fen'e as ornaments to their tem- 
ples and public places. Immediately after his 
triumph, he led his army into winter-quarters in the 
territory of Vefeia ; that country being expofed to 
the inroads of the Sainnites. Meanwhile, in Etruria, 
the conful Carvilius firft laid fiege to Troilium, 
when four hundred and feventy of the richeft inha- 
bitants, offering a large fum of money for permif- 
fion to leave the place, he fuffered them to depart : 
the town, with the remaining multitude, he took by 
ftorm. He afterwards reduced, by force, five forts 
ftrongly fituated, wherein were llain two thoufand 
four hundred of the enemy, and not quite two thou- 
fand m^e prifoners. To the Falifeians, who fued 
for pea*, he granted a truce for a year, on ctm- 
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dition of their furnifhing an hundred thoufand affes BOOK 
in w«ght*, and a year's pay for his army. This X> 
bufin^s completed, he returned home to a triumph, 
which, though it was lefs illullrious than that of his s.c. 393! 
colleague, in refpedl: of his fhare in the defeat of the 
Samnites, was yet raifed to an equality with it ; the 
whole honour of the campaign in Etruria belonging 
folely to him. He carried into the treafury three 
hundred and ninety thoufand ajfes in weightf. Out 
of the remainder of the money accruing to the pub- 
lic from the fpoils, he contraded for the building 
of a temple to Fors Fortuna, near to that dedicated 
to the fame goddefs by King Servius Tullius ; and 
gave to the foldiers, out of the fpoil^ one hundred 
and two aJfesX each, and double that fum to the 
coiturions and horfemen : this donative was received 
the more gratefully, on account of the parfimony of 
his colleague. 

XLVII. The favour of tlie conful faved from a 
trial, before the people, Poflumius ; who, on a pro- 
fecution bemg commenced againfl him by Marcus 
Scantius, plebeian tribune, evaded, as was laid, the 
jurifdi£Hon of the people, by procuring the com- 
miflion of lieutenant-general, fo that he could only 
be threatened with it. The year having now elapfed, 
new plebeian tribunes had come into office ; and 
even thefe, in confequence of fome irregularity in 
their appointments, had, within five days after, 
others fubftituted in their room. The luftrum was 
clofed this year by the cenfors Publius Cornelius 
Arvina and Caius Marcius Rutilus. The number 
of citizens rated was two hundred and fixty-two 
thoufand three hundred and twenty-two. Thefe 
were the twenty-fixth pair of cenfors fince the firft 
inflitution of that office ; and this the nineteenth 
luftrum. In this year, perfons who had|d>een pre- 
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BOOK iented vith crowns, in confideration of meritorious 
X- behaviour in war, firft began to wear them at the 
Y.rIIco. of Roman games. At the fame time 

B.C .‘393. was firft introduced from Greece, the pradiice of 
beftowing palms on the viftors in the games. In the 
&me year the curule sediles, who exhibited thofe 
games, completed the paving of the road from the 
temple of Mars to Bovillae, out of fines levied on 
the farmers of the public paftures. Lucius Papi> 
rius prefided at the confular eledion, and returned 
confuls Quintus Fabius Gurges, fon of Maximus, 
and Decius Junius Brutus Scseva. Papirius himfelf 
was made praetor. The many profperous events of 
this year were fcarcely fufficient to afford confolation 
for one calamity, a peftilence, which afBifted both 
the city and country, and caufed a prodigious mor* 
tality. To difcover what end, or what remedy, was 
appointed by the gods for that calamity, the books 
were confulted, and there it was found that jEfcu- 
lapius muft be brought to Rome from Epidaurus. 
However, as the confuls had full employment in the 
wars, no :&rther fteps were taken in that bufinefs 
during this year, except the performing a fupplica- 
don to iEfculapius, of one day’s continuance. 


HERE 
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HERE ten books of the original are loft, making a 
chafm of feventy-five years. The Tranflator*s 
objed being to publilh the work of Livy only, 
he has not thought it his duty to attempt to fup- 
ply this deficiency, either by a compilation of his 
own, or by tranfcribing or tranflating thofe of 
others. The reader, however, who may be de- 
firou? of knowing the events which took place 
during this interval, will find as complete a detail 
of them as can now be given, in Hooke’s oi 
Rollin’s Roman Hiftory. 

The contents of the loft books have been pre- 
ferved, and are as follow : — 


BOOK XL 

Fabtus Gurges, conful, having fought an unfuccefsful Y.R.460. 
battle with the Samnit'"^, the fcnate deliberate about dif- ® *9** 

milling him from the command of the army; are prevailed 
upon not to inlli6l; that difgrace upon him, principally 
by the entreaties of his father, Fabius Maximus, and by his 
promifing to join the army, and fcrve, in quality of licute- 
nant-general, under his fon : which promife he performs, 
and the conful, aided by his counfel and co-operation, ob- 
tains a vi£tory over the Samnites, and a triumph in con- 
fequence. C. Pontius, the general of the Samnites, led in 
triumph before the vi£lor*s carriage, and afterwards be- 
headed. A plague at Rome. Ambafladors fcnt to £pi- Y.R..461. 
daurus, to bring from thence to Rome the ftatue of B.C.291. 
.^fculapius; a ferpent, of itfelf, goes on board their 
Ihip ; fuppofing it to be the abode of the deity, they bring 
it with them; and, upon its quitting their veBel, and 
fwimming to the illand in the IVber, they confecrate 
there a temple to .i£fculapius. L. Pollumius, a man of 
confular rank, condemned for employing the foldiers 
under his command in working upon his farm. Curius Y.R.462. 
Dentatus, conful, having fubdued the Samnites, and the B.C. 290! 
rebellious Sabines, triumphs twice during his year of 
office. The colonies of Caftnim, Sena, and Adria, efta- Y<R.46j. 
bliihed. Three judges of capital crimes now firft appointed. B.C. 289. 

A cenfus 
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A cenfus and ludrum : the number of citizens found to be 
two hundred and fevcnty-three thoufand. After a long- 
cnntinued feditioii^ on account of debts, the commons fe- 
Y.R.466. cede to the Jaiiiculum : are brought back by Q^HortenCus, 
B.C. 286. diflator, who dies in office. Succefsful operations againft 
the Volfmians and Lucanians^ againft whom it was thought 
Y.R.468. expedient to fend fuccour to the Thuringians. 

B.C. 284. 


BOOK XIL 

Y.R.469, The Senonian Gauls having the Roman ambaf- 
B.C. 283. fadors, war is declared againft. them: they cut off L.Caeci- 
Y.R.470 praetor, with the legions under his command. The 
B C. 282. Roman fleet plundered by the Tarentines, and the com- 
mander flain: ambafladors, fent to complain of this outrage, 
• are ill-treated and fent back ; whereupon war is declared 
againft them. The Samnites revolt*, againft whom, to- 
gether with the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Etrufeans, fe- 
veral unfuccefsful battles arc fought by different generals. 
Y.R.471. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, comes into Italy, to fuccour the 
B.C. 281. Tarentines. A Campanian legion fent, under the com- 
mand of Dccius Jubellius. to garrifon Rhegiiim, murder 
the inhabitants, and fcize the city. 

BOOK XIIL 

Y.R472. Valerius Ls^vinus, conful, engages with Pyrrhus, and 
B.C. 280. 15 beaten, hiS foidiers being terrified at the iinufual ap- 
pearance of elephants. After the battle, Pynhus, view- 
ing the bodies of the Romans who were flain, remarks, 
that they all of them lay with ihtir faces turned towards 
their enemy. He proceeds towards Rome, ravaging 
the country as he goes along. C. Fabricius is Cent by 
the fenate to treat for the redemption of the prifoners: 
the King, in vain, attempts to bribe him to defert his 
country. The prifoners reftored without ranfom. Ci- 
neas, ambaffailor fiom Pyrrhus to the fenate, demands, as 
pa condition of peace, that the King be admitt^ into the city 
of Rome: the confideratioii of which being deferred to a 
^ fuller meeting, Appius Claudius, who, on account of a 
diforder in his eyes, bad not, for a long rime, attended in 
the fenate, comes there $ moves, and carries his motion, that 
tlic demand of the King be refufed. Cncius Domitius, 

the 
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the iirfl; plebeian cenfor, holds a luftrum ; the number of 
the citizens found to be two hundred and fevenry-eight 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-two. A fecond, but 
undecided battle with Pyrrhus. The treaty with the Car- Y.R.473. 
thaginians renewed a fourth time. An offer made to B.C.279. 
Fabricius, the conful, by a traitor, to poifon Pyrrhus; Y.R.474. 
he fends him to the King, and difcoveVs to him the trea- B.C. 278. 
fonable offer. Succefsful operations againft the Etrufcans, 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites. 


BOOK XIV. 

Pyrrhus croffes over into Sicily. Many prodigies, among Y.R.47J. 
which, the ftatue of Jupiter in the Capitol is ftruck by B.C. 277. 
lightning, and thrown down. The head of it afterwards Y.R.476. 
found by the priclls. Curius Dentatus, holding a levy, B. 0.276* 
puts up to fale the goods of a perfon who refufes to anfwer 
to his name when called upon. Pyrrhus, after his return Y.R.477. 
from Sicily, is defeated, and compelled to quit Italy. The ^ 75 * 
cenfors hold a luftfum. and find the number of the citizens 
to be two hundred and feventy-one thoufand two hundred 
and twenty-four. A treaty of alliance formed with Y R.479. 
Ptolemy, King of A^gypt. Sextilia, a vellal, found guilty B.C. 273* 
of incclt, and buried alive, fwo colonicb fent forth, to 
Pofidonium and Coffa. A Carthaginian fleet fails, in aid Y.R.480. 
of the Tarentines, by which aft the treaty is violated. B.C. 27a. 
Succefsful operations againft the Lucanians, Samnites, and 
Biuttiiiijs. Death of King Pyrrhus. 


BOOK XV. 

The Tarentines overcome ; peace and freedom granted 
to them. The Campanian legion, which had mrcibly Y.R.481. 
taken poffcfBon of Rhegium, befiegcd there; lay down B.C. ayr. 
their arms, and are punifhed jvith death. Some young 
men, who had ill-treated the ambalTadors from the Apol- 
lonians to the fenate of Rome, are delivered up to them. 

Peace granted to the Picentians. I'wo colonies eila- Y R.484. 
biiihed ; one at Ariminum in Picenum, another at Bene- B.C. 268. 
ventum in Samnium. Silver coin now, for the iirft time, 
ufed by the Roman people. The Umbrians and Sallentines 
fubdned* The numW of qusftors encreafed to eight. 
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BOOK XVI. 

Y.R.488. Origin and progrefs of the Carthaginian date# After 
B.C. 204. much debate, the fenate refolves to fuccour the Mam* 
mertines againft the Carthaginians, and againil Hiero, 
King of Syracufe. Roman cavalry, then, for the firft 
time, crofs the fea, and engage, fuccefsfully, in battle with 
Y.R.489. Hiero; who folicits and obtains peace. A luftrum : the 
B.C. 263. number of the citizens amounts to two hundred and 
ninety-two thoufand two hundred and twenty-four. D. Ju- 
nius Brutus exhibits the fird ihew of gladiators, in honour 
Y.R 490. of his deceafed father. The j£fernian colony edablifhed, 
B.C. 262. Succefsful operations againd the Carthaginians and Vul- 
Y.R 491. finians. 

B.C. 261. 


BOOK XVII. 

Y.R 492* Ciieius Cornelius, conful, furrounded by the Cartha- 
B C. 26c* ginian fleet ; and, being drawn into a conference by a 
Y.R.493. dratagem, is taken. C. Duillius, conful, engages with» 
B.C. 259. and vanquiihes the Carthaginian fleet: is the iird com- 
mander to whom a triumph was decreed for a naval vic- 
tory ; in honour of which, he is allowed, when returning 
to his habitation at night, to be attended with torches 
and mufic. L. Corneliu'), confu), fights and fubdues the 
Sardinians and Corficans. together with Hanno, the Car- 
Y R.494. thaginiari genera], in the ifland of Sardinia. Atilius 
B.C 258. Calatinus, conful, drawn into an ambufeade by the Cartha- 
ginians, is refeued by the ikill and valour of M. Calpurnius, 
a military tribune, who, making a fudden attack upon the 
enemy, with a body of only three hundred men, turns 
Y.R.495. their whole force againft himfelf. Hannibal, the com- 
B.C.257. mander of the Carthaginian fleet which was beaten, is put 
to death by his loldiers. • 


BOOK XVIIL 

Y.R.496. Attilhis Regulus, conful, having overcome the Car- 
B.C^256. tbaginians in a fea-fight, pafles over into Africa : kills a 
Y«It.497. ferpent of prodigious magnitude, with great lofs of bis own 
RC.255, men. The fenatC} on account of his fuccefsful conduft of 

’ the 
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the waf» not appointing him a fucceflfor^ he writes to them> 
complaining; and> among other reafons for defiring to be 
re-calledj alledges^ that his little farm, being all his fub- 
fiftence, was going to ruin, owing to the mifmanagement 
of hired ftewards. A memorable inftance of the infta- Y.R.498. 
bility of fortune exhibited in the perfon of Regulus, who B.C. 254. 
is overcome in battle, and taken prifoner, by !&nthippus, 
a Lacedaemonian general. The Roman fleet ihipwrecl^ed; Y.R.499. 
which ciifafter entirely reverfes the good fortune which had B.C.253. 
hitherto attended their affairs. Titus Coruncanius, the Y.R.^00. 
iirft high pried chofen from among the commons. P. Sdm- b. C.252. 
pronius Sophus, and M. Valerius Maximus, cenfors, exa- y.R.coi. 
mine into the ftate of the fenate, and expel thirteen of the 251*. 
members of that body. They hold a luftrum, and find 
the number of citizens to be two hundred and ninety-feven 
thoufand feven hundred and ninety-feven. Regulus, being Y.R.joa. 
fent by the Carthaginians to Rome to treat for peace, 6.0.250. 
and an exchange of prifoiiers, binds himfelf by oath to 
return if thefe obje6l:s be not attained; diffuades the 
fenate from agreeing to the propofitions; and then, in 
obfervance of his oath, returning to Carthage, is put to 
death by torture. 


BOOK XIX. 

C. Csecilius Metellus, having been fuccefsful in feveral 
engagements with the Carthaginians, triumphs with more 
fplendour than had ever yet been feen; thirteen generals 
of the enemy, and one hundred and twenty elephants, 
being exhibited in the procelfion. Claudius Fulcher, con- 
ful, obftinately perfifting, notwithftanding the omens were 
inaufpicious, engages the enemy’s fleet, and is beaten; 
drowns the facred chickens which would not feed: re- 
called by the fenate, and ordered to nominate a dlAator ; 
he appoints Claudius GHcia, one of the lowed: of the 
people, who, notwithftanding his being ordered to abdicate 
the office, yet attends the celebration of the public games 
in his dilator’s robe. Atilius Calatinus, the firft didlator 
who marches with an army out of Italy. An exchange 
of prifoners with the Carthaginians. Two colonies 
eftablifhed at Fregense and Brundufium in the Sallentine 
territories. A luftrum; the citizens numbered amount 
to two hundred and fifty-one thoufand two hundred and 
twenty-two. Claudia, the fifter of Claudius, who had 
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fought unfuccefsfully, in contempt of the eufpicei, being 
prefled by the crowd, as (he was returning from the game, 
cries out, I wtjb my brother were o/iW, and had agedn the 
commattd of the feet : for which oflfcnce (he is tried and 
fined. Two prsetors now firft created. Aulus Poftumius, 
conful, being pried of Mars, forcibly detained in the city 
by Cseciiius Metellus, the high-pried, and not fuflered to 
go forth to war, being obliged by law to attend to the 
facred duties of his ofiice. After fevefal fuccefsful en- 
gagements with the Carthaginians, Caius Lulatius, conful, 
puts an end to the war, by gaining a complete viflory 
orer their fleet, at the ifland of iEgate. The Carthaginians, 
fue for peace, which is granted to them. The temple of 
Veda being on fire, the high pried, Csecilius Metellus, 
fares the facred utenfils from the flames. Two new tribes 
added, the Vcline and Quirine. The Falifci rebel; are ful)- 
dued in fix days. 


BOOK XX. 

Y.R.jis. A colony fettled at Spolctura. An army fent againd 
B.C.240. the Ligurians; being the fird war with that date. Th^ 
Y.R.yi4. Sardinians and Corficans rebel, and are fubdued. Tuccia, 
B.C. 238. a vedal, found guilty of inced. War declared againd the 
Illyrians, who had ilain an ambaflador : they are fubdued 
Y.R.cit. brought to fubmiffion. The number of praetors 
B!c.‘a37*. encreafed to four. The Tranfalpinc Gauls make an 
Y.R cx6 Italy: are conquered and put to the fword. 

B.C.236.* Roman army, in conjundion with the Latines, is faid 

Y R*ci 7 amounted to no lefs than three hundred thoufand 

BC.'sae’ Roman army for the fird time erodes the Po; 

y'J fights with and fubdues the Infubrian Gauls. Claudius 
b’c '222! conful, having (lain Viridomarus, the general of 

y’p' * the Infubrian Gauls, carries off the fpodia epima. The 
b’c*22i’ fubdued; alfo the Illyrians, who had rebelled. 

~ ' ’ The cenfors hold a ludrum, in which the number of ^e 

Y.K.532. ^citigens is found tiThe two hundred and feventy dioufiind 

. 220. hundred and thirteen. The fons of freedmen formed 

Y R cii tribes: the RfquiJine, Palatine, Suboctan and 

Colline. Caips Flaminius, cenfor, condru^a the Fhini*' 
^ nian nxul, and (nulds the Flambian circus. 
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BOOK XXL 

Rife of the fecond Puaick war, Hannibal, contrary to treaty, 
pajfes the Rerus : befuges, and, after eight months, takes So- 
guntum. The Romans fend an emh^y to Carthage s de- 
clare war, Hannibal croffes the Pyrennees ; makes his way 
through Gaul j with great fatigue pajfes the Alps ; dfeais 
the Romans at the rives Fuinus, in a fght between the ca- 
valry, in which P. Connlms Siipio, being wounded, is faved 
by bis fon, afterwards Af/tcanus. The Romans again de- 
feated at the Trebia. Cneius Cornelius Scipio afeats the 
Carthaginian army in Spain, and makes HannOf their general, 
prifoner, 

I. this divifion of my work, I may be al- BOOK 

lowed to prefix: a remark, which moft XXL 
writers of hillory make in the beginning of their 
performance : that I am going to write of a war, the 
moft memorable of all* that were ever waged ; that 
which the Carthaginians, under the condud of Han- 
n^I, maintamed with the Roman people. For 
never did any other ftates and nations, of more po> 
tent ftrength and refources, engage in a ccmteft 
aims: nor. did thefe fame nations at any other pe- 
riod* fo great a degree of power and ibrength. 

Tfkt artiij^ war alfo, praSifed by eadi party, were 
not unknown to the other; for they had already 
gained experience of diem in the firft Poniek war ; 
and fo various was the fortune of this war, fi» grm 
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BOOK its viciffitudes, that the party, which proved in the aid 
. viftorious, was, at times, brought the neareft to die 
brink of ruin. Befides, they exerted, in the difpute, 
almoft a greater degree of rancour than of ftren^^ i 
the Romans being fired with indignation at a van> 
quifhed people prefuming to take up arms againft 
their conquerors : the Carthaginians, at the haugh* 
tineil and avarice, which they thought the others 
fhewed in their imperious exercife of the fuperiority 
which they had acquired. We are told that, when 
Hamilcar was about to march at the head of an 
army into Spain, after the conclufion of the war in 
Africa, and was offermg facrifices on the occafion, 
his fon Hannibal, then about nine years of a^e, foli- 
ated him, with boyiih fondnds, to take him with 
him, whereupon he brought him up to the altars, and 
compelled him to lay his hand on the confecrated 
vidims, and fwear, that as foon as it fhould be in his 
power, he would fhew hinifelf an enem^ to the 
Roman people. Bang a man of l^h fpirit, he was 
deqily chagrined at the lofs of Sicily and Sardinia : 
for he considered Sicily as given up his country- 
men throu|li too hafty defpair of their ah&irs ; and 
Sardinia as fraudulently fnatched out of their hands 
by the Romans, during the commotions in Africa, 
with the additional infuTt of a farther tribute impofed 
on them. 

n, His mind was filled with thefe vexatunis re- 
fie^ons; and during the five years that he was 
employed in Africa, which fisllowed Iboti after 
the late padfication with Rome; and fikeunfe dur- 
ing nine yoirs which he fpent in extending Car- 
^ginian emjHre iu Spain ; his condu<ft tUpa, 
as afiforded a demonflradon that he me^H^ a 
more important war than any in which tihen 

engaged ; and that, if he had lived fome tinm^lqnger, 
the Carthaginians would have carried their qil^mto 
Italy nnder the command of Hamilcar, jnnead of 

under 
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under that of Hannibal. The death of Hamilcar, BOOK 
which happened mod feafonably for Rome, and 
the unripe age of Hannibal, occafioned the delay, '““'■v— ' 
During an interval of about eight years, between 
the demife of the lather, and the fuccelSon of the 
fon, the command was held by Hafdrubal ; wl^m, 
it was faid, Hamilcar had hrfl; chofen as a favourite, 
mi account of his youthful beauty, and afterVards 
made him his fon-in-law, on account of his eminent 
alnlities ; in confequence of which connexion, being 
fupported by the intereft of the Barcine faftion, 
which among the army, and the commons, was 
exceedingly powerful, he was inveded with the 
command in chief, in oppohtion to the wKhes of 
the nobles. He profecuted his dedgns, more fre* 
quently by means of policy than of force ; and aug> 
mented the Carthaginian power condderably, by 
forming connexions with the petty princes; and 
through the friendlhin of their leaders, conciliating 
the regard of nations hitheito drangers. But peace 
proved no fecurity to himfelf. One of the bar. 
barians, in refentment of his mafter having been 
put to death, openly airalTinated himitand being 
fdzed by the perfons prefent, Ihewed no kind of 
concern ; na^, even while racked with tortures, as 
if his exultation, at having edeXed his purpofe, had 
got the better of the pains, the expreffion of his 
countenance was fuch as canied the appearance of a 
fmile. With this Hafdrubal, who podeifed a fur> 
prifing d^ree of dull in negociation, and in at* 
tatdmg fetreign nations to his government, the Ro* 
jnaiu '<fttetred die treaty, on the terms, that the 
river Ihould be the boundary of the two 

enpm^^d that the Sagundnes, who lay between 
^1% J^vAd retain their liberty. 




in. There 
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111. There was no room to doubt that the faf> 
frages of the commons^ in appointing a fucceflbr to 
Hafdrubal, would follow the dire&ion pointed out 
by the l&i^g voice of the army, who had inlhmtly 
carried young Hannibal to the head-quarters, and 
with one confent, and univerfal acclamations, faluted 
him general. This youth, when Icarcely arrived at 
the ige of manhood, Hafdrubal had invited by 
letter to come to him ; and that ailair had even been 
taken into deliberation hi the lenate, where the Bar- 
cine fadion Ihewed a defiie, that Hannibal Ihould 
be accullomcd to military fervice, and fucceed to 
the power of his father. Hanno, the leader of the 
other faction, faid, although what Haldrubal de- 
** nunds, feems reafonable j neverthelefs, I do not 
** think that his requeft ought to be granted j” and 
when all turned their eyes on him, with furprife at 
this ambiguous declaration, he proceeded, ** Hafdru- 
** bal thinks that he is juftly entitled to demand, 
** from the fon, the bloom of youth, which he himfelf 
« dedicated to the pleafures of Hannibal’s lather. 
It would however be exceedingly improper in us, 
inltead of a mijitary education, to initiate our young 
** men in the lewd practices of generals. Are we 
** afraid left too much time Ihould pafs, before the 
Ion of Hamilcar acquires notions of the unlimited 
** authority, and th&^rade of his lather’s fove- 
** rdgnty: or that ^r he had, like a king, be- 
** queathed our armies, as hereditary property to his 
** fon-in-law, we ihould hot foon enou^ become 
** flaVes to his fon ? I am of opinion thiil^ili youth 
** ihould be kept at home, where he will ^^UMflable 
** to the laws, and to the magiftrates; i^H^he 
** Ihould be taught to live on an equal ftXKlig wUi 
the reft of his countrymen ; otherwife 
** linaU as it is, may hereafter kindle a t»<%Ii oon- 
** flagratkm.” ’’ 
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IV. A few, particularly thofe of the beft under- 
flanding, concurred in opinion with H.inno ; but, as 
it generally happens, the more numerous party pie> 
vailed over the more judicious. Hannibal was font 
into Spain, and on his firil arrival attraded the no* 
tice of the whole army. The veteran foldicrs ima- 
gined that Hamilcar was reftored to thern from the 
dead, obferving in him the fame animated look, hnd 
poietrating eye; the fame expreffion of counte- 
nance, and the fame features. Then, fuch was his 
behaviour, and fo conciliating, that, in a Ihort time, 
the memory of his father was the leaft among their 
inducements to efteem him. Never man poffelTcd a 
gquus fo admirably fitted to the difcharge of offices 
lo very oppofite in their nature as obeying and com- 
manding ; fo that it was not eafy to difcern whether he 
were more beloved by the general of by the foldkrs. 
There was none to whom Hafdrubal rather wilhed 
to intruil the command in any cafe where courage 
and activity were required , nor did the foldiers ever 
feel a greater degree of confidence and boldnefs, 
under any other commander. With perfeft intre- 
pidity in racing danger, he poffoired,^in the midll of 
the greateft, perfeft prefence of mind. No degree of 
labour could either fatigue his body or break his fpi- 
rit ; heat and cold he endured with equal firmnefs : 
the quantity of his food and drink was limited by 
natural appetite, not by the pleafure of the palate. 
His feafcoif^for fleeping and waking were not dif- 
tingtiUhemk the day, or by the night; whatever 
dnw alter bufineis was finifhed, that 
he which, however, he never courted, 

eitiMir.'l^yHpIft bed, or a quiet retirement : he was 
(^tea4eipr'<o^ered with a cloak, lying on the 
midll of the foldiers on guard, and 
on thdUmnced pofts. Hitf drefs had .nothing par* 
ticuhn^fg^ beyo^ that of others of the fame rank ; 
his bmllirwid his armour, he was always remark* 
abfy<|ib||<li»to: dttd whether he S&ed among the 
. > K E a “hoifemmi. 
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BOOK horfemrn, or the infantry, he was eminently the 
XXI. firft of either, the foremoft in advancing to the 
hght, the laft who quitted the field of battle. 
Thefe great virtues were counterbalanced in him by 
vices of equal magnitude ; inhuman cruelty ; per> 
fidy beyond that of a Carthaginian; a total difre- 
gard of truth, and of every obligation deemed fa- 
cred ; utterly devoid of all 'reverence for the gods, 
he paid no regard to an oath, no refpeft to religion. 
Endowed with fuch a dilpufition, a compound of 
virtues and vices, he ferved under the command of 
Hafdrubal for three years, during which he omitted 
no opportunity of improving himfelf in every parti- 
cular, both of theory and pra£tice, that could cqp- 
tribute to the forming of an accompliihed general. 

V. But, from the day on which he was declared 
chief, he a£led as if Italy had been decreed to him as 
his province, and he had been commiffioned to wage 
war with Rome. Thinking every kind of delay im- 
prudent ; left, while he procraftinated, fome unfore- 
feen event might difconcert his defign, as had beat 
the cafe of his ^father Hamilcar, and afterwards of 
Hafdrubal, he determined to make war on the Sa- 
guntines. And, as an attack on them would cer- 
tainly call forth the Roman arms, he firft led his 
army into the territory of the Olcadians, a nation 
beyond the Iberus; which, though within the 
boundaries of the Carthaginians, was not under thdr 
dominion, in order that he might not pneia to have 
aimed directly at the Saguntines, but llT be drawn 
on into a war with them by a feries ol'fhi'ientt, and 
by advancing progrefiively, after the dQiiqueft of 
, the adjoining nafions, front one place w the next 
(sontiguous. Here he took and plundeitd Althea, 
the capital of the nation, abounding in wcdm; and 
this {truck fuch terror into the fmaller iddes^ that 
th^ fubmitted to his authority, and to the impo- 
fitron of a tribute. He then led his anliy» iufbed 
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with a viftory, and enriched with fpoil, into winter- BOOK 


quarters, at New Carthage. Here, by a liberal dif- 
tribution of the booty, and by difcharging pundu- 
ally the arrears of pay, he firmly fecured the at- 
tachment, both of his own countrymen, and of the 
allies} and, at the opening of the fpring, carried 
forward his arms againft the Vaccseans, from whom 
he look, by ftorm, the cities Hermandica and Arba- 



cala. Arbacala, by the bravery and number of its 
inhabitants, was enabled to make a long defence. 
Thofe who efcaped from Hermandica, joining the 
exiles of the Olcadians, the nation fubdued in the pre- 
ceding fummer, roufed up the Carpetans to arms, 
ahd attacking Hannibal, as he was returning from 
the country of the Vaccseans, not far from the 
river Tagus, caufed a good deal of diforder among 
his troops, encumbered, as they were, with fpoil. 
Hannibal avoided fighting, and encamped on the 
bank } then, as foon a^ the enemy afforded him an op- 
portunity, he croffed the river by a ford, and carried 
his rampart to fuch a diftance from its edge, as to 
leave room for the enemy to pals over, refolv- 
ing to attack them in their paflage. He gave orders 
to nis cavalry, that, as foon as they Ihould fee the 
troops advance into the water, they Ihould fall 
upon them : his infiintry he formed on the bank, with 
forty elephants in their fi'ont. The Carpetans, with 
the addition of the Olcadians and Vaccseans, were one 


hundred thouDuid in number, an army not to be 
overcoQu^ if a fight were to take place in an open plain. 
TheCe bwg naturally of an impetuous temper, jand 
confiding m thdr numbers, believing alfo that the 
etkaay*9 retreat was owing to fear, and thinking 
di9t there was no obftruSion to their gmning an 
immediate viftory, but the river lying in thar way, 
th^^ndfed the Ihout, and without orders, rufli^ 
, all, parts into it, every one by the. ffiorteft 
way. M the fame time a vafl: body of cavalry 
pwad' mm the oppofite bank into the river, and 
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BOOK conflift began in the middle of the channel, 
XXI. where they fought upon very unequal terms ; for in 
fuch a fuuation the infantry, i^t being fecure of 
footing, and fcarcely able to bear up againft the ftream, 
were liable to be borne down by any Ihock from the 
^ horfe, though the rider were unarmed, and took no 
trouble ; whereas a horfeman, having his limt^^t 
liberty, and his horfe moving fteadily, even thresh 
the midft of the eddies, could act either in clofe 
fight, or at a diftance. Great numbers were 
fwallowed up in the current ; while feveral, whbm 
the eddies of the river carried to the Carthaginians 
fide, were trodden to death by the elephants. The 
hindmofi, who could more fafely letreat to their 
own bank, attempting to collect themfelves into one 
body, from the various parts to which their terror 
and confufion had difperled them, Hannibal, not to 
give them time to recover from their confternation, 
marched into the river with his infantry in clofe 
order, and obliged them to fly from the bank. Then, 
by ravaging their country, he reduced the Carpe- 
tans alio, in a few days, to fubmilfion. And now, 
all parts of the country beyond the Iberus, except 
the territory of Saguntum, was under fubjeflion to 
the Carthaginians. 

Y.R j' 34 . VI. As yet there was no war with the Sagun- 
B.C.ziS. tines; but difputes, which feemed likely to be pro- 
dufliive of war, were induftrioufly fomented between 
them and their neighbours, particularly the Turde- 
tans ; and the caufe of thefe latter being efpoufed by 
the fame perfon, who firll fowed the fee^ of the 
contention, and plain proofe appearing, that not an 
Smicable difeuffion of rights, but open force was 
the means intended to be ufed, the Saguntines 
difpatched amba&idors to Rome, to implore aflifl:> 
^ce in the war, which evidently threatened them 
wkh immediate danger. The confuls at Rome, at 
that time were PubOus Cornelius Scipio and Tibe- 
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rius Sempronius Longus; who, after having intro* BOOK 
duced the ambafladors to the fenate, propofed, that XXI- 
the ftate of the public afiairs ihould be taken into y 
confideradon. It was refolved, that ambaifadors b.’c. 3 i 8. 
ihould be feat into Spam, to infped the affairs of 
the allies; inftru&ed, if they faw fuflicient reafon, 
t(y|am Hannibal not to moleff the Saguntines^ the 
cORederates of the Roman people ; and alfo to pafs 
over into Africa, to reprefent, at Carthage, the 
complaints of thefe to the Romans. After this em* 
baffy had been decreed, and before it was difpatched, 
news arrived, which no one had expefted fo foon, 
that Saguntum was befieged. The buAnefs was 
then laid entire before the fenate, as if no refolution 
'had yet paffed. Some were of opinion, that the 
affair Ihould be profecuted with vigorous exerdons, 
both by fea and land, and propofed, that Spain and 
Africa Ihould be decreed as the provinces of the 
confuls : others wilhe i to direft the whole force of 
thar arms againll Spain and Hannibal ; while many 
thought that it would be imprudent to engage haf* 
dly in a matter of fo great importance, and that 
they ought to wait for the return of the ambaffadors 
from Spain. This opinion being deemed the fafeft, 
was adopted ; and the ambaffadors, Publius Valerius 
Flaccus and Quintus Bsebius Tamphilus, were on 
that account difpatched, with the greater fpeed, to 
Saguntum, to Hannibal ; and, in cafe of his refiif* 
ing to defill from hoAilides, from thence to Car* 
thage, to infill on that general being delivered up, 
to atone for the infradion of the treaty. 


yil. While the Romans were employed in thefe 
deliberations and preparatory meafures, the fi»e of 
Saguntu m was profecuted with the utmoll vigour. 
This city, by far the moll wealthy of any beyond 
the Iberus, flood at the dillance of about a mile 
from the fea ; the inhabitants are laid to have come 
o^ginally irom the ifland Z^acyntbus, and to have 
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BOOK been joined by fome of the Rutulian race from 
XXL ^rdea. They had grown up, in a veiy ihort time, 
to this high degree of opulence, by means 6f a 

Bic- lil profitable commerce, both by fea and land, aided 
by the increafe of their numbers, and their religious 
obfervance of compafls, which they carried fo fiur 
as to/naintain the faith of all engagem^ts invioM^ 
even Ihould they tend to their own dellru^K 
Hannibal marched into their territory in a hoftile 
manner, and, after laying all the country wafte, 
attacked their city on three different tides. There 
was an angle of the wall which flretched down into 
a vale, more level and open than the reft of the 
ground round the place : againft this he refolved to 
carry on his approaches, by means of which the 
battering ram might be advanced up to the walls. 
But although the ground, at fome diftance, was 
commodious enough for the management of his 
machines, yet, when the works came to be applied 
to the purpofe intended, it was found to be no way 
favourable to the defign : for it was overlooked 
by a very large tower ; and, as in that part danger 
was apprehended, the wall Had been raifed to an 
height beyond that of the reft. Betides, as the 
greateft mare of fatigue and danger was expefled 
there, it was defended with the greater vigour, by 
a band of chofen young men. Thefe, at firft 
with miinie weapons, kept the enemy at a diftance, 
nor fuifered them to carry on any of thdr works 
m fafety. In a little time, they not only annoyed 
them ^m the toviter and the walls, but had the 
courage to fally out on the works and pofts of 
the qiemy ; in which 'tumultuary engagements the 
Sagimtines generally fufiered not a greater lofs 
of^ men than the Carthaginians. But Hannibal 
Jlimfelf happening, as he approached the wall with 
too little caution, to be wounded feverely in the 
forepart of the thigh vdth a heavy javelin, and 
fidling in confequence of it, fuch conftemadon 

and 
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and dilinay fpread through all the troops around BOOK 
him, that they were very near deferting their XXI. 

VIII. For feme days following, while the gene- 

K wound was under cure, there was rather a 
kade, fhan'a fi^e. But although, during this 
, there was a celTation of arms, there was no 


intermiflion of the preparations, either for attack or 
defence. Hollilities therefore commenced anew. 


with a greater degree of fury, and the machines 
began to be advanced, and the battering rams to be 
brought up, in a greater number of places, fo that 
in fome parts there was fcarcely room for the works. 
The Carthaginian had great abundance of men, 
for it is credibly aflerted that the number of his 
troops was not lefs than one hundred and fifty thou- 
fend : the townfmen were obliged to have recourfe 
to various fhifts, in -'rder, with their fmall numbers. 


to execute every neceflary meafure, and to make de- 
foice in fo many different places; nor were they 
equal to the talk: for now the walls began to be 
battered with the rams ; many parts of them were 
ihattered ; in one place, a large breach left the city 
quite expofed : three towers, in one range, together 
with the whole extent of wall between them, tum- 


bled down with a prodigious cralh, and fo great was 
the breach, that the ' Carthaginians .looked on the 
town as already taken. On which, as if the wall 
had ferved equally for a covering to both parties, 
the two armies rulhed to battlp. Here was nothing 
like the diforderly kind of fight, which ufually hap- 
pens in the aflault of tow&s, each party afting as 
opportunity offers advantage, but r^ular lines were 
formed, as if in the open plain, on the groimd be- 
tween the ruins of the walls and the buildings of the 
dty, which flood at no great dillance. Their cou- 
rage was animated to the greateft he^ht, on one 
fide by hope ; on the other oy defpair ; the Card»i- 
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BOOK ginian believing, that only a few more efforts 
XXI. were neceffary to render him maffer of the place; 
the Saguntincs forming, with their bodies, a bul- 
b!c.2i 8.’ city, inftead of its wall, of 

which it had been dripped ; not one of them giving 
ground, left he lliould make rot)m for the enej 
to enfer by the l,>ace. The greater therefore 
eagernefs of the combatants, and the clofer t 
ranks, the more wounds confequently were received, 
no weapon failing without taking place, either in 
their bodies or armour. 

IX. The Saguntines had a miffiic weapon called 
Falarica, with a lhaft of fir, round, except towards 
the end, to which the iron w^as faftened : this part, 
which was fquare, as in a javelin, they bound 
about with tow and daubed with pitch; it had an 
iron head three feet long, fo that it could pierce 
both armour and body together : but what rendered 
it moft formidable, w'as, that being dilchar^ed with 
the middle part on fire, and the motion itfelf in> 
creating greatly the violence of the flame, though it 
ftruck in the fhield without penetrating to the body, 
it compelled the foldier to throw away his arms, 
and left him, without defence, againft fucceeding 
blows. Thus the conteft long continued doubt* 
ful, and the Saguntines, finding that they fuc* 
ceeded in their defence beyond expeffation, af> 
fumed new courage; while the Carthaginian, be* 
caufe he had not obtained a victory, deemed himfelf 
vanquifhed. On this, the townfmen fuddenly raffed 
a fhout, pufhed back the enemy among the ruins 
oi the wall, drove them off from that ground, 
where they were embarraffed and confufed, and, 
in fine, compelled them to fly in dfforder to thdr 
camp. 

X. hi the mean time, an account was received, 
that ambaflladors had arrived from Rome ; on which 
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Hannibal fent melTengers to the fea-lhore, to meet BOOK 
them, and to acquaint them, that it would not be, 
fafe for them to come to him, through the armed y 
bands of fo many favage nations ; and betides, that, b!c. ais! 
in the prefent critical ftate of affairs, he had not lei- 

* to liflen to embaflies. He faw clearly, that on 
g refufed audience, they would proceed ihime- 
jly to Carthage ; he therefore difpatched ihetien- 
gers and letters, beforehand, to the leaders of the 
Barcine fa£tion, charging them to prepare their 
friends to aft with fpirir, fo that the other party 
fhould not be able to carry any point in tiivour of 
the Romans. Thus the embaffy there provetf 
equally vain and fruitlefs, excepting that the am- 
baffadors were received and admitted to audience. 


Hanno alone, in oppofition to the fentiments of the 
fenate, argued for their complying with the terms 
of the treaty, and wa.s heard with great attention, 
rather out of the refpeft paid to the dignity of his 
charafter, than from the approbation of the hear- 
ers. He faid, that “ he had formerly charged 
** and forewarned them, as they regarded the gods, 

** who were guarantees and witneffes of the trea 
“ ties, not to fend the fon ' of Hamilcar to the * 
** army. That man’s /bade,” faid he, cannot 
** be quiet, nor any one defeended from him ; nor 
** will treaties with Romefubtift, as long as one per- 
** fon of the Barcine blood and name exifls. As if 


“ with intent to fupply fuel to fire, ye fent to your 
** armies a young man, burning with ambition for 
** abfolute power, to which he could fee but one 
road, the exciting of wars, one after another, in 
order that he might live furrounded with arms and 
“ l^ons. You yourfelves therefore have kindled 
“ this fire, with which ye are now fcorched : your 
** armies now inveil Saguntum, a place which they 
“ are bound by treaty not to moleit. In a fliort 
“ time, the Roman legions will inv^ Carthage, 
“ under the guidance of thofe fame ddties, who en- 
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BOOK abled them, in the former war, to take vengeance 
XXI. ** for the breach of treaties. Are you ftrangers to 
** that enemy, or to yourfelves, or to the fortune at- 
B.C. sis! “ tending both nations ? When ambafladors came 
** from allies, in favour of allies, your worthy ge< 
** neral, difregarding the law of nations, refu||d 
** them admittance into his camp. NevertheflL 
after meeting a repulfe, where ambalTadors, 

** from enemies, are not refufed accefs, they have 
“ come to you, requiring fatisfaftion in conformity 
to treaty. They charge no crime on the public, 
but demand the author of the tranfgrefllon, the 
perfon anfwerable for the offence. The more mo- 
** deration there appears in their proceedings, and the 
flower they are in beginning a warflire, fo much the 
“ more unrelenting, I fear, will prove the fury of 
** their refentment, when they do begin. Place 
** before your eyes the iflands j$gates and £ryx, 
** the calamities which you underwent, on' land and 
“ fea, during the fpace of twenty-four years j nor 
“ were your troops then led by this boy, but by his 
“ flither Hamilcar, another Mars, as thofe men choofe 
to call him. But at that time we had not, as we 
•«» were bound by treaty, avoided interfering wit^ 
** Tarentum in Italy, as, at prefent, we do not avoid 
** interfering with Saguntum. Wherefore gods and 
** men united to conquer us, and the queftion 
which words could not determine, ‘ which of 
** the nations had infringed the treaty ?’ the iflTue 
** of the war made known, as an equitable judge, 
** giving vidory to that fide on which jufUce flood. 
** Hannibal is now raffing works and towers againll 
** Carthage ; with his lettering rams he is fhakmg 
the walls of Carthage. The ruins of Sagun- 
** turn (oh! that 4 may prove a &lfe prophet!) 
** will fall on our heads : and the war commenced 
« againll the Saguntines mufl be msuntained againll 
“ the Romans. Some will fay, fhall we th^ 
** deliver up Hannibal ? 1 am fenfible that, with 
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** refpeft to him, my authority is of little wdght, BOOK 
** on account of the enmity between me and his XXI. 

** father. But as I rejoiced at the death of Ha- 
“ milcar, for this reafon, that had he lived, we B.C.3i8i 
** fhould now have been embroiled in a war with 
** the Romans, fo do I.hate and deleft this youth as 
fury and a firebrand kindling the like troubles 
Mpit prefent. Nor is it my opinion, merelyj that 
^ne ought to be delivered up, as an expiation 
** for the infraflion of the treaty, but that, if no 
** one demanded him, he ought to be conveyed 
** away to the remoteft coafts, whence no accounts 
** of him, nor even his name fhould ever reach 


“ us, and where he would not be able to difturb 
** the tranquillity of our ftate. I therefore move 
** you to refolve, that ambaffadors be fent inftantly 
** to Rome, to make apologies to the fenate; 
** others, to order Hannibal to withdraw the troops 
** from Saguntum, and to deliver up Hannibal 
“ himfelf to the Romans, in conformity to the 
** treaty ; and that a third embalTy be fent, to make 
** reftitution t6 the Saguntines.” When Haimo 
had ended his difcourfe, there was no occafion 
for any one to enter into a debate with him, fq 
entirely were almoft the whole body of the fenate 
in the intereft of Hannibal, and they blamed him as 
having fpoken with greater acrimony than even Va- 
lerius Flaccus, the Roman ambaftador. They then 
anfwered the Roman ambaftadors, that the ivar 


** had been begun by the Sagundnes, not by Hanni- 
** bal ; and that the Roman people a£led unjuftly 
** and unwifely, if they preferred the intereft of the 
** Sagundnes to that of the Carthaginians, their 
** earlieft allies.** 


XI. While the Romans wafted dme in fending 
embaflies, Hannibal finding hb foldiers fadgued with 
fighting and labour, gave them a few days to reft, ap- 
pointing patdes to guafd the machines and worlu. 
llus interval he employed in re-animadng hb men, 
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BOOK ftimulating them at one-time with refentment againd 
XXI. the enemy, at another, with hope of rewards ; but 
^ declaration which he made in open aflembly, that, 
on the capture of the city, the fpoil ihould be given 
to the foldiers, inflamed them with fuch ardour, 
that, to all appearance, if the flgnal had been given 
immediately, no force could have witbdood thi 
The Saguntines, as they had for fome days enjo’_ 
a reipite from fighting, neither offering nor fuftai? 
ing an attack, fo they had never ceafed, either by 
day or night, to labour hard in railing a new wall, 
in that part where the city had been left expofed 
by the fall of the old one. After this, the opera- 
tions of the befiegers were carried on with much 
greater brifknefs than before ; nor could the be- 
lieged well judge, whilft all places refounded with 
clamours of various kinds, to what fide they fhould 
fir ft fend fuccour, or where it was moft neceffaiy. 
Hannibal attended in perfon, to encourage a party 
of his men who were bringing forward a moveable 
tower, which exceeded in height all the fortifica- 
tions of the city. As foon as this had reached the 
proper diftance, and had, by means of the engines 
for throwing darts and ftones difpofed in all its 
ftories, cleared the ramparts of all who were to de- 
fend it, then Hannibal, feizing the opportunity, fent 
about five hundred Africans, with pick-axes, to un- 
dermine the wall at the bottom ; which was not a 
diflicult work, becaufe the cement was not ftrength- 
ened with lime, but the interftices filled up with clay, 
according to the ancient method of building : other 
parts of it therefore fell down, together with thofe 
to which the ftrokes wjere applied, and through thefe 
breaches feveral ba.ids of foldiers made their way 
iito the city. Th^ likewife there took pofleflion 

1 ^ The la/llfia was an engine for throwing large ftones $ cafa^ 

{ u//a, a fmaller one for throwing the falaricaf and other large 
inds of javelins ; the fcorpio was a ftilf fmaller one, for tthlNbw<« 
ing daits of kffer fiae. 
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of an eminence, and colleding thither a number BOOK 
of engines for throwing darts and ftones, furrounded yi'X.l. 
it with a wall, in order that they might have a 
foitrefs within the city itfelf, a citadel, as it were, 
to command it. The ^aguntines on their part 
raifed an inner wall between that and the divifion 
ofbthe city not yet taken. Both fides exerted 
tfajfeifelves to the utmoft, as well in forming thdr 
works as in fighting. But the Sagundnes, while 
they raifed defences for the inner parts, contradfed 
daily the dimenfions of the city. At the fame Hme 
the fcarcity of all things increafed, in confequence 
of the long pondnuance of the fiege, while their ex- 
peditions of foreign aid diminilhed ; the Romans, 
their only hope, being at fo great a diftance, and 
all the countries round being in the hands of the 
enemy. However, their finking fpirits were for a 
fliort time revived, by Hannibal felting out fuddenly 
on an expedition agahif the Orcfans and Carpctans. 

For thefe two nations, being exafjierated by the 
feverity ufed in levying foldieis, had, by detaining 
the commiflaries, afforded room to apprehend a 
revolt; but receiving an unexpeded check, from 
the quick exertions of Hannibal, they laid afide 
the defign of infurredion. 

XII. In the mean time the vigour of the proceedings 
againft Saguntum was not leffencd ; Maharbal, fon 
of Himilco, whom Hannibal had left in the com- 
mand, pulhing forward the operations with fuch 
afHipty, that neither his countrymen, nor the enemy, 
percttved that the general was abfent. He not only 
engaged the Sagundnes feveral times with fuccefs, 
but, with three battering rams, deniolilhed a con- 
fiderable extent of the wail; aqd when Hanmbal 
arrived, he fiiewed him the whole ground' covered 
widi iielh ruins. The troops were therefore led iil- 
ftan^y ag^ft the citadel, and after a furious en- 
ga^^ent, m which great lo& was fufiered on both 
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BOOK fides, part of the citadel,was taken. Small as were 
XXI. the hopes of an accommodation, attempts were now 
made to bring it about by two perfons, Alcon a Sa- 
B.C. 21& gu>^tine, and Alorcus a Spaniard. Alcon, thinking 
' that he might effed fon^i^thing by fubmiffive intrea- 
ties, went over to Hannibal by night, without the 
knowledge of the Saguntines ; but, his piteous Appli- 
cations making no impreillon, and the terms onel!ed 
by his enemy being full of rigour, and fuch as might 
be expe&ed from an enraged and not unfuccefsful af' 
failant, inftead of an advocate, he became a deferter, 
affirming, that if any man were to mention to the Sa- 
guntines an accommodation on fuch conditions, it 
would colt him his life ; — ^for it was required that 
they fhould make refUtution to the Turdetans; fhould 
deliver up all their gold and filver ; and, departing 
from the city with Angle garments, fhould fix thdr 
refidence in whatever place the Carthaginian fhould 
order. When Alcon declared that his countrymen 
would never accept thefe conditions of peace, Alorcus, 
infifting, that when men’s bodily powers are fubdued, 
their fpirits are fubdued along with them, undertook 
the office of mediator in the negociation. Now he 
was at this time a foldier in the fervice of Hannibal, 
but conneded with the ftate of Saguntum in firioid- 
fhip and hofpitality. Delivering up his fword to the 
enemy’s guards, he pafTed openly through the forti- 
fications, and was conduced at his own defire to 
the praetor. A concourfe of people of every kind 
having immediately aflembled about the place, the 
fenate, ordering the reft of the multitude to r^e, 
gave audience to Alorcus, who addrefied diem in • 
thtt manner: 


Xm. If your countryman Alcon, after ccHning 
to the general to fue for peace, had returned to you 
** with the offered terms, it would have been nm- 
** left for me to have prefented myfelf before yc^u, as 
** I would not appear in the charader dther of a .d& 
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** puty from Hannibal, of of a deferter. But fince 
“ he nas remained with your enemy, either through 
** his own hiult, or yours : through his own, if he 
** counterfeited fear } through yours, if he who tells 
you truth, is to be puniihed: I have come to 
“ you, out of my regard to the ties of hofpitality 
** 10 long fubfifting between us, in order that you 
** ihould not be ignorant that there are certain 
conditions on which you may obtain both peace 
“ and fafety. Now, that what I fay is merely 
“ out of regard to your intereft, and not from 
any other motive, this alone is fufficient proof : 
“ that, fo long as you were able to maintain a defence 
** by your own ftrength, or fo long as you had hopes 
“ of fuccour from the Romans, I never once men- 
** tioned peace to you. Now, when you neither have 
“ any hopes from the Romans, nor can rely for de- 
“ fence either on your arms or walls, I bring you 
terms of peace, r..ther unavoidable than favour* 
able. And there may be fome chance of carry. 
** ing thefe into efied, on tlys condition, that, as 
Haimibal di£tates them, in the fpirit of a con> 
queror, fo you ihould liften to them with the fpirit 
of men conquered; that you confider not what 
« you part with as lofs, for all things are the pro* 
** perty of the viftor, but whatever is left to you as 
** a gift. The city, a great part of which is already 
** demolifhed, and almoft the whole of which he 
has in his poffelfion, he takes from you: your 
lands he leaves to you, intending to affign a place 
** where you may build a new town : all your gold 
** and filver, both public and private property, 
** he orders to be brought to him : your perfons, 
** wth thofe of your wives and children, he pre- 
** ferves inviolate, provided you are fatisfied to 
“ quit Saguntum, ' without arms, andw^th lingle 
** garments. Thefe are the terms, which, as a vic- 
“ tdhious enemy, he enjoins : with thefe, grievous 
“ and affli 6 »ng as they are, your prefent circum- 
tojL. II. F F ** ftances 
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BOOK fiances counfel you to comply. I do not indeed 
XXI. ** defpair but that, when the entire difpofal of every 
y “ thing is given up to him, he may remit fomewhat 
B.C.ais! “ feverity of thefe articles. But even thefe, I 

** think it advifable to endure, rather than to fuffer 
** yourfelves to be flaughtered, and your wives and 
** children feized, and dragged into flavery, before 
<* your eyes, according to the pra£lice of war.** 

XIV. The furrounding crowd, gradually ap« 
proaching to hear this difcourfe, had formed an 
affembly of the people conjoined with the fenate, 
when the men of principal di(lin£lion, withdrawing 
fuddenly before any anfwer was given, colledled all 
the gold and filver both from their private and pub* 
lie (lores, into the Forum, threw it into a fire haflily 
kindled for the purpofe, and then mod of them caft 
therafelves in headlong after it. While the difmay 
and confufion, which this occafioned, filled every 
part of the city, another uproar was heard from the 
citadel. A tower, after being battered for a long time, 
had fallen down, and a cohort of the Carthaginians, 
having forced their way through the breach, gave 
notice to their general, that the place was deflitute of 

^ the ufual guards and watches. Hannibal, judging 
that fuch an opportunity admitted no delay, affiuuted 
the city with his whole force, and, inflantly making 
himfelf mafler of it, gave orders that every perfon 
of adult age fhould be put to the fword ; which cruel 
order was proved however, by the event, to have 
been in a manner induced by the condu6: of the 
people; for how could mercy have been extended 
to any of thofe who, (hutting themfelves up with 
^h% wives and children, burned their houfes over 
thdr heads ; or who, being in arms, continued fij^t* 
ing, until flopped by death? 

XV. In the town was found a vafl quandqr 
of fpoil, notwithftanding that the greater pact of 

^ the 
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the efie£b had been purpofely injured by the BOOK 
ownors ; and that, during the carnage, the rage of XXI- 
the aflaiiants had made hardly any di(lin 61 ion of age, p" 

although the prifoners were the property of the fol- g q 'I' jg’ 
diers. Neverthelefs it appears, that a large fum of 
money was brought into the treafury, out of the price 
of the goods expofed to fale, and likewifethat a*grcat 
deal or valuable furniture and apparel was fent to Car- 
thage. Some writers have aderted, that Saguntum 
was taken in the eighth month from the beginning 
of the (lege ; that Hannibal then retired into winter- 
quarters to New Carthage ; and that, in the fifth 
month, after leaving' Carthage, he arrived again in 
Italy. But if thefe accounts were true, it is impol^ 
fible that Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius could have been the confuls, to whom, in the 
beginning of the fiege, the ambafiadors were fent 
from Saguntum ; and who, during their office, fought 
with Hannibal ; the one at the river Ticinus, and 
both, a confiderable time after, at the Trebia. 

Either all thefe matters muft have been tranfa<fted 
in Ids time, or Saguntum muft have been taken, 
not ftrft'invefted, in the beginning of that year 
wherein Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius 
were confuls. For the battle at the Trebia could 
not have happened fo late as the year of Cn. Ser- 
vilius and Caius Flaminius; becaufe Caius Flami- 
nius altered on the office of conful at Ariminum, 
having been eleded thereto by Tiberius Sempronius, 
who, after the engagement at the Trebia, had gone 
home to Rome for the purpofe of eleding conluls ; 
and» when (he eledion was finiihed, returned into 
winter-quarters to the army. 

XVL The ambaffiuloPs returning firom Car- 
thage, brought information to Rome, that every 
thing tended to war; and, nearly at the fame 
time, news was received of the deftru£tion of 
Saguntum. . Grief feized- the fenate, for the de- 
plorable cataftropfae of their allies, and (hame for 

F F a not 
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BOOK not having afforded them fuccour ; rage againft 
XXI. the Carthagmians, and fuch apprehenfions for the 
public fafety, as if the enemy were already at 
bIc.'Iis! gates ; fo that their minds being agitated by 
fo many paHions at once, their meetings were 
fcenes of confufion and diforder, rather than of 
deliberation. For “ never,” they obferved, ** had 
“ an enemy, more enterpriling and warlike, en- 
“ tered the field with them> and, at no other 
« period had the Roman power been fo unfit for 
“ great exertions, or fo deficient in pra£Uce. As to 
** the Sardinians, Corficans, Iftrians, and Illyrians, 
“ they had only roufed the Roman arms, without 
** affording them exercife ; and with the Gauls the 
afiair was really a tumult, rather than a war. The 
“ Carthaginians, another kind of foe, were croffing 
the Iberus ; trained to arms during twenty-three 
years, in the moft laborious fervice, among the 
nations of Spain j accuffomed to conquer on 
every occafion ; habituated to the command of a 
** moll able general; fiufiied with their late con- 
** queft of a very opulent city, and bringing 
** with them many Spanifh Hates; while the 
** Gauls, ever glad of an opportunity of fighting, 
** would doubtlefs be engaged in the expedition. 
« War mud then be waged againfi: all the world, 
** in the heart of Italy, and under the walls of 
Rome.” 

XVII. The provinces had been already named 
for the confuls, but now they were ordered to call 
lots. Spain fell to Cornelius ; Africa, with Sidly, to 
Sempronius. For the fervice of the year, fix legions 
were decreed, with fuch a number of the troops of the 
allies as the confuls Ihould deem requifite, and a 
fleet as ^reat as could be«fitted out. Of Romans 
were enufted twenty-four thoufand foot, and one 
thouland eight hundred horfe ; of the allies, forty 
thqufand foot, and four thoufimd four hundred horfe. 
The fleet confided of two hundred and twenty fhips 
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of five banks of oars, and twenty light gallles. The BOOK 
queftion was then propofed to tne people, whether XXL 
they chofe and ordered, that war Ihould be de- 
** dared againft the people of Carthage?” This ^ c fit 
being determined on, a general fupplication was per* 
formed in the dty, and prayers offered to the god.s 
that the war which the Roman people had ordered 
might have a profperous and happy iffue. * The 
forces were divided between the confuls in this 
manner ; to Sempronius were afligned two legions, 
containing each four thoufand foot and three hun* 
dred horl'e, and of the allies fixteen thoufand foot, 
and one thoufand eight hundred horfe, with one 
hundred and fixty fliips of war, and twelve light 
gallies. With thefe land and fea forces, Tiberius 
Sempronius was fent to Sicily, with intention that 
he lliould crofs over to Africa, in cafe the other 
conful Ihould be able to prevent the Carthaginians 
from entering Italy. The army alfigned to Cor- 
nelius was lefs numerous, becaufe Lucius Man- 
lius, a praetor, was alfo fent into Gaul with a con- 
fiderable force. Of Ihips, particularly, Cornelius’s 
ihare was fmall: fixty quinqueremes only were 
given him, for it was not fuppofed either that the 
enemy would come by fea, or that he would exert 
himfelf on that element. Two Roman legions, with 
their regular proportion of cavalry, and, of the 
allies, fourteen thoufand foot, and fixteen hundred 
horfe, were afligned to him. In this year, the pro- 
vince of Gaul, though not yet threatened with a 
Carthaginian war, had polled in it two Roman 
legions, and ten thoufand confederate infantry, with' 
one thoufand confederate horfemen and fix hundred 
Roman. 

XVIII. Thefe adjullments being made, they yet 
determined, previous to the taking up arms, to fend 
Quintus Fabius, Marcus Livius, Lucius Amilius, Caius 

F F 3 LiciniuS) 
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Licinius, and Quintus Basbius, men venerable on ao 
count of their age, into Africa, as ambafladors, to re> 
quire an explanation from the Carthaginians, whether 
ranmbal’s attack on Saguntum had been authorized 
by the ftate ; and, in cafe they ihould acknowledge it, 
as it was expeded they would, and defend that pro* 
ceeding, then to declare war againil the people of Car* 
thagG. When the Romans arrived at Carthage, and 
were introduced to an audience of the fenate, Quintus 
Fabius, without enlarging on the fubjed, fimply 
propofed the queftion, as dated in their inftruc* 
dons ; on which one of the Carthaginians replied, 
Romans, in your former embalTy, ye were too 
** precipitate, when you demanded that Hannibal 
** fhould be delivered up, as attacking Saguntum 
of his own authority. But your piefent pro* 
** ceeding, though hitherto milder in words, is, in 
“ effeft, more unreafonably fevere. A charge was 
** made againft Hannibal, only when you required 
** him to be delivered up ; now, you endeavour 
to extort from us a confeffion of wrong com* 
** mitted, and at the fame inilant, as if we had 
“ already pleaded guilty, infill on reparation. For 
myfelf, I am* of opinion that the quefiion pro- 
« per to be alked is, not whether Saguntum was 
** attacked by public authority, or private, but 
“ whether juftly or unjuftly ? For with refpeCl to 
“ a fubjeft of our government, whether a£ling un* 
“ der direction of the public, or not, the right of 
“ enquiry, and of punilhing, is exclufively our 
“ own. The only point, then, that comes into dif- 
“ cuflion with you, is, whether the aft was allow* 
“ able according to treaty ? Wherefore, fince you 
** chofe that a diilinftion Ihould be made, between 
^ what commanders do by public authority, and 
** what of their own will, there is a treaty fubfifting 
“ betweoi us, concluded by your conful Lutatius, in 
** which provifion is made for the intereil of the 

“ allies 
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“ allies of both nations. But there is no claufe in 
** favour of the Saguntines ; for they were not at the 
** time in alliance with you. But then, in the tmaty 
entered into with Hafdrubal, the Saguntines are ex- 
** pre&ly exempted from hoftiiities. In anfwer to 
** which, I lhall urge nothing but what I have 
“ learned from yourfelves. For you aiferted, that 
** the treaty which your conful Caius Lutatius at firft 
** concluded with us, inafmuch as it had been con> 
“ eluded without either the approbation of the fenate, 
or an order of the people, was not binding on you ; 
and that for that reafon, another treaty was ratified 
anew, under the fandion of public authority. 
“ Now, if your treaties do not bind you, unlefs fanc- 
tioned by your approbation and order, furdy the 
treaty of Hafdrubal, under the fame circumftances, 
“ cannot be binding on us. Ceafe therefore to talk of 
Saguntum, and the Iberus ; and let your minds at 
“ length give birth to the burthen of which they are 
long in labour.** The Roman then, folding up a 
corner of his robe, faid, “ here we bring you peace, 
and war ; take which ye choofe.’* Which pro- 
pofal they anfwered with an equal degree of peremp* 
tory heat, calling out, that “ he fhould give which- 
ever he chofe.** He then threw open the fold 
again, and faid that he gave war ;** they with one 
voice replied, that ** they accepted it ; and, with the 
** fame fpirit with which they accepted it, would pro- 
fecute it.** 
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XIX. This mode of a direfl; demand, and declara* 
tion of war, was deemed fuitable to the dignity of 
the Roman people, even before this time ; but more 
particularly after the deftrufUon of Saguntum, than 
to enter into a verbal difquifition concerning the 
conftru^on of treaties. For, if the bufinefs were 
to be decided by argument, what fimilitude was 
there between the treaty of Hafdrubal, and the 
former treaty of Lutatius, which was alter^ ? Since 
F p 4 in 
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BOOK in the latter, there was an expreis claufe inferted, 
XXI. that it Ihould be valid, provided the people 
“ fhould ratify it but in that of Hafdrubal, 

b!c.2i 8! there was no fuch provifion. Befides, this treaty 
' was confirmed, in fuch a manner, by the filent 
approbation of fo many years, during the remainder 
of his life, that even after the death of its author, no 
alteration was made in it ; although, even were the 
former treaty adhered to, there was fufHcient fecu- 
rity provided for the Saguntiues, by the exempting 
from hoftihties the allies of both nations ; there 
being no diftindion made of thofe who then were, 
or of thofe who fhould afterwards become fuch. 
And, as it was evidently allowable to form new al- 
liances, who could think it reafonable, either that 
perfons fhould not be received into friendfhip on ac- 
count of any degree of merit whatever ; or, that 
people, once taken under proteftion, fhould not be 
defended? The only reftridion implied was, that 
the allies of the Carthaginians fhould not be fo- 
licited to revolt, nor, i evoking of their own accord, 
fhould be received. The Roman ambaffadors, in 
purfuance of their inflru£tions received at Rome, 
palfecl over from Carthage into Spain, in order to 
make application to the feveral flates of that country, 
and either to engage the.r alliance, or at leak dif- 
fuade them from joining the Carthaginians. They 
came, firfl, to the Bargufian, by whom being favour- 
ably received, becaufe that people were diffatisfied 
with the Carthaginian government, they roufed the 
fpirits of many powers on the farther fide of the Ibe- 
rus, by the flattering profpeft of a change in their 
circumftances. Thence they came to the Volfcians, 
whofe anfwer, which was reported with applaufe 
tljjough every part of Spain, deterred the other 
fhttes from joining in alliance with Rome. For 
thus the oldefl; member of their aflTembly replied, 
“ Where is your fenfe of fhame, Romans, when 
« you require of us, that we fhould prefer your 

“ fiiend- 
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** frioidfhip to that of the Carthaginians ? The Sa- BOOK 
** gantiaes, who embraced it, have been abandoned XXI. 

“ by you : in which abandonment you, their allies, ^ 

“ have fhewn greater cruelty, than the Cartha- BX.ais! 

ginians, their enemy, ihewed in deftroying them. 

“ What I recommend is, that you feek conneflions 
“ where the fatal difailer of Saguntum is unknown. 

“ To the ftates of Spain, the ruins of that dtf will 
“ be both a melancholy, and a forcible warning, 
not to confide in the faith or alliance of Rome.” 

They w^ere then ordered to depart immediately from 
the territories of the Volfcians ; nor did they after- 
wards meet, from any aflembly in Spain, a more 
favourable reception; therefore, after making a 
circuit through all parts of that country, without 
effefting any thing, they paffed over into Gaul. 

XX. At Rufeino they encountered a new and 
terrifying fpeftacle; the people coming in arms to 
the aflembly, for fuch is the cuftom of that country. 

After difplaying, in magnificent terms, the renown 
and the valour of the Roman people, and the great- 
nefs of their empire, they requefted that the Gauls 
would not grant a paflage through their cities and 
territories to the Carthaginian, who was preparing 
to invade Italy. On which, we are told, fuch a laugh 
was raifed, accompanied by a general outcry of dif- 
pleafure, that the magifirates and the elder members 
of the alfembly could, with difficulty, bring the 
younger men into order, fo unreafonable, and fo ab- 
furd did it appear, to require that the Gauls fhould 
not fuffer the war to pafs into Italy, but Ihould 
draw it on themfelvcs, and expofe their own lands 
to devaflation, infiead of thofe of ftrangers. When 
the uproar was at length appeafed, an anfwer was 
given to the ambalfadors, that the Gauls had 
** never received either any kindnefs from the 
Romans, or ill treatment from the Carthaginians, 

« that 
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K ** that fliould induce them to take arms either hi 
« favour of the former, or in oppofition to the 
“ latter. On the contrary, they had been informed, 
“ that their countrymen were expelled by the Roman 
« people from the lands, and out of the limits of 
** Italy, compelled to pay tribute, and fubjeded to 
indignities of every kind.” To the fame appli- 
catioh, they received the fame anfwer, from thd 
other alTemblies in Gaul; nor did they meet any 
very friendly or peaceable reception until they ar« 
rived at Marfeilles. There, in confcquence of the 
diligent inquiries made by thofe faithful allies, they 
learned, that “ the minds of the Gauls had been 
** already prepolTefled in favour of Hannibal. But 
** that even he would find that nation not very 
tra6Iable, fo ferocious and ungovernable were 
“ their tempers, unlefs he frequently revived the 
“ attachment of their chiefe with gold, of which 
** that people were remarkably greedy.” Having 
thus finilhed their progrefs through the dates of 
Spain and Gaul, the ambafiadors returned to Rome, 
Ihortly after the confuls had fet out for their pro- 
vinces, and ‘found the paffions of every man warmly 
excited by the profpeft of the approaching war, for 
all accounts now agreed, that the Carthaginians had 
pafled the Iberus. 

XXI. Hannibal, after taking Saguntum, had re- 
tired into winter-quarters, at New Carthage ; where, 
receiving information of all the tranfadions and re- 
foludons which had pafied at Rome, and at Car- 
thage, and that he was not only the leader, but like- 
wife the caufe of the war, he determined no longer 
to defer his meafmes, and having diftributed and 
fold off the remains of the plunder, he called together 
his Spanifh troops, and fpoke to this effed : Fellow 
** foldiers, as we have already eftablifhed peace 
** through all the Hates of Spain, we mull either lay 

<< afide 
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** afide our arms, and diiband our forces, or transfer BOOK 
“ .the feat of war to other countries. For the way X XI. 

** to make thefe nations dourifh, with the bleifings yr'^’T^ 
** not only of peace, but of viftory, is, for us to B.C.f 
“ feek glory and fpoil from others. Wherefore as 
** we lhall foon be called to fervice, at a diilance 
** from home, and as it is uncertain when you may 
** fee your himilies, and whatever is dear to you, if 
any choofe to vifit your friends, I now give you 
** leave of abfence. At the beginning of Ipring, I 
“ charge you to attend here, in order that, with 
** the aid of the Gods, we may enter on a war, 

“ from which we lhall reap abundance both of 
“ honour and riches.” This voluntary offer, of 
leave to revifit their homes, was highly plealing to 
almoff every one of them ; for they already longed 
to fee their friends, and forefaw a longer abfence 
from them, likely to happen. This interval of red: 
renewed the powers o*' their minds and bodies, en- 
abling them to encounter every hardlhip anew ; for 
the fatigues they had already fulfained, and thofe 
they were foon to undergo, appeared to be little 
thought of. At the beginning of fpring they there- 
fore affembled according to orders. Hannibal, 
after reviewing the auxiliaries of the feveral nations, 
went to Gades, where he fulfilled his vows to Her- 
cules, and bound hiinfelf in new ones, in cafe 


his future operations fhould be crowned with fuc- 
cefs. Then dividing his attention, between the 
meafures requiflte for annoying the enemy, and thofe 
neceffary for defence, left, while he fhould be mak- 
ing his way to Italy by land, through Spain and 
Gaul, Africa fhould be naked and open to an at- 
tack of the Romans from Sicily, he refolved to pro- 
vide for its fecurity by fending thither a ftrong 
body of forces. In the room of thefe, he required 
a reinforcement to be fent to him from Africa, con- 
fifting chiefly of light armed fpearmen. This he 
did with the view, that the Africans fervmg in Spain, 

and 
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BOOK and the Spaniards in Africa, Avhere each would be 
XXI. better foldiers at a diftance from home, they might 
^ be, as it were, mutual hoftages for the good beha- 
B.C. afs! of each other. He fent into Africa, of infantry, 

’ thirteen thoufand eight hundred and fifty targefteers, 
with tight hundred and feventy Balearick {lingers ; 
of cavalry, colle£ted from many nations, one thou* 
fand*two hundred. Part of thefe forces he ordered 
to garrifon Carthage, the reft to be diftributed 
through Africa. At the fame lime he ordeied four 
thoufand chofen young men, whom he had enlifted 
by means of commifiaries lent among the feveral 
ftates, to be condu&ed to Carthage, both as an ad- 
dition of ftrength and as hoftages. 

XXII. Judging alfo, that Spain ought not to be 
neglcded, in which opinion he was not the lefs 
confirmed by having been acquainted with the tour 
made through it by me Roman ambafiadors, for the 
purpofe of engaging the friendlhip of the chiefs, he 
allotted that province^ to Hafdrubal his brother, a 
man of talents and adivity ; and he formed his 
ftrength moftly of the troops from Africa, giving 
him eleven thoufand eight hundred and fifty African 
foot, with three hundred Ligurians, and five hun- 
dred Bdlearians. To thefe bodies of infantry, were 
added four hundred and fifty horfemen, of the Liby- 
Phoenicians, a race compofed of a mixture of Phoe- 
nicians with Africans ; of Numidians and Maurita- 
nians, who inhabit the coaft of the ocean, to the num* 
ber of one thoufand eight hundred ; a fmall band of 
the Ilergetans, a Spanilh nation, amounting to two 
hundred horiemen ; ^d, that he might not be de{ti- 
tate of any kind of force, which might be ufeful 
in operations on land, fourteen elephants. Alfo for 
the defence of the fea coaft, becaufe, as the Ro- 
mans had been formerly victorious at fea, it was 
probable that they would now likewife exert them- 
selves in the fame line, a fleet was afiigned him of 

3 fifty 
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nfty quinqueremes, two quadriremes, and five tri* BOOK 
remes ; but, of thefe, only thirty-two quinqueremes, XXI, 
and the five triremes, were fully equipped and man- y 
ned with rowers. From Gades he returned to Car. 
thage, the winter-quarters of the army. Then put- 
ting his troops in motion, he led them by the 
city of Etoviila to the Iberus, and the fea dbaft. 

Here, as is faid, he faw, in his deep, a youth of di- 
vine figure, who told him that he was fent by Ju- 
piter to guide him into Italy, and bade him there- 
fore to follow, and not turn his eyes to any fide. 

Filled with terror, he followed at firft without look- 
ing to either fide, or behind ; but afterwards, out of 
the curiofity natural to mankind, confidering what 
that could be at which he was forbidden to look 
back, he could no longer reftrain his eyes : he then 
faw behind him a ferpent of immenfc fize, moving 
along and felling all the bufhes and trees in its way : 
and after it, followed a dark cloud with loud thun- 
dering in the air. On which, aiking what was the 
nature of this great commotion, or what it portended, 
he was told, that it meant the devallation of Italy ; 
he was then ordered to proceed in his courfe, and 
not to enquire farther, but let the decrees of the 
defiimes remain in obfeurity. 

XXIII. Overjoyed at this ^on, he led his forces 
in three divifions over the Iberus, having fent for- 
ward emifiaries to conciliate by prefents the friend- 
ihip of the Gauls, through whofe country the army 
was to pafs, and to explore the pafles of the Alps. 

The number of forces, which Ik brought acrofs the 
Iba'us, was ninety thoufand foot, and twelve thou- 
iand horfe. He then reduced the Ilergetans, the 
Bargufians, the Aufetanians, smd the province of 
Lacetania, which lay at the foot of the Pyrenean 
mountains. The government of aH this tra£i he 
gave to Hanno, with intention to refiw the com- 
mand 
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BOOK mand of the narrow paiTes, which lead from Spain 
XXI. into Gaul : and, to enable him to fecure the polTef* 
y R Tii^ affigned him a body of forces, coniifting 

of ten thoufand foot and one thoufand horfe. 

* When the army began to pafs the defiles of the Py- 
renees, and a rumour fpread with greater certainty 
amodg .the barbarians, that the war was intended 
againft the Romans, three thoufand of the Carpetan 
foot left him, and marched away, aduated, as clearly 
appeared, not fo much by dread of the enemy, as of 
the great length of the march, and the infuperable 
difficulty of eroding the Alps. Hannibal, conlider- 
ing that to recall or detain them by force, might 
be attended with dangerous confequences, and wilhing 
to avoid every thing that might irritate the ferocious 
tempers of the reft, fent home above ten thouCuid 
men, in whom he had difeovered an equal averfion 
from the fervice, pretending that he had in like man- 
ner difmifled the Carpetans. 

XXIV. Then, left delay and idlenefs ihould in- 
fpire them with improper notions, he crofted the Py- 
renees, unth the reft of his forces, and pitched his 
camp near the town of llliberis. The Gauls had 
been told that his operations were direded againft 
Italy ; neverthelefs, having been informed, that the 
Spaniards on the other fide of the Pyrenees had 
been reduced by force, and that a powerful guard 
was ftationed in their country, they were fo much 
alarmed for their liberty, that they naftil^ took arms, 
and feveral ftates formed a general meeting at Ruf- 
cino. When Hannibal was informed of this, dread- 
ing delay more than the power of the enemy, he (fif- 
patched envoys to their petty princes, acquainting 
diem, that he wiftied to confer with them in peifen, 
and propofing, that either they Ihould come nearer to 
llliberis, or that he would advance to Rulcinof that he 
would, with great pleafure, reedve them in his cunp, 

or 
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or without hefitation go himfelf to theirs : for he came BOOK 
into Gaul as a friend, not as an enemy ; and meant XXI. 
not to draw a fword, if the Gauls would allow him ^ 
to hold his refolution, until he arrived in Italy, 

This pafl^ through meifengers : but the Gauls jm* 
mediately removed their camp to Illiberis, came with* 
out reluaance to the Carthaginian, and were fo highly 
captivated by his prefents, that, with great chearful* 
nefs, they conduced his army, by the town of Ruf* 
cino, through their territoti^. 

XXV. In Italy, at this time, nothing farther was 
known, than that Hannibal had pafied the Iberus, 
intelligence of which had been brought to Rome by 
ambauadors from Marfeilles j yet, as if he had al- 
ready pafied the Alps, the Boians engaging the con- 
currence of the Infubrians began a revolt, their 
motive for which, was not their ancient enmity to- 
wards the Roman people, but the offence which 
they lately conceived, at the efiablilhment of the 
colonies on the Po, at Cremona, and Placentia, 
within the limits of the Gallic territories. For this 
reafon, they haftily took arms, and, tnaking an ir- 
ruption into thofe very foils, caufed fuch terror and 
confufion, that not only the country people, but 
even the Roman commifiioners,. who had come 
thither to diffribute the lands, doubting their fafety 
within the walls of Placentia, fied to Mutina. Thefe 
were Caius Lutatius, Caius Servilius, and Titus 
Annius. There is no doubt about the name of Lu- 
tatius j but fome annals, inftead of Caius Servilius 
and Titus Annius, have Quintus Acifius, and Caius 
Herromius; others, Publius Cornelius Afina, and 
Caius Papiritts Mafo. There is alfo an uncertainty, 
whether ambafladors, fent to expoftulate with the 
Bmahs, fuffered violence, or whether the ill treat- 
ment was offered to the commiffioners, who were 
meafuring out the lands. While they were fiiut up 

in 
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B O Q K in Mutina, and the befiegers, a people quite on* 
XXI. ikilled in the arts of attacking towns, and remark* 
Y refpeft to all military operations, lay 

B.'c. 21^! inaftive round the walls, which they could not injure, 
a pretended treaty for an accommodation was fet on 
foot, and the ambaifadors being invited out to a 
conf^ence by the chiefs of the Gauls, were, in vio- 
lation not only of the laws of nations, but of the 
&ith pledged on the occafion, feizcd and put into 
confinement, the Gauls declaring, that they would 
not fet them at liberty, unlefs their own hoflages 
were returned to them. On hearing of this treat- 
ment of the ambaffadom, and the danger which 
threatened Mutina and the garrifon, Lucius Manlius 
the prsetor, inflamed with refentment, led his army 
in a rapid march towards that city. The ground, 
on both fides of the road, was, at that time, covered 
with woods, and moflly uninhabited. Advancing 
into thefe places, without having examined the 
country, he fell into an ambuih, and with much dif- 
. ficulty, after lofing a great number of men, made 
his way into the open plains. Here he fortified a 
camp, which the Gauls not having refolution to at- 
tack, the foldiers recovered their fpirits, though it 
was evident that thdr ftrenght was greatly dimi- 
nilhed : they then.began their march anew, and, as 
long as their road lay through open grounds, the 
enemy never appeared; but ^Img on their rear, when 
the Romans again entered the woods, they threw all 
into fright and diforder, flew eight hundred foldier^, 
and carried off fix flandards. As foon as the troops 
had got clear of that diflicult and troublefome pafs, 
tljie Gauls ceafed from' thdr attempts, and the Ro- 
rns^firom thdr fears, and the latter afterwards, eafily 
ilecuring the* fidety of thdr miurch through the open 
country, proceeded to Tanetum, a fmall town on the 
Here, by means of a tempora^ fortification, 
which they raifed, the fupply of proviMns conv^ed 
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by the river, and the aid of the Brefdan Gauls, they BOOK 
maintained their ground againft the numerous forces XXI. 
of the enemy, though daily augmented. 


XXVI. When news of this fudden infurredHon 


B.C.aiS. 


arrived at Rome, and the fenate underftood, that, 
beiides the Carthaginian war, they had another to 
maintain with the Gauls, they ordered Caius ASlius, 
a praetor, to march to the relief of Manlius with one 
Roman legion, and five thoufand allied troops, 
inlilted by the conful in the late levy ; with thefe he 
arrived at Tanetum without any interruption, for 
the enemy, through fear, had retired at his approach. 
At the fame time Publius Cornelius, having raifed a 
new legion, in the room of that which had been fent 
with the praetor, fet out from the -city with fixty 
ihips of war ; and coafting along Etruria, Liguria, 
and the Salyan mountains, he arrived at Marfeilles, 
and pitched his camp m the neareft mouth of the 
Rhone, for that river, dividing itfelf, flows into the 
fea through feveral channels j Tcarcely believing, yet, 
that Hannibal had pafled the Pyrenean mountains. 
But when he learned that he was, even then, em- 
ployed in preparations for palling the Rhone, being 
unable to determine in what place he might meet 
him, and his men being not yet fufficiently recovered 
from the fiitigue of the voyage, he difpatched three 
hundred chofen horfemen, guided by feme Maf- 
filians and auxiliary Gauls, to gain information of 
every particular, and to take a view of the enemy, 
without danger. Hannibal procuring, either by 
thr^ts or prefents, an unmoiefted panage through 
the other provinces, had arrived at the country of 
the Vbka, a powerful -ftate. Thefe poflefled terri- 
torks on both fides of the Rhone, bur, doubting 
tbdii’ ability to repel the Carthaginian from the 
country the hither fide, in order to avail them* 
lelyes ^ fhe'rhrer as a defence, they had tranfported 
alnibft'aH their effects beyond it, and were/eai^ 

4 ' vbL. II. Q o in 
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BOOK in arms to defend the oppohte bank. Hannibal, 
XXL by means of prefents, prevailed on the inhabitants 
Y of the other diftridls pp^tiguous to the river, and 

b!c. 2i 8. thofe of that '^y Hate, who ftaid in thdr 

own habitations, to colled Ihips from every quarter, 
and to build others ; themfelvcs being defirous that 
his army Ihould be tranfported, and their country 
freed, as fpeedily as might be, from the burthen 
of fuch a multitude of men. A valt number of velTels 
therefore were brought together, and of boats rudely 
conllruded for the purpofe of Ihort palTagcs. Others 
were formed by hollowing Angle trees, the Gauls 
firfr (hewing the way; and afterwards the foldiers 
themlelves, encouraged by the plenty of timber, 
and' -likewife by the ealinels of the work, haftily 
formed clumfy hulks to tranfport themfelves and 
their elFeds, rcgardlefs of every other circumftance, 
provided they would but float, and contain a 
burthen. 

XXVII. And now, when all preparatory meafures 
for eifeding their paflfage were completed, the 
enemy, on the farther fide, threatened them with 
a violent oppofition, covering the whole bank with 
horfe and foot. But, in order to remove thefe out 
of his way, Hannibal ordered Hanno, fon of 
Bomilcar, to fet out by night, at the firft watch, 
with a body of forces compofed moftty of Spaniards, 
to march up the river to the difhmce of one day’s 
journey, and then crofling it, as fecretly as poflible, 
to lead round his detachment with all expedition, 
that he mig^t fall on the rear of the enemy when 
fo reqmred. The Gauls, who were given lum 
guides on the occafion, informed him that, ^t the 
difl^ce of about twenty-five &les above that pkee, 
thie river, fpreading round s fmall ifland, uewid 
the paflage, where it divided itfelf, broad^, and 
the channel conf^uottly ihallower. At thu^pl^e^ 

. fidliog timber with the utmoft hadle, they formed 

rafts 
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rafts for carrying over the men, horfes, and other BOOK 
weighty matters. As to^ the Spaniards, they took no XXI. 
trouble about any means of ^veyahce, but thrufting 
their cloaths into leathern ^gs, and relting their B.c.aiS* 
bodies on their bucklers placed under them, fwam 
over the river. The reft of the troops, having alfo 
paired over on the rafts joined together, the)b> en<. 
camped near the river, and being fatigued by the 
march during the nighty and by the labour of the 
work, refrelhed theml'elves with reft for one day, 
while their leader was eameftly ftudying how to 
execute the deftgn in proper feafon. Next day, 

'having marched from thence, they made a lignu, 
by railing a fmoke, that they had efteded their 
palfage, and were not far diftant ; which being per- 
ceived by Hannibal, he gave the iignal for his troops 
to pafs the river. The infantry had the boats 
equipped and in readincfs, and a line of larger 
veflels, with the horfemcn, moll of whom had their 
horfes fwimming near them, crofted higher up the^, 
river, in order to break the force of the current, 
and thereby render the water fmooth for the boats 
palling below. The horfes, for the moll part, were 
led alter the Herns by collars, thofe only excepted 
which had been put on board the Ihips bridled and 
accoutred, in order that the riders, on their landing, 
might have them ready for inftant ufe. 

XXVni. The Gauls ran down to the bank to 
meet them, with various kinds of cries and fongs, 
according to their cuftom, tolling their Ihields above 
their heads, and with their right hands brandilhing 
their javehns, notwithllanding the terrible appear- 
ance of fuch a vaft num^r of Ihips, together with 
the loud roaring, of the river, and the confufed 
clamours of thb mariners and foldiers, both of thofe 
who vere ftro^^ng to force their way through the 
vide&f curretitj and of thofe who from the oppbfite 
' 3^ ' ‘ 0 0 2 banlc 
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BOOK bank encouraged their friends on their paiTage* 
XXI. While they faw fufficient caufe of terror on their 
ffotit, a more terrifying Ihout afTailed them from 

b’c.2i 8! behind, where their camp tiras taken by Hanno. 
Prefently he came up j fo that they were encom- 
pafied by dangers ; fucb a vaft number of foldiers 
being brought by the fhips, and another army quite 
unexpededly prelling on their rear. The Gauls find* 
ing that, inflead of being (he aifailants as they had 
intended, they were even driven from their own 
ground, made off haftily through the cleareff open- 
ing that they could find, and in the utmofl confufion 
difperfed to their fevcral towns. Hannibal now 
looked with contempt on the boifferous menaces of. 
this people, and bringing over the reft of his forces 
at leifure, encamped on the fpot. Various plans, I 
Ihould fuppofe, were projefted for conveying the 
elephants acrols the river, at leaft the accounts 
tranfmitted of the manner in which it was per> 
formed are various. Some relate, that being 
brought all together to the river fide, the fiercelt 
among them was provoked to anger by his keeper, 
who purfued him by fwimming as he fifd into the 
Virater : that this drew down the reft of the herd ; and 
that each, as foon as he loft the bottom, was by the 
mere force of the ftream hurried to the oppofite 
bank. But it is more generally agreed, that they 
were carried over on. rafts; and as this muft have 
appeared the fafer method, it is now. more eafy 
to believe, that the bufinefs was fo effedfed. One 
raft, of two hundred feet in length and fifty in 
breadth, was extended from the bank into the river-, 
the upper part of it being firmly faftened to tholhore 
with feveral ftrong cables, to prevent its being tKirried 
down with the ftream, and this was covered with a 
layer of earth, like a bridge, in order that the 
might, without fear, walk on it as on folid gr^d. 
Aether raft of equal breadth, and one hUndr^i^ 

kmg, 
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long, was Aliened to this, and when the elephants, BOOK 
being driven over the fixed raft as on a road, the XXI. 
females going foremoft, pafTed over to the fmaller y 
one which was joined to % then the ropes with d!c.'*i 8. 
which this latter had been llightly tied were inftantly 
loofed, and it was towed away by feveaal light 
veflels to the other bank. When the firft were thus 
landed, it was brought back for the reft. As'^long 
as they were driven, as it were, on a bridge con- 
ne£l;ed with the land, they fhewed no figns of fear : 
they firft began to be frightened when, the raft 
being fet loofe, they were feparated from the reft, 
and dragged into the deep : then prefling clofe on 
one another, as thofe on the outfide drew back from 
the water, they occafioned a good deal of diforder ; 
but terrified by feeing the water on every fide of 
them, they foon became quiet. Some, indeed, be- 
coming outrageous, tumbled into the river, but their 
own weight rendering them fteady, though their 
riders were thrown off, they cautioufly fearched out 
the fhallow parts, and came fafe to land. 

XXIX. While thus employed in tranfporting the 
elephants, Hannibal had difpatched five hundred 
Numidian horfemen towards the camp of the Ro- 
mans, to difeover where they lay, what were their 
numbers, and, if poffible, what their defigns. This 
detachment of cavalry was met by the three hundred 
Roman horfe, fent, as mentioned above, from the 
mouth of the Rhone. A battle enfued, more furious 
than common, between fuch fmall numbers : for, be- 
fides many wounds, there was a great lofs of lives, 
ndarly equal on both fides, and it was not until the 
Roi^ms were thoroughly fatigued, that the difinay 
and Jlight of the NUmidians yielded them the vi^ry. 

the fide of the conquerors fell one hundred and, 
fixty, not all Romans however, fome of them being 
Gat^ } and of the vanquifhed more than two hun- 

o G 3 dred. 
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BOOK dred. As this prelude, and omen likewife of the 
XXI. war, portended to the Romans a favourable ifliie on 
the whole, fo did it a viftory not unbloody, nor to 
•B.C. *i8. purchafed without a dangerous ^ruggle. After 
this a&ion, the parties returned to their refpeflive 
commanders. On the one hand, Scipio could form 
no determination, farther than to regulate his mea* 
fureS by the defigns and proceedings of the enemy ; 
and, on the other, Hannibal was in doubt, whether 
he fhould continue his march into Italy without in* 
termillion, or come to an engagement with the iirit 
Roman army, that threw itfelf in his way. How- 
ever, from the thoughts of an immediate engage- 
ment he was diverted by the arrival of amballadors 
from the Boians, and of a chieftain called Magalus, 
who, afluring him that they would be his guides on 
the march, and companions in the dangers, recom- 
mended him to referve the firil eifay of his entire 
force for the attack of Italy, and not, previoufly, 
to hazard any diminution of his ilrength. His troops 
feared indeed the enemy, for the memory of the 
former war was not yet obliterated ; but much more 
did they dread the extreme difficulty of the march, 
and the pafiage of the Alps, a matter exceedingly 
formidable, at lead by report, and to people unac- 
quainted with thofe mountains. 

XXX. Hannibal, therefore, as foon as he had 
determined to proceed forward, and direfi his ope- 
rations againil: Italy, called an ailembly of the 
foldiers, and endeavoured, by the different methods 
of reproof and exhortation, to mould their minds to 
^is purpofe. ** He wondered,** he faid, ** what 
** didden terror could have taken poffeifion of breads 
hitherto altvays undaunted. During fuch a num- 
** ber of years in which they carried arm^' 

** were conftantly viflorious j nor had left Spam until 
** all the nations and countries comprehended be- 

“ tween 
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tween the two oppoHte feas were under fubje£h‘on BOOK 
to Carthage. Then, feized with indignation at XXI. 
the Roman people demanding that every perfon, h'T'' — ^ 
concerned in the fiege of Saguntum, mould be b C.fiS. 
delivered into their hands as criminals, they had 
paifed the Iberus, refolved to exterminate the 
Roman race, and to fet the world at liberty. No 
one, at that time, thought the march too* long, 
though they were to continue it from the fetting 
place of the fun to that of its rifing. Now, when 
they faw by far the greater part of the journey 
accompliihed, after conquering the obftruflions 
of the Pyrenean forefts, in the midft of the lierceft 
nations ; after eflfefting their paflage over fo great 
a river as the Rhone, in the face of fo many 
thoufands of Gauls oppoilng them; nay, when 
they had the Alps within view, the other fide of 
wduch was a part of Italy, jufl: in the gates of 


“ their enemy’s cour.try, they grew weary and 
halted — Was it that they conceived the Alps to 
** be any thing more than high mountains ? Suppofe 
“ them higher than the fummits of the Pyrenees : 
furely no part of the earth reached to the heaven, 
nor was of a height infuperable by mankind. 
“ Thefe eminences in reality were inhabited, culti- 
** vated, produced and fupported animals. Were 
** they pafiable by fmall parties, and impaflable by 
“ armies? Thofe very ambaifadors, before their 
** eyes, had not been carried aloft on wings over 
** the Alps. Neither had their ancefiors been 
** natives of the foil, but fettlers, who came from 


** other countries into Italy, and who crofied with 
** fafety thofe fame hills, often in, vafi: bodies, with 
their wives and children, as other colonies 


** migrate. To a foldier carrying nothing with 
** him but the implements of war, what could be 
** impa£&ble or infuperable? In order to gain 
** pofli^fion of Saguntum, what toils, what dangers 

G o 4 “ did 
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did they not undergo, for the fpace of e^bt 
months? Now, when their objeA was Rome, 
the capital of the world, what difficulty or danger 
Ihould be deemed capable of retarding the enter* 
prize ? The Gauls formerly made themfelves 
mailers of thofe very places which the Carthagi- 
nians defpaired of approaching. Either, therefore, 
they muu yield the fuperiority in fpirit and courage 
to that nation, wliich, during a fhort time pall, they 
had fo frequently overcome ; or they mull look 
for the termination of their march, in the field 
lying between the TiBer and the walls of Rome.’* 

XXXI. When by thefe exhortations he had re- 
animated their courage, he ordered them to take 
refrelhment, and prepare for a march. On the 
following day, he proceeded upwards along the bank 
of the Rhone, diredling his route towards the interior 
parts of Gaul ; not becaufe that was the more dire£l 
road to the Alps, but becaufc he thought that the 
farther he withdrew from the fea, the left probability 
there would be of his meeting with the Romans, 
with whom he did not intend to come to battle, 
until he Ihould have arrived in Italy. After a march 
of four days, he came to the Illand. Here the rivers 
Kara and Rhone, which run down from different 
parts of the Alps, after encompaffing a pretty large 
trafl of ground, unite their ilreams, and the plain 
enclofed between them is called the Illand. ' The 
adjacent country is inhabited by the Allobrog.es, a 
nation, even in thofe times, inferior to none in Gaul 
in power and reputation, but at that jun£lure weakened 
by difeord. Two brothers difputed the fovereignty. 
The^elder, who had been invelled with the govern- 
ment, by name Brancus, was difpoll'effed by the 
younger brother, and a combination of the younger 
^en ; on which fide, though there was lefs jullice, 
th«e was more llrength. Moll opj^unely, : the 
parties in this dilTenfion referred their pretenfions 
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to the judgment of Hannibal, who bdng appointed BOOK 
arbitrator of the difputed fovereignty, gave a deciflon XXI. 
agreeable to the fenfe of the fenate, and of the prin- 
cipal men in the Hate; that the government fhould s 
be reftored to the elder. In requital of which favour, 
he was aflifted with a fupply of provifions, and plenty 
of all kind of necelTaries, particularly of cloathing, 
which the terrible accounts of the cold of the .fiigher 
regions made it neceffary to provide. After fettling 
the difputes of the Allobroges, though now bent 
on proceefding to the Alps, he took not the direct 
road thither, but turned to the left into the country 
of the Tricaftines; thence, through the extreme 
boundaries of the Vocontian territory, he advanced 
into that of the Tricorians, mueeting- no obilrudion 
until he came to the river Druentia. This alfo, 
deriving its fdurce from the Alps, is, of all the rivers 
in Gaul, the moft difficult to pafs ; for, though con* 
veying a vail body of v.ater, it admits not the ufe of 
ffiips ; becaufe, being confined by no banks, it 
flows in feveral, and not always the fame channels, 
continually forming new fhallows, and new whirl- 
pools, fo that a perfon is in danger of miffing his 
way ; and belides, rolling down loofe gritty fliones, 
the footing is unfteady. Happening too, at that 
time, to be'fwelled by rains, it caufed the utmofi 
diforder among the troops on their paffiige, and 
which was much increafed by thar own hurry and 
confufed clamours. 

XXXII. In about three days after Hannibal's 
moving from the bank of the Rhone, the conful 
Publius Cornelius had come with his forces, in order - 
of battle, to the camp of the enemy, intatdii^ to 
fight them without delay. But finding the ibrmca* 
dons abandoned, tuid concluding that, as they had 
got ;^e ftart of him (b hr, it would be difficult to 
owtvddte them, he marchtkl back to the fea, wbeae 
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BOOK his fhips lay ; for he judged that he might thus with 
XXI. greater eafe and fafety meet Hannibal on his defcent 
from the Alps. However, not to leave Spain, the 

b!c.3i 8. province which the lots had affigned to his care, 
deftitute of the aid of Roman troops, he fent his 
brother Cneius Scipio, with the greater part of his 
forces, againft Hafdrubal, with the expe^ation not 
merefy of proteding old allies, and acqmring new, 
put of driving him out of Spain. He himfelf, with 
a very fmall force, repaired to Genoa, propofing, 
with the army which was Rationed on the Po, to 
provide for the fecurity of Italy. From the Druenda, 
Hannibal, pafSng through a tra£f in general level, 
without any moleftation from the Gauls inhabiting 
thofe regions, arrived at the Alps. And now, not* 
withftanding that the men had already conceived 
notions of the fcene from report, which, in cafes 
capable of mifreprefentation, generally goes beyond 
the truth, yet the prefent view exhibited fuch objects 
as renewed all their terrors ; the height of the moun* 
tains, the fnows almoft touching the iky, the wretched 
huts fianding on the cliffs, the cattle and beads 
fliivering with the cold, the people fqualid and in 
uncouth dre&, all things, in Ihort, animate and inqpi* 
mate diffened with frod, beiides other circumdances 
more (hocking to the fight than can be reprefented 
in words. As they marched up the fird acclivities, 
they beheld the eminences which hung over them 
covered with parties of the mountaineers, who, if they 
had poded themfelves in the vallies out of view, and, 
rulhing out fuddenly, had made an unexpected attack, 
mud have occafion^ the mod terrible bavock and 
difmay. Hannibal commanded the troops to halt, and 
having difcovered from fome Gauls, whom he fent 
forward to examine the ground, that there was no 
pa^ge on that fide, encamped in the wided v^l^ 
which he could find, where the whole circuit around 
confided of rocks and predjnces. Then,^ having 

S^el 
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gsuned intelligence by means of the fame Gauls, (who BOOK 
differed not much from the others in language or man* , 

ners, and who had entered into convcrfation with them,) 
that the pals was blocked up only by day, and that, B.C. 318*. 
at nightj they feparated to their feveral dwellings, 
he advanced at the firft dawn to the eminences, as if 
with the delign of forcing his way through thp pafs. 

This feint he carried on through the whole day, his 
men at the lame time fortifying a camp in the fpot 
where they were drawn up. As foon as he under* 

Hood that the mountaineers had retired from the 
heights,' and withdrawn their guards, he made, for a 
Ihow, a greater number of fires than was propor* 
tioned to the troops who remained in the camp, and, 
leaving behind the baggage, with the cavalry and the 
greateft part of the infants, he himfelf with a light- 
arnried band, compofed of the molt daring men in 
the army, pulhed rapidly through the pafs, and took 
poll on thole very eiuinences of which the enemy 
had been in polTeffion. 

XXXIII. At the firll dawn of the next day, the 
red of the army began to march forward. By this 
time the mountaineers, on a fignal givoi, were 
coming together out of their fortrelfes to their ufual 
ftation } when, on a fudden, they perceived 'a part 
of the enemy over their heads in polfelfion of their 
own Itrqng pod, and the red palling along the road. 

Both thete circumdances driking them at once, 
they were for fome time incapable of thought, or 
of turning their eyes to any other objed. After- 
wards, when they obferved the confiifion in the 
pafs, and that the body of the enemy was diford«ed 
on their march, by the hurry among themfelves, 
nnd particularly by the unrulinels of the afir^hted 
faorfes, it was imagined that, to augment in any 
d^ree the terror und« which they already la- 
botu^,' were efie^ually to dedroy them: th^ 

: . therefore 
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BOOK ther^ord ran down the rocks in an oblique (^re£iion 
yxi. throqgh pathlefs and circuitous ways, which habitual 
Y r’cw P*"*^*^® rendered eafy to them : and now the Car- 
B.c/aiS. thaginians had to contend, at once, with the Gauls 
and the difadvantage of the ground } and there was 
a greater ftruggle among themfelves than with the 
enemy, for every one ftrove to get firft out of dan- 
ger. But the greateft diforder was occalioned by 
the horfes, which, affrighted at the diffonant cla- 
mours, multiplied by the echoes 'from the woods 
and vallies, became nearly unmanageable ; and when 
they happened to receive a ftroke or a wound, grew 
fo' unruly as to overthrow numbers of men, and 
heaps of bag^ge of all forts ; and as there were 
abrupt precipices on each llde of the pafs, their 
violence call down many to an immenfe depth, fo 
that the fall of fuch great maffes produced a dread- 
ful effect. Although thefc.were fhocking fights to 
Hannibal, yet he kept his place for a while, and 
rellrained the troops that were, with him, left he 
Ihould increafe the tumult and confufion. After- 
wards, fedng the line of the army broken, and 
that there was danger of their being wholly deprived 
of their baggage, in which cafe the effecting of their 
pafl&ge would anfwer no purpofe, he haftened down 
^m the higher ground; and while, by the mere 
rapidity of his motion, he difperfed the forces of 
the enemy, he at the fame time increafed the con- 
fulion among his own. But this, when the roads 
were cleared by the flight of the mountaineers, was 
inftantly remedied, and the whole army was loon 
brought through t^ pafe not only without difturb- 
ance, but almoft without nolle. He then feized a foit. 
whicb- was the caphsd of that diftrid, and feverai 
villages that lay round it, and fed his army for three 
with cattk taken from the fu^tives. Duru^ 
three days, as tie was not incommoded ^ die 
momitsmoers, nor much by the nature ! of 

S ground, 
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ground, he made a confiderable progrefs in his BOOK 
inarch. » XXL ^ 

XXXIV. He then reached the territory of another g'c. ail*, 
ftate, which was thickly inhabited for a mountain* 
ous country: there, he was very near fuffering a 
defeat, not by open force, but by his own arts, 
treachery and ambufh. Some m^ of advanced 
age, governors of their forts, came to the Cartha* 
ginian as ambalTadors, with humble reprefentations, 
that “ as the calamities of others had afforded 

them a profitable leflbn, they wifhed to make 
** trial of the friendlhip, rather than of the ffrength, 

** of the Carthaginians. That they were, there- 
“ fore, refolved to yield obedience to all his com- 
** mands, and requeffed him to accept of provifions 
** and guides on his march, and hoffages to enfure 
** the performance of thrir engagements.** Hanni- 
bal nrither haftily crediting, nor yet flighting their 
offers, left, if rejefted, they might declare openly 
againft him, after returning a favourable anfwer, 
accepted the hoftages, and made ufe of the pro- 
viflon which they had, of their own accord, brought 
to the road ; but followed the guides, not as through 
a friendly country, but with the ftrideft order in his 
march. The elephants and cavalry compofed the 
van, and he himfelf followed with the main body of 
the infantry, carefully infpeding every particular. 

On their coming into a road narrower than the reft, 
confined, on one fide, by an impending hill, the 
barbarians riling upon all fides from places where 
they had lain concealed, af&iled them in front and 
reaV) in clcde and in diftant fight, rolling dovim alib 
huge rocks on the troops. The moft numerous 
body prefix on the rear. There, the main force of 
infantry was ready to oppofe them; but had not 
that beat very ftrohg, it muft undoubtedly, in fuch 

a diffi- 
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B O O K a difficult pafs, have fufiered very great lofs ; even 
XX I. as the cafe flood, it was brought to the extremity of 
danger, and almofl to deurufUon. For whilft 
b’c. 2t8. Hannibal hefitated to lead down his horfemen into 
the narrow road, though he had left no kind of 
fupport at the back of the infantry, the moun> 
taineecs, rufhing acro&and breaking through between 
the two divifions of the army, took poffeffion ef the 
pafs, and Hannibal fpent one night feparated from 
his cavalry and baggage. 

XXXV. ‘Next day, the barbarians having re* 
laxed the violence of their attacks in the center, 
the troops were re-united, and carried through the 
defile, but not without lofs; the deftrudtion, how- 
ever, was £p:eater among the beafls of burthen than 
among the men. Thenceforward, the mountaineers 
made their attacks in fmaller parties, more like 
robbers than an army; at one time, on the van; 
at another, on the rear ; jufl as the ground happened 
to afford them an advantage, or as ftragglers advanc- 
ing before the reft, or ftaying behind, gave them 
an opportunity. As the driving the elephants 
through the narrow roads, even with all the hafte 
that could be made, occafioned much lofs of time, - 
fo wherever they went, they eSefrually fecured the 
troops from the enemy, who bong unaccuftomed 
to fuch creatures, dared not to come near them. 
On the ninth day the army completed the afeent to 
the fummit of the Alps, moftly through pathlels 
trafls and wrong roads, into which they had been 
led, either by the treachery of thdr guides, or, 
when thefe were not trailed, ralhly, on me ftraigth 
of theif own conjedures, following the courfes of 
the vallies. .On the fummit they remained encamped 
two days, in order to refrefh the foldiers, who were 
fpent with toil and fighting; and, in this tifoe, 
fevml of the beafts, vraich had fallen among the 
. rocks. 
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rocks, following the trads of the army, came into BOOK 
the camp. Hred as the troops were, of ftruggling XXL 
’ fo long with hardfliips, they found thdr terrors 
very much increafed by a fsill of fnow, this being 
the feafon of the fetting of the conftellation of the 
Pleiades*. The troops were put in motion with 
the fird light; and as they marched flowly«over 
ground which was entirely covered with fnow, de- 
jedion and defpair being drongly marked in every 
face, Hannibal went forward before the dandards, 
and ordering the foldiers to halt on a projeding 
eminence, from which there was a wide-extended 
profped, made th^ take a view of Italy, and of 
the plains about the Po, iiretching along the foot 
of the mountains; then told them, that they 
** were now fcaling the walls, not only of Italy, but 
“ of the city of Rome. That all the reft would be 
** plain and fmooth, and after one, or, at mod, a 
** iecond battle, they would have the bulwark and 
** ^pital of Italy in their power and difpofal.** 

The army then began to advance, the enemy now 
deiidin^ from any farther attempts on them, except 
by trifling parties for pillaging, as opportunity of- 
fered. But the way was much more difficult than it 
had been in the afcent ; the declivity, on the Italian 
fide of the Alps, being, in mod places, fhorter, and 
confequently more perpendicular; while the whole 
way was narrow and flippery, fo that the foldiers 
could not prevent their feet from Aiding, nor, 
if they made the lead falfe dep, could they, on 
falling, dop themfelves in the place; and thus 
men and beads tumbled promifcuoufly over one 
another. 

XXZVl. They then came to a ridge much nar- 
rower than the others, and compofM of rock fo up- 


* The beginning of November. 


right, 
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BOOK right, that a light-armed foldier, making the trial, 
XXL could with much difficulty, by laying hold of bufhes 
and roots, which appeared here and there, accom- 
b!c.2i 1 plilh the defcent. In this place the precipice, ori- 
ginally great, had, by a late falling away of the 
earth, been increafed to the depth of at leall; one 
thouf&nd feet. Here the cavalry Hopped, as if at 
the end of their journey, and Hannibal, wondering 
vhat could be the caufe of the troops halting, was 
told that the cliff was impaffable. Then going up 
himfelf to view the place, it feemed clear to him 
that he muff lead his army in a circuit, though ever 
fo great, and through trafts neter trodden before. 
That way, however, was found to be impra£i;icable.' 
The old fnow, indeed, had become hard, and being 
covered with the new of a moderate depth, the 
men found good footing as they walked through it ; 
but wbenr that was diffolved by the treading of fo 
many men and beads, they then trod on the nailed 
ice below. Here they were much impeded, becaufe 
the foot could take no hold on the fmooth ice, and 
was betides the more apt to flip, on account of the 
declivity of the ground ; and whether they attempted 
to rife, either by the aid of hands or knees, thcfe 
flipping, they fell again; add to this, that there 
were neither flumps nor roots within reach, on 
which they could lean for fupport; fo that they 
wallowed in the melted fnow on one entire furface 
of flippery ice. This the cattle fometimes pene- 
trated as loon as their feet reached the lower bed, 
and fometimes, when they lofl their footing, by 
flriking more ftrongly with their hoofs in flriving 
to ^eep themfelves up, they broke it entirely 
through; fo that the greatefl part of them, as if 
caught in traps, ftuck faff in the hard and de^ ice. 

XXXVII. At length, after men and begfls were 
heartily tiidgued to no purpofe, they fixed a camp 

on 
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on the fummit, having with very great difficulty BOOK 
cleared even the ground which that required, fo XXI. 
great was the quantity of fnow to be dug and cax*- v— ^ 

tied off. The loldiers were then employed to make 
a way down the fteep, through which alone it was * * * * 
poffible to effed a paffage ; and, as it was neceffary 
to break the mafs, they felled and lopped a niynber 
of huge trees which ftood near, which they raifed 
into a vail pile, and as foon as a fmart wind arofe, 
to forward the kindling of it, fet it on fire, and 
then, when the ffone was violently heated, made 
it crumble to pieces by pouring on vinegar. When 
the rock was thus disjointed, by the power of 
the heat, they opened a way through it with 
iron inffruments, and inclined the defcents in fuch 
a manner, that not only the beads of burthen, 
but even the elephants, could be brought down. 

Four days were fpen^ about this rock, during which 
the cattle were nearly dedrpyed by hunger, for 
the fummits are, fur the mod part, bare, and what* 
ever little padure there might have been, was 
covered by the fnow. In the lower parts are 
vallies and fome hills, which enjoying the benefit 
of the fun, with rivulets at the fide of the woods, 
are better fuited to become the refidence of human 
beings. There the horfes were fent out to padure, 
and the men, fatigued with their labour on the 
road, allowed to red for three days. They then 
defcended into the plains, where the climate, and 
likewife the temper of the inhabitants, were of a 
dill milder cad. 


XXXVIII. In this manner, as nearly as can be 
afcertained, they accomplifhed their paffage into 
Italy, in the fifth month, according to fome authors, 
after leaving New Carthage, having fpent fifteen 
days in cro&ig the Alps. As to what number of 
forces Hannibal had when he arrived in Italy, writers 
VOL. n. H H by 
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BOOK no means agree. Thofe'who ftate them at the 
XXL higheft, make them amount to one hundred thoufand 
foot, and twenty thoufand horfe; while thofe who ftate 
b!c. ais! loweft, fay twenty thoufand foot, and fix 

* of horfe. The authority of Lucius Cincius Alimen* 
tus, who writes that he was taken prifoner by Hannibal, 
would have the greateft weight with me, did he not 
confound the number, by adding the Gauls and Li- 
gurians. He fays that, including thefe, (who it is 
more probable however flocked to him afterwards, 
and fo fome writers aflert,) there were brought into 
Italy eighty thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe ; 
and that he heard from Hannibal himfelf, that from 
the time of his palling the Rhone, he had loft thirty- 
fix thoufand men, together with a vaft number of 
horfes, and other beaus of burthen, before he left 
the country of the Tauriiuans, the next nation to the 
Gauls, as he went down into Italy. That he came 
through this ftate, is agreed on by all ; I am there- 
fore the more furprifra at its remaining doubtful 
by what road he crofled the Alps; and that the 
opinion fliould commonly prevail, that he pafled 
over the Pennine hill, and that from thence that 
fummit of thefe mounmins ^ot its name. Coelius fays, 
that he pafled over the hill of Cremo. Either of 
thefe pafles would have led him not into the territory 
of the Taurinians, but through that of the moun- 
taineers, called Salaflians, to the Libuan Gauls. Nor 
is it probable, that thofe roads into hither Gaul fliould, 
at that time, have been open; thofe, efpecially, which 
lead to the Pennine hill, would have been blocked 
up by nations half German. And befides, if the 
aflertions of the inhabitants be admitted as an aigu- 
ment of any wdght, it mull be allowed, that the 
Veragrians, the inhalntants of that very hill, doiy 
that the name was given to thefe mountains firom 
any pa&ge of the Carthaginians, and allege that it 
was fo named from a perfon, called by the moun- 

taineers 
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taineers Penninus, worfhipped as a divinity on the BOOK 
higheft top. XXI.^ 

XXXIX. Hannibal had now a ^vourable oppor- 
tunity for commencing his operations; the Tauri* 
nians, the nation lying neareft in his way, being at 
war with’ the Infubriaiis. But he could not j}ut his 
forces under arms to al&A; either party, becaufe they 
now felt molt fenlibly, while endeavouring to re- 
medy them, the maladies which they had before 
contra^ed. I]pr reft after toil, plenty after fcarcity, 
and care of their perfons after a courfe of filth and 
naftinefs, produced little effedt in the various dif- 
orders of thole whofe bodies were grown Iqualid and 
filthy to a degree of brutality. This confideration 
induced the coilful Publius Cornelius, as foon as he 
arrived with the fleet at Pifte, though the army which 
he received from Manlius and Atiiius was compofed 
of raw troops, and difpirited by their late difgraces, 
to haften to the Pu, in order that he might engage 
the enemy before he Ihould recover his vigour. 

But by the time tfie conful came to Placentia, Han- 
nibal had moved from his poll, and had taken by 
Itorm a city of the Taurinians, the metropolis of 
the nation, becaufe it had refufed an offer of his 
friendlUp; and he would have drawn over to his 
fide, either by their fears or inclinations, all the 
Gauls dwelling near the Po, had not the fudden 
arrival of Cornelius, when they were watching for 
an occafion of revolting, put a Hop to their mea- 
fures. Hannibal likewife advanced towards them 
from the country of the Taurinians, in expedlation 
that, as they had not yet refolved what party they 
would join, his prefence might determine them in 
his favour. The armies were now almoft within 
view of each other, and the leaders, though not yet 
thoroughly acquainted, brought with them a de^ee 
of mutual adiwr&tion: for the name of Hanmbal, 
evoi before the deftrq^on of Saguntum, was highly 

H H a famed 
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BOOK famed among the Romans; and the very circum« 
XXI. (lance of Scipio having been particularly chofen 
for the command, fuppofed him a perfon of ex- 
B.C,ai8. traordinary merit. They were exalted ftill higher 
in each other’s opimon ; Scipio by the celerity with 
which, though left behind in Gaul, he had met Han- 
nibal atihis coming down into Italy : Hannibal, by 
having not only formed but executed the daring 
defign of palling over the Alps. Scipio, however, 
hrll crolTed the Po, and removed his camp to the 
river Ticinus ; where, wilhing to encourage his fol- 
diers before he led them out to battle, he addrefied 
them in a fpeech to this effefl. 

XL. “ Soldiers, if I were marching to battle at 
“ the head of the army which I had with me in 
** Gaul, I (hould have thought it needlefs to ufe any 
“ words to you : for wl^ exhort either thofe horfe- 
** men, who, without difficulty, defeated the enemy’s 
** cavalry at the river Rhone; or thofe legions, 
** with whom 1 purfued this fame enemy, and ob- 
** tained, by their refuiing to fight, and aflually fly* 
** ing before us, an acknowledgment of viflory f in 
“ the prefent ftate of things, as that army, which 
was enliiled for the province of Spain, is em* 
« ployed with my brother Cnirius Scipio, under my 
** aufpices, in the place where it was the will of the 
fenate, and people of Rome, that it fhould be 
employed ; and that I, in order that you might 
have a conful to lead you againfl; Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians, have taken a voluntary part in 
** this Cornell ; as a new commander, I think it re- 
** quifite to fpeak a few words to foldiers who are 
** jiew to me. Now that you Ihould not be unac* 
r* quainted either with the nature of the war, or with 
^ ** the enemy ; know, foldiers, that you are to fight 

' ** againll men whom, in the former war, you con* 
** quered both on land and fea; Grom whom you 
*< have exacted tribute, for twen^ years pall ; from 

“ whom 
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^ whom you took, and iltll hold, Sicily and Sar» BOOK 
dinia, the prizes of your vidory. In the prefent XXI. 
difpute, confequently, the fpirit of the parties will 
be — ^yours, that of conquerors ; theirs, that of men b!c.*»i^ 
conquered. Nor is it confidence, but neceflity, 
which now prompts them to fight: unlefs you 
fuppofe, that thofe, who avoided fighting, when 
their force was entire, have acquired greater con- 
fidence, after the lofs of two-thirds of thdr in- 
fantry and cavalry, in the pafTage over the Alps ; 
after greater numbers have perifhed than furvivc. 

But it may be faid, they are few indeed, but vi- 
gorous in mind and body, having a power and 
urength no force can withftand. On the con- 
trary, they are but the refemblance, mere fhadows 
of men, rendered lifelefs by hunger, cold, filth, 
and naftinefs; battered and difabled among the 
rocks and precipices. Add to this, their joints 
benumbed, their finews flifFened, their limbs 
fhrivelled by 'he froft, their armour fhattcred 
and broken, their horfes lamed and enfeebled. 

Such is the infantry, fuch the cavalry, with 
whom you are to fight. You will have to deal, 
not with enemies, but the remains of enemies* 

And nothing do I fear more, than left, before 
you come to a battle, the Alps may appear to 
have conquered Hannibal. But perhaps it was 
right that it fhould be fo; that, againft a na- 
tion and commander, guilty of a breach of 
treaties, the Gods themlelves fhould commence 
the war, and break the force of the enemy ; and 
that we who, next to the Gods, were the party 
injured, fhould then take it up, and carry it on 
to a conclufion. 


** XLI. In what I fay on this head, 1 am not 
afraid of being fufpef):^ of oftentatious boafting, 
** for the puipofe of encouraging you, while my 
“ real fendments are different. I might have pro- 
HH ^ ** ceeded 
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O O K ** ceSeded with my army into Spain, my own pro 
XXI. vince, to which I had gone part of the wayj 
“ where I fliould have had my brother to aflift me 
Itiit “ in council, and to fhare the danger j and, inftead 
“ of Hannibal, I ihould have had Hafdrubal to 
** contend with ; and, certainly, a lefs difficult war 
to nonage. Neverthelefs, as 1 failed along the 
“ coaft of Gaul, having heard of the approach of 
“ this enemy, I landed, feni forward my cavalry, 
“ and moved my camp to the Rhone In a battle, 
“ fought by the cavalry, *^hc only part of my forces 
“ which had an opportuT’ity of fighting, the enemy 
was routed ; and becaufe I could not, on land, 
“ overtake their body of infantry, which was car- 
** ried away with all the rapidity of flight, I re- 
“ turned to my fhips, and with the utmoft expe- 
“ dition that I could make, through fuch a long 
“ circuit by fea and land, I have met him at the 
foot of the Alps. Now, whether do I appear 
to have fallen in unawares with this formidable 
foe, while I wifhed to decline a conteft with him, 
“ or to have defignedly thrown myfelf in the way 
** of his route, to challenge and force him to a trial 
“ of ftrength ? I feel a ftrong defire to try whether, 
in thefe twenty years part, the earth has all at 
** once produced a new breed of Carthaginians ; or 
** whether they are the fame with thofe who fought 
** at the illands j£gates, whom you ranfomed at 
Eryx at a valuation of eighteen denari* a<head ; 
** and whether this Hannibal be, as he reprefents 
himfelf, another Hercules, equally renowned for 
** his expeditions ; or one left by his father, a Jfub- 
“ je€l, a tributary, and flave to the Roman people } 

** who, if he were not flruck with madne&, as a 
punilhment for the guilt of his behaviour at Sa- 
** gyuitum, would refleft, if not on the conquefl of 
** his country, at leafl: on the a^ of his own family ; 
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on his father, on the treaties written by the hand BOOK 
“ of Hamilcar ; who, in obedience to the com- XXI. 

• ** mands of our conful, withdrew his forces from y 

Eryx ; who, agitated with extreme forrow, ac- B.C. 21I! 
“ cepted the burthenfome conditions impofed on 
“ the conquered Carthaginians, and figned an en- 
gagement to evacuate Sit ily, and to pay tribute 
“ to the Roman people. Wherefore, foldiers, I wifh 
“ that you may fight, not only with the fame fpirit 
which you ufually fliew againil' other foes, but 
“ with a degree of refentmeut anu indignation, as if 
you faw your own flavet liuldenly taking arms 
“ againfi you. We might luvt' kept them Thut up 
“ at Eryx, until they periflie I w iiu hunger, the fe- 
vereft fuffering tliat man can undergo ; we might 
“ have carried over our victorious fleet to Africa j 
** and, in the fpace of a few days, without oppofition, 

** have demoliihed Carthage. At their fuppU- 
cations, we grar ed pardon : we gave them li» 

“ berty to depart fiom the place were we held 
“ them confined ; after conquering them, we made 
“ peace with them ; afterwards, when they were 
“ diftreifed by a war in Africa, we conlidered 
** them as entitled to our piotedion. In return 
“ for thefe favours, they follow the lead of a hot- 
brained youth, and come to invade our coun> 

“ try. I wilh, that on our fide, this contefl: was 
“ merely for gloi y, and not for iafety. We are 
** not to fight about the poflkflion of Sicily and 
“ Sardinia, the fubjeds of the former difpute, but 
in defence of Italy; neither is there another 
** army behind us, which, if we fail to conquer, 
might withlland the enemy ; nor are there other 
Alps, during his paflage over which new forces 
** might be procured. Here, foldiers, we muft 
** wMote a (land, as if we were fighting under the 
« walls of Rome. Let every one perfuade him- 
fdf, that he is proteOing with his arms, not only 
** bis own perfon, but his jvife, and bis infiuit chil- 
H H 4 “ dren. 
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BOOK “ dren. Nor let him confider, folely, his own do- 
XXI. “ meftic concerns, but frequently refled, that the 
“ fenate and people of Rome look for fafety at our 
B.C.218. ** hands; that our ftrength, and our courage, are 
now to determine, what will henceforth be the 
** condition of that city and of the* Roman em- 
“ pire. ' 


XLII. Thus, on the fide uf the Romans, was the 
conful employed. Hannibal, choofing to roufe the 
courage of his foldiers by the exhibition of fads be- 
fore he made ufe of words, formed his troops in a 
circle, and then placed in the middle the prifoners 
taken on the mountains, bound in fetters ; when, 
fuch arms as are ufed by the Gauls being thrown at 
their feet, he ordered an interpreter to alk, whether 
any of them were willing, on the condition of being 
releafed from bonds, — and, in cafe of proving vido- 
rious, of receiving each a horfe and armour, — to 
hazard his life in a combat ? They all, to a man, 
called for arms and the combat ; and when lots were 
call, to Angle out the parties, every one wiflied him- 
felf to be the fortunate perfon who fhould be chofen 
for the trial : while he on whom it had fidlen, 
dancing according to their cufiom, eagerly fnatched 
up the arms, full of fpirit, and exulting with joy, 
his companions congratulating him on his good for- 
tune. While they were fighting, fuch were the fen- 
fiitions excited in the breafts, not only of their 
comrades, but of the fpedators in general, that 
the fate of thofe who died bravely, was deemed 
not lefs happy than that of the fuccefsful com- 
batants. 

XLIII. The minds of his men being thus afleded 
by the fight of feveral pairs of combatants, he difmified 
the remainder ; and then, fummoning an aflembly, 
addreflfed them, it is fiiid, in the following manner : 

If, foldiers, you form a judgment of your own 

** circum- 
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“ drcumfliances, on the fame principles 'which ac- BOOK 
“ tuated you juft now, on the exhibition of a cafe XXI. 

“ wherein others were concerned, we are con- 
“ querors. For that fpedacle was not intended as ai8* 
a gratifcation to you, but a piifture in fome fort 
** of your own fituation. Indeed, I know not whe- 
ther fortune has not impofed on you ftill ftrongcr 
** bonds, and a more powerful neceillty, for ufing 
** arms than on your prifoners. You are inclofed, 

** on the right and left, by two feas, without fo 
much as even a fingle fhip to aid an efcape : 

“ hemmed in on the front by the Po, a river larger 
** and more violent than the Rhone ; and behind by 
the Alps, which in your full ftrength and vigour, 

“ you paffed, not without the utmoft dilHculty. 

“ Here, foldiers, where you- have firft met the 
** enemy, you muft conquer or die ; and the fame 
** fortune which compels you to fight, holds out to 
** you prizes of v dory ; greater than which, men 
** feldom wifti for at the hands of the immortal 


“ gods. Were we, by our bravery, to recover 
only Sicily and Sardinia, ravifhed from our fa- 
thers, thefe would be a very ample recompence, 
“ But whatever the Romans have acquired and 
** amaifed, . in confequence of their numerous tri- 
** umphs, the whole of this, together with the 
** owners, is to become your property. Animated 
“ then, by the profped of fo rich a fpoil, take 
“ arms, with the favour of the gods. You have 
** been, hitherto, employed in the purfuit of cattle, 
** through the wafte mountains of Lufitania and 
** Celtiberia, 'without any profpeid of emolument 
“ from fo many toils and dangers. It is now 
** time to make profitable and rich campaigns j 
** and that, after meafuting fuch a length of way, 
** through fo many mountains and rivers, and fo 
** many armed nations, you be at laft abundantly 
** rewarded for your labour. Here fortune has 
** fixed the period of your toils; here, on your 

“ finifhing 
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BOOK “ finifliing your courfe of fervice, will flie give 
“ you ample retribution. And do not imagine 
Y.R.534. “ viftory to be as difficult, as the charader of 
B.C.218. “ the war is important. Often has a defpifcd enemy 
ntaintained a bloody contcft, and renowned na> 
“ tions and kings been vanquilhed by exertions of 
“ verjr moderate force. For, felting afide fingly 
“ the "'prefent fplendour of the Roman name, in 
“ what one particular are they to be compared with 
“ you? Not to mention your fervice, for the laft 
** twenty years, performed with fo great bravery 
“ and fo great fuccefs, you have effeded a march to 
this place from the pillars of Hercules, from the 
“ ocean, and the reraoteft limits of the world ; open- 
“ ing your way, with your vid^orious arms, through 
“ fo many of the fierceft nations of Spain and Gaul. 
“ You will now fight with an army of raw troops, 
“ who, during this very fummer, were beaten, 
** routed, and befieged by the Gauls ; who, as yet, 
** neither know, nor are known by their com- 
“ manders. Ought I, if not born, at leaft educated, 
** in the very tent of that molt illuftrious general 
** my hither *, I who have fubdued both Spain and 
** Gaul} the conqueror, likewife, not only of the 
Alpine tribes, but what is much more, of the 
** Alps themlelves ; ought I to put myfelf in 
comparifon with fuch a commander as theirs ? a 
** general of fix months ftanding, who ran away 
** from his own army ; to whom, if any one, taking 
away the enfigns from both, fhould ffiew this day 
the Carthaginians, and the Romans, 1 am confi* 

“ dent that he would not know of which army he 
was conful. On my part, foldiers, 1 efleem it a 
okcumftance of no trivial import, that there is 
** not one of you who has not often been an eye* 
witnds of my performing fome military exploit ; 

*« and to whom, on the other’ hand, 1 caimot, 

** as having been a fpedfator and witneis of his 
** bravery, recount his own honourable ads, witn the 
9 ** marks 
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** marks of time and place. At the head of troops BOOK 
“ whom I have a thoufand times honoured with XXI. 

praifes and prefents, I, who have been a pupil to 
“ you all, before I became your commander, lhall b.C. fiS.' 
“ enter the field againft men unknowing and un- 
“ known to each other.” 


“ XLIV. On whatever fide I turn my eyes, 
“I fee fpirit and firmnefs; a veteran body of 
infantry, cavalry compofcd of the moft gallant 
“ nations ; you our moft brave and faithful allies, 
“ and you, Carthaginians, ready to fight in the 
caufe of your country, and at the fame time 
with the julteft rcfentment. We are the al- 
“ failants in the war, and are carrying an invafion 
“ into Italy ; we fhall fight therefore with fo much 
the greater boldnels. and courage, as he who 
makes the attack, has ever more confidence and 
fpirit, than he who Hands on the defenfive. Be- 
Tides, we are inflamed and ftimulated by reflec- 
tions on paft fufferings, by injuries and indignities : 
“ for, firft, they infilled, that I, your leader, fliould 
be delivered up to punifhment, with every one 
** concerned in the fiege of Saguntum. Had we 
been put into their hands, there is no degree of 
“ torture which they would not have made us fuffer. 
“ That nation, fo unbounded are its cruelty and 
“ arrogance, would have the whole world at its 
“ difpofal ; thinks it has a right to impofe regula- 
** tions on us, and to preferibe with whom we are 
“ to have peace, with whom war; circumferibes, 
** and ihuts us up within boundaries of mountains and 
rivers, which we mull not pafs ; yet obferves not 
** itfelf the limits which it eftablifhes. You muft 
“ not pafs the Iberus ; you muft not meddle with 
‘‘ the Saguntines : Saguntum is on our fide of the 
** Iberus ; you muft not ftir a foot. Is it not enough 
that you take Sicily and Sardinia, provinces which 
“ have been mine from the earlieft times ? Will you 

“ take 
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K “ take Spain alfo ? when I fliall have retired thence, 
you will pafs over into Africa. Will pafs, did I 
“ fay! of the two confuls of the prefent year 
they have fent one to Africa, the other (o Spain. 
“ There is nothing left to us any where, unlefs we 
** make good our claim by arms. They may be 
tjmid and daftardly, who can look for refuge 
“ behind them, who can fly through fafe and 
“ quiet roads, and be received into their own ter- 
** litories and their own lands. For your part, 
neceflity obliges you to be brave; and, fince 
every mean between viftory and death is funk 
“ out of reach, you muft refolve to conquer, or 
“ fhould fortune be unfavourable, to meet death 
in battle rather than in flight. If this deter- 
mination be firmly fixed in every one of your 
“ breafts, I affirm again, you are conquerors. The 
“ immortal gods never gave to man a more invi« 
“ gorating incentive to conqueft.” 

XLV. The courage of the foldiers on both Tides 
being animated to the contefl by thefe exhortations, 
the Romans threw a bridge over the Ticinus, and 
erefted a fort on it for its fecurity. While they 
were employed in this work, the Carthaginian fent 
Maharbal, with a fquadron of five hundred Numi- 
dian horfe, to ravage the lands of the allies of the 
Roman people. He ordered him to fpare the 
Gauls, as much as poflible, and to endeavour, by 
perfuafion, to bring over their chiefs to his fide. 
When the bridge was finilhed, the Roman army 
marched over into the country of the Infubrians, 
and fat down at the dillance of five miles from 
Vi£tumvia:. At this place lay Hannibal’s camp, 
who, percdving the approach of a battle, haftily 
recalled Maharbal and the horfemen, and thinkmg 
that he could never apply two many arraments and 
encouragements to infpirit his foldiers, cmled them to 
an aflembly, with promifes of feveral kinds of rewards 
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to be conferred on them, that the certain hope of BOOK 
thefe might animate their exertions in the fight. XXI. 

He would give them land,” he told them, “ in 
“ Italy, Africa, or Spain, wherever they fhould 
** choofe ; exempt from all charges, to the perfon 
** who Ihould receive it, and to his children. Should 
“ any prefer money to land, he would give him 
** an equivalent in filver. To fuch of the aflies, 

as wifhed to become citizens of Carthage, that 
“ privilege fhould be granted. With regard to 
** thofe who chofe rather to return to their native 
“ homes, he would take care that they fhould not 
** have caufe to wifh for an exchange of fituation 
“ with any one of their countrymen.” To the 
flaves alfo who attended their maflers he promifed 
liberty, engaging to give the owners two flaves, in 
the room of each of thefe. Then, to give them full 
fecurity for the performance of all this, holding in his 
left hand a lamb, and In his right a flint flone, he 
prayed to Jupiter and the reft of the gods, that if 
he did not fulfil thefe engagements, they would flay 
him, in like manner as he flew that lamb ; and after 
this imprecation, he broke the animal’s head with 
the ftone. This had fuch an eifed, that all the fol- 
diers, as if they had now received the furety of the 
gods for the ratification of their hopes, and thinlcing 
that nothing delayed the enjoyment of their wifhes, 
but the battle not being begun, with one mind, and 
one voice, demanded the fight. 

XLVI. Nothing like the fame alacrity appeared 
among the Romans, who, befides other matters, , 
were difpirited by feme late prodigies. A wolf 
had entered the camp, and after teanng fuch as he 
met, made his efcape unhurt. A fwarm of bees 
alfo had pitched on a tree, which hung over the 
general’s tent. After expiating thefe prodimes, Sci- 
pio, at the head of his cavalry, and .light fj^rmen, 
fet out toward the camp of the enemy, in order to 

difeover, 
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BOOK difcover, by a near view of their forces, how great 

^ , and of what kind the^ were ; and was met by Han* 

nibal, who had likewife advanced with his cavalr]^ to* 

B.'c.'aiC reconnoitre the adjacent grounds. For fome time 
neither party defcried the other. Afterwards the 
duft, being raifed in thicker clouds by the moving of 
fo n^ny men and horfes, gave notice of approaching 
enemies, both detachments halted, and made ready 
for battle. Scipio placed his fpearmen and Gallic 
cavalry in front, keeping the Romans and the 
body of allies which accompanied him, as a re- 
ferve. Hannibal drew the bridled cavalry into the 
centre, ftrengthening his wings with the Numidians. 
The fliout was fcarcely raifed, before the fpearmen 
fled to the fecond line ; then the battle was main* 
tained by the cavalry, for a confiderable time with 
doubtful fuccefs, but afterwards, in confequence of 
the confufion caufed among the horfes, by the foot- 
men being intermixed with them, many of the riders 
fell from their feats, and others, on feeing their friends 
furrounded and diflrelTed, difmounted to aflifl them ; 
fo that the light was. now carried on moflly on foot, 
until ihe Numidians, polled on the wings, taking a 
fmall compafs, Ihewed themfelves on the rear. This 
terrified and difmayed the Romans, whofe fears were 
augmented by a wound received by the conful, who 
was refeued from farther danger by the fpeedy in* 
tervention of his fon, juft arrived at the age of 
maturity. This is the fame youth, who is af- 
terwards to enjoy the renown -of terminating this 
war, and to receive the title of Africanus, on account 
of his glorious viflory over Hannibal and the Car- 
thaginians. However, very few fled precipitately, 
e:^cept the fpearmen, on whom the Numidians made 
the firft charge. The reft formed a compa£l body 
of cavalry ; who, taking the conful into their centre, 
and covering him, not only with arms, btkt with their 
bodies, without any diforder or precipitation in their 
retreat, brought him back to the camp. Coelius 

attributes 
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attributes the honour of faring the conful to a flave, 
by nation a Ligurian : but I rather wiih the account 
*to be true whiw gives it to his fon ; and fo the fa£t is 
reprefented by mod authors, and generally believed. 

XL VII. Such was the fird battle with Hannibal, 
in which it manifedly appeared that the Carthagi- 
nian was fuperior in cavalry; and, confequently, 
that open plains, fuch as thofe between the Po and 
the Alps, were unfavourable to the Romans in 
their operations. Wherefore the conful, on the 
night following, ordering his men to prepare in filence 
for a march, decamped from the Ticinus, and 
hadened to the Po, in order that, before the rafts 
fliould be loofened, of which he had formed the 
bridge over that river, he might carry over his 
forces without tumult or interruption' from the 
enemy*s purfuit. Thev got as dur as Placentia, be- 
fore Hannibal received any certain informadon of 
their departure from the Ticinus. Neverthelefs, he 
made prifoners fix hundred men, who delayed on the 
hither bank, fpending too much dme in unbinding 
the raft. He could not pafs over the bridge, be- 
caufe, as foon as the extremides were unded, the 
whole colle^on of rafts Boated down with the cur- 
rent. Coelius relates, that Mago, with the cavalry, 
and the Spanilh infantry, immediately fwam over 
the river ; and that Hannibal himfelf led over the 
reft of the army, through fords fomewhat higher 
up, forming the elephants in a line, above them, 
to break the force of the current. Thefe accounts 
can hardly gain credit with people acquainted with 
the river Po: for it is not credible, that the ca- 
valry could ftem fuch a violent current, without 
loling their arms and horfes, even allowing that 
all the Spaniards were conveyed over on leathern 
bags inflated; befides, that it would have coft a 
circuit of many days march to find fords in the Po, 
through which an army, hearil^ encumbered with 

baggage. 
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BOOK baggage, could make a paiTage^ Thofe authors 
XXI. feem to me more worthy of credit, who relate, that, 
y ^ with difficulty, after two days fearch, a place was' 
B.C. ai8. found where a bridge of rafts could be conftru£i;« 

' ed ; and that, over this, the cavalry and light 
armed Spaniards were fent forwards under Mago. 
While Hannibal, who waited on the fame fide of 
the river to give audience to embaffies from the 
Gauls, was bringing over the heavy troops, Mago 
and his horfetnen, in one day's march after palling 
the fiver, came up with the enemy at Placentia. 
In a few days after, Hannibal fortified a camp 
within fix miles of Placentia, and next day, draw- 
ing up his forces in the enemy's view, offered them 
battle. 

XL VIII. On the night following, there was a 
violent outrage committed in the Roman camp, by 
the auxiliary Gauls ; which, however, was attended 
with greater tumult, than lofs of lives. A number 
of them, amounting to two thoufand foot and two 
hundred horfe, killing the guards at the gates, de- 
ferted to Hannibal. The Carthaginian received 
them with expreffions of much kindnefs, and after 
animating their zeal by profpeds of vafl rewards, 
difmilfed them to their refpeftive flates, to engage 
the reft of their countrymen in his intereft. Scipio, 
apprehending that this outrage was a fignal for a ge- 
neral revolt of the Gauls ; and that, infe^ed with the 
fame treacherous fpirit, they would run like madmen 
to arms, though ftill very ill of his wound, marched 
away in filence, at the fourth watch of the following 
night, toward the nver Trebia, and removed his 
.;amp to higher grounds, and hills lefs advantageous 
to the operations of cavalry. His departure was 
not fo fecret as at the Ticinusj Hannibal, there- 
fore, fending on firft the Numidians, afterwards all 
his cavalry, would have caufed great diforder, at 
leaft m the rear of the army, had not the Numi- 
i' dians. 
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dians, out of their greedinefs for plunder, turned BOOK 
alide into the forfaken camp of the Romans. While XXL 
•fearching narrowly every part of it, without finding 
any prize to compenfate for the lofs of time, they 
let the enemy flip out of their hands. Afterwards, 
coming within fight of the Romans, when they had 
already pafled the Trebia, and were pitching their 
camp, they cut off a few, who loitered behind the 
reft on that fide of the river. Scipio, unable to en* 
dure any longer the pain of his wound, which was 
exafperatcd by the rough motion in travelling, and 
at the fame time judging it prudent to wait for his 
colleague, (for he had by this time heard that he was 
recalled from Sicily,) chofe a fpot near the river, 
which feemed the fafeft for a fixed ftation, and there 
fortified his camp. Hannibal took poll at a fmall 
diftance ; and though he felt much joy at the fuccefs 
of his cavalry, yet fading no lefs caufe of anxiety 
in the fcarcity of necefiaries, daily increafing as he 
marched through an enemy’s country without maga- 
zines prepared, he fent a detachment to the fmall 
town of Claftidium, where the Romans had col- 
lefted a large (lore of corn. Here, while the troops 
were preparing for an aflault, a profpeft offered of 
the town being betrayed to them, and accordingly 
the commander of the garrifon, one Dafius, a Brun- 
dufian, for a bribe of no great amount, only four 
hundred pieces of gold*, furrendered Claftidium to 
Hannibal. This ferved the Carthaginians as a gra- 
nary, while they lay encamped on the Trebia. The 
prifoners, who fell into his hands on the furrender 
of the garrifon, he treated without feverity, being 
defirous that, at the commencement of his proceed- 
ings, a good opinion fliould be conceived of his 
clemency. 


* 15!. 163. 8d. 
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BOOK XLIX. While the operations of the luid-forces 
XXL on the Trebia were at a (land, much was effected 
by land and fea, in and round Sicily, and the* 
B*C. f i8. other illands adjacent to Italy, both by Sempronius 
the conful, and before his arrival. Of twenty 
quinqueremes, fent by the Catthaginians with one 
thouund foldiers, to ravage the coall of Italy, nine 
arrived at Liparae, eight at the ifland of Vulcan, and 
three were driven by the current into the ftreight. 
As foon as thefe were feen from Meflana, twelve 
fliips were difpatched by Hiero, King of Syracufe, 
who happened to be then in that city waiting for the 
Roman conful, and thefe took them without oppo- 
lition, and brought them into port to MelTana. 
From the prifoners it was difcovered that, belides 
the fleet of twenty fhips to which they belonged, 
and which had been fent againfl; Italy, another of 
thirty-five quinqueremes was on its way to Sicily, 
to roufe their antient allies in their caufe; that 
their principal objeft was the getting poflelfion of 
Lilybasum, and it was the opinion of the prifoners 
that the fame florm by which they had been dif- 
perfed, had driven the other fleet to the iflands 
Agates. This intelligence, jull as he recrived it, 
the King difpatched in a letter to Marcus .^milius, 
the praetor, whofe province Sicily was, and cau- 
tioned him to fecure Lilybaeum with a ftrong 
garrifon. Immediately the lieutenants-general and 
' tribunes, who were with the praetor, were fent off to 
the feveral Hates, with orders to keep their men 
attentive and alert in guarding their polls ; and that, 
above all things, Lilybaeum fhould be effe^fually 
fecured. Aprocbmadon was alfo publilhed, that, 

, b^des every warlike preparation, the mariners'* 

* Socii navales. Thefe words fometimes, as herei mean merely 
the manners, fuch as the rowers, and others whofe bufinefs it 
is to navigate t)ie fhip : at other times, they mean the foldiers, 
who ferved r^r^arly on board the fleet, as thofe coips who, 
with us, are dmnguilhed by the name of < Marines/ 

(hould 
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fhould bring on board the (hips provifions for ten BOOK 
days ready drefled, fo that no one (hould have any , 

delay to prevent his embarking the moment the y R^534- 
fignai (hould be given ; and that, through the b.C. aiS^ 
whole extent of the coall, thofe ftationed at the 
watch-towers (liould be vigilant in looking out for 
the approach of the enemy’s fleet. In conftfquence 
of thefe precautions, notu ithdanding that the Car- 
thaginians purpofely (lackened the courfe of their 
(hips, dcflgning to reach Lilybseum a little before 
day, they were obferved on their approach ; for the 
moon (hone through the whole night, and they 
came with their fails aloft : in the fame inftant the 
(ignal was made on the watch-towers, the alarm 
given in the town, and the men embarked in the 
(hips ; one half of the foldiers mounted guard on the 
walls and at the gates, the other were on board the 
fleet. On the other hand, the Carthaginians, perceiv- 
ing that prepar..iions were made for their reception, 
remained until day-break at the mouth of their har- 
bour, employing the intermediate time in taking 
down their rigging, and fitting their (hips for aftion. 

When day appeared, they drew back their fleet into 
the open fea, in order that they might have room for 
fighting, and give the enemy’s (hips free egrefs from 
the ha rbour. Nor did the Romans decline an engage- 
ment, being emboldened by the recolledlion of their 
former fucceflfes near that very fpot, and by confi- 
dence in the number and bravery of their men. 

L. When they got into the open fea, the Romans 
(bowed a defiie of coming up with the enemy, and 
trying their Rrength with them in clofe fight. The 
Carthaginians, on the contrary, wi(hed to elude 
their attacks, to eflfed the bufinefs by (kill, not by 
force, and to make it a contefl: of (hips, not of men 
or arms: for there was on board their fleet an 
abundance of mariners, but a fearetty of foldiers, 

1 1 3 and 
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BOOK and when a Ihip was grappled, their number of fight* 
XXL ing men to defend it was by no means equal to that 
* of the enemy. This circumftance being difcovered, 

the Romans affumed additional courage from the 
’ fulnefs of their numbers ; and while the others were 
difpirited by their deficiency in that refpeft, feven 
Carthd|;inian fiiips were quickly furrounded, and the 
reft betook themfelves to flight. In the captured 
fhips, there were of foldiers and mariners one thou* 
fand feven hundred, among whom were three Car- 
thaginian nobles. The Roman fleet without lofs re* 
turned into the harbour, one fhip only being bulged, 
and even that brought into port. Very foon after 
this battle, before thofe who were at Meffana had 
'heard of it, Tiberius Sempronius, the conful, came to 
that city. On his entering the ftreight. King Hiero, 
with a fleet completely equipped, failed to meet 
him, and going from the royal galley on board that 
of the conful, congratulated him on his fafe arrival 
with his fhips and army. After praying for a fuc- 
cefsful and happy ifliie to his expedition into Sicily, 
he reprefented to him the ftate of the ifland and 
the attempt lately made b^ the Carthaginians, affur* 
ing him that, as he had, in the early part of his life, 
fupported the Roman people in the former war, fo 
would he now, advanced as he was in years, fupport 
them ftill with the fame degree of fpirit; that he 
would, at his own expence, ftimifh the confuKs 
legions, and the crews of his fhips, with com and 
cloathing; and then, acquainting him that Lily* 
bxunrand all the maritime ftates were expofed to 
imminent danger, he informed him that there were 
ma^y to whom a revolution would be highly agreea^ 
feie. For thefe reafons the conful' judged that he 
ought, without making any delay, to fail on diredly 
to lilybaeum, whither he was accompanied by 
the King and his fleet. On thdr paf&ge, they re* 
ceived Die news of the fight of Luybseum, or the 

difcom- 
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difcomfiture of the enemy, and the capture of their BOOK 
(hips. XXL 

LI. From Lilybaeum, the conful, after difmilfing b.C. 
Kuig Hiero with his fleet, and leaving the .praetor 
to defend the coafl of Sicily, failed over to the 
ifland of Melita, whi«:h vras in the pofTeffion of the 
Carthaginians. Immediately on his arrival, Haniilcar, 
fon of Gifgo, commander of the garrifon, and fome- 
what lefs than two thoufand foldiers, together with 
the town and the ifland, were furrendered into his 
hands. From thence he returned in a few days 
to Lilybaeum, where all the prifoners taken by the 
conful, and by the praetor, except thofe who were 
of difUnguifhed birth, were fold by public au&ion. 

When the conful thought that fide of Sicily fuffi- 
ciently fecured, he failed over to the iflands of Vulcan, 
becaul'e there was a report that the Carthaginian fleet 
lay there ; but he met with none at thofe iflands, for 
it happened that they had already paffed over to 
ravage the coaft of Italy, and, after laying wafte the 
territory of Vibo, were now threatening that city. 

When he was on his return to Sicily, he was in* 
formed of the defcent made by the enemy on the 
territory of Vibo. Letters were at the fame time 
delivered to him from the fenate, containing an 
account of HannibaFs having entered Italy, and alfo 
orders to come to the fupport of his colleague with 
all poflible expedition. So many objedls demanding 
his attention at once, he infl^tly embarked his 
troops, and fent them by the upper fea to Ariminum; 
appointed Sextus Pomponius, lieutenant-general, with 
twenty fhips of war, to defend the territory of Vibo 
and the fea-coafl: of Italy ; made up a fleet of fifty 
fail for the praetor * Marcus u£milius; and, after 
fettling the affairs of Sicily, failed himfelf with ten 
fhips along the coall of Italy to Ariminum, from 
whence he marched his army to the river Trebia, 
and formed a jutuSUon wiA his colleague. 

113 III. And 
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LII. And now, both the confuls and the whole of 
the Roman ftrength being oppofed to Hannibal, 
afforded I’uflicient reafon to fuppofe either that the 
Roman empire would be effectually protected by 
that force, or that there would be no roonv for any 
farther hopes. Nevertlielefs, Scipio, difpirited by 
the event of the battle between the cavahy, and by 
his owe wound, wilhed to defer coming to aCtion ; 
while Setnpronius, whofe fpirit had yet met no 
check, and who therefore poflrfli d the greater con- 
fidence, was impatient of any delay. The lands 
between the Trebia and the Po were at that time 
inhabited by Gauls, who, during this ftruggle 
between two fuch potent nations, Ihewed no par- 
tiality to either party, evidently intending to court 
the favour of the conqueror. With this conduCl 
the Romans were well fatished, provided they kept 
themfeUes entirely quiet ; but the Carthaginian was 
highly difpleafed, giving out that he had come thither 
on an ituitation from the Gauls, to fet them at 
libel ty. In order to gratify his refentment on that 
account, and at the fame time to maintain his 
troops with plunder, he ordered two thouland foot 
and one thoufand horfe, moffly Numidians, with 
fome Gauls intermixed, to ravage the whole coun- 
try, from thence onward to the banks of the Po. 
The Gauls, deflitute of fupport, though they had 
hitherto kept their inclinations doubtful, being now 
compelled by necellity, declared againfl the authors 
of their fufferings in favour of thofe who were to 
avenge them ; and fent ambaffadors to the conful 
to implore the aid of the Romans for a country 
which was fuffering feverely, in confequence of the 
too faithful attachment of its inhsd)itant8 to the people 
of Rome. Scipio approved not dther of the caufe 
or of the feafon for undertaking it ; for he doubted 
the fincerity of that people, both on account of 
many inftances of treacherous behaviour, and parti- 
cularly, though the others through length of time 
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might have been forgotten, on account of the recent BOOK 
perfidy of the lioians. Sempronius, on the contrary, XXI. 

, was of opinion, that it would be the ftrongeft tie on 
the fidelity of the allies, to let them lee that the s’c’ais! 
firft wh#<food in need of aid had found piote£tion. 

He then, while his colleague hefitated, difpatched 
his own cavalry, joined by one thoufand foot, moftly 
light fpearmon, over the Trebia, to proteft the lands 
of the Gauls. Thofe falling unexpeftedly on the 
enemy, while they were ftraggling in diforder, and 
moft of them loaded with fpoil, caulcd great conifer* 
nation, flew many, and diove the reft flying before 
them to their camp. Though repulfcd by the mul- 
titude which rallied out, yet, as foon as the reft of 
their party came up, they again renewed the fight. 

Succefs afterwards remained doubtful ; fometimes 
they retreated, fometimes purfued j but though, at 
laft, the advantages were equal on both fides, yet 
the honour of the vidory was more generally attri- 
buted to the Roir-ns. 

LIII. But to no one did it appear more important 
and complete, than to the conlul himlelf. He was 
tranfported with joy, at having obtained a vidory 
with that part of the troops, which, under his aflb- 
ciate, had been defeated. The fpirits of the 
foldiers,’* he faid, “ were now revived ; nor was 
“ there any one, except his colleague, who wilhed 
** a delay of adion. He, more difordered in mind 
than in body, and refleding on his wound, Ihud- 
“ dered at the thoughts of fighdng and of arms. 

“ But others ought not to fink into feeblenefs along 
** with a lick man. For to what purpofe was far- 
** ther delay, or wafte of time ? What third conful 
** or what other army was to be waited for ? The 
** Carthaginians were encamped in Italy, almoft 
within fight of the city. Thdr defigns did not 
** aim at Sicily and Sardinia, which were taken 

114 “ from 
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BOOK “ from them, nor at the parts of Spain on this fide 
XXI. of the Iberus, but at the expulfion of the Romans 
y “ from the land of their fathers, from the foil in 
B.C.’lts! ** which they were born. What fighs would it 
“ draw from thefe,** faid he, “ who wefc accuf- 
“ tomed to carry war to the very walls of Carthage, 
if they were to fee us, their offspring, at the 
head of confular armies, Ikulking within our 
“ camp in the heart of Italy ; and a Carthaginian 
“ poffeffed of the dominion over the whole extent 
“ of country between the Alps and the Apennine?” 
In this manner did he argue, fitting with his col- 
league, and alfo at the head quarters, as if he were 
haranguing an affembly. He was, befides, incited 
to expeditious mcafures by the approach of the time 
of the cledtions, for he feared left the war (hould be 
protracted until the new confuls came into office ; 
wiihing, likewife, to fecure the prefent opportunity, 
and while his colleague was indifpofed, of engroffing 
to himfelf the whole of the glory. For thefe reafons, 
while Scipio remonftrated in vain, he iffued orders to 
the foldiers to be ready for battle at a Ihort warning. 
Hannibal, plainly perceiving what line of conduft 
would be more advantageous to the enemy, fcarcely 
entertained any diftant hope that the confuls would 
enter on any aftion without caution and forefight : 
but underftanding, firft from report, and afterwards 
from experience, that the temper of one of them 
was fiery and prefumptuous, and fuppofing his pre- 
fumption augmented by the fuccefs of the battle with 
the plundering party, he then made little doubt but 
that he Ihould foon have an opportunity of coming 
to adion— an occafion which he was earneftly folki- 
tous to improve, while the troops of the enemy were 
’'aw, while the more able of their commanders was, 
by his wound, rendered incapable of exertion, and 
fjhile the Gauls were difpofed to aft with vigour ; 
for he well knew that thefe, whofe number was very 

great. 
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great, would follow him with the lefs zeal, in pro- BOOK 
portion as they were drawn away to a greater dif- XXI. 
tance from home. Thus wilhing for a fpeedy en- 
gagement, he intended, ihould any delay be given, Bicizis! 
to ufe every means to bring it about. The Gauls, 
whom he employed as fpies, (becaufe they were the 
better fitted for it, eipecially as men of that nation 
ferved in both camps,) brought intelligence that the 
Romans were prepared for battle; on which, the 
Carthaginian began to look about for a place where 
he might form an ambufcade. 


LIV. In the nyddle, between the camps, ran a 
rivulet, whofe banks were uncommonly fleep ; the 
adjacent ground was covered with fuch herbs as 
grow in marfhes, with bulhes and brambles, which 
ufuaily ovcrfpread uncultivated ground. On ex- 
amining the place himfelf, and finding it to be 
capable of concealing even horfemen, he faid to 
Mago his brotht., “ This is the fpot which you 
“ muft occupy. Choofc out from the whole num- 
“ ber of horfe and foot an hundred men of each, 
“ and come with them to me at the firft watch. 
“ It is now time to take refrefhment.” Thus, 
the attending officers were difinilTed. In fome little 
time Mago came with his chofen band, and Han- 
nibal faid, ” I fee you are very able men ; but 
“ that you may be ftrong, not only in fpirit, but 
** in number, let each of you choofc nine like 
** yourfelves out of the troops and companies ; 
“ Mago will Ihew you the place where you are to 
“ lie in wait. You will have to deal with an enemy 
“ who is blind with refpeft to thefe ftratagems of 
“ war.” Having thus fent off this detachment of 
one thoufand horfe and one thoufand foot under 
Mago, Hannibal ordered the Numidian cavalry to 
crow the river Trebia at the firft light ; to ride up to 
the enemy’s gates, and, difcharging thrir weapons 

againft 
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BOOK againft their men on guard, to draw them out to 
XXI. battle, and then, as foon as the fight Ihould be com- 
incnced, to retreat leifurely, and by that means draw 
B.C. 318! on to the orlier fide of the river. Thefe were 
his orders to the Numidians. To the other officers, 
both of cavalry and infantry, he gave direftions to 
caufe their men to take refrefhment ; and then, under 
arms, Jind with their horfes accoutred, to wait the 


fignal. On the alarm firft given by the Numidians, 
Sempronius, eager for a6>ion, led out, firft, all the 
cavalry, being full of confidence in that part of his 
force ; then fix thoufand foot, and at laft the whole 
body of infantry, to the ground previoufly fixed 
upon in the plan which he had adopted. It was 
then winter, and the weather fnowy, in thofe places 
which lie between the Alps and the Apennine, and 
the cold was rendered exceedingly inienfe by the 
proximity of rivers and marfhes. Befides this, both 
nvn and horfes bein^ drawn out in a hurry, without 
having firft taken food, or ufed any precaution to 
guard againft the intemperature of tlie air, were 
quite chilled, and as they approached the river, the 
more piercing were the blafts which aflailed them. 
But having, in purfuit of the flying Numidians, 
entered the river, which by rain in the night was 
fwelled fo high as to reach their breafts, their bo> 
dies, on coming out, were all fo perfeftly benumbed, 
that they were fcarcely capable of holding their 
arms, and, as the day advanced, they aUb grew fadnt 
through hunger. 


LV. Meanwhile Hannibal’s foldiers had fires 
made before their tents ; oil was diftributed to every 
coqapany to lubricate their joints, and they had at 
leifure refrefhed themfelves with food. As foon, 
therefore, as intelligence was brought, that the enemy 
had pafied the river, they took arms with fprightly 
vigour both of mind and body, and thus advanced 
to battle. Hannibal placed in the van the Balearians 

and 
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and light-armed troops, amounting to about eight BOOK 
thoufand ; and, in a fecond line, his heavier-armed XXI. 
-infantry, the main power and ftrength of his army. ' “1'“ 
The flanks he covered with to \ thoufand cavalry ; 
and, dividing the elephants, placed half of them 
on the extremity of each wing. I’he conful, feeing 
his cavalry, who prefled the purfuit with difordcriy 
hafte, taken at a difadvantage by the Numfdians, 
fuddenly turning upon them, recalled them by the » 

' fignal for retreat, and ported them on the flanks 
of the foot. His army confirted of eighteen tliou- 
fand Romans, twenty thoufand of the allies and 
Latine confederates, befide the auxiliary troops of 
the Cenomanians, the only Gallic ftate that con- 
tinued faithful to their caufe. This was the force 
employed in that engagement. The battle was 
begun by the Balcarians, who being too powerfully 
oppofed by the legi jns, the light armed troops were 
hallily drawn off to the wings ; which circumrtance 
proved the caufe of the Roman cavalry being quickly 
overpowered : for being in number but four thou- 
fand, they had before I^en hardly able to maintain 
their ground againrt ten thoufand ; efpecially as 
they were fatigued, and the others moffly frelh 
but now they were overwhelmed under a cloud as 
it were of javelins thrown by the BaJearians. Befides 
this, the elephants advancing on the extremities of 
the wings, fo terrified the horfes, as to occafion a 
general rout. The fight betwei-n the infantry was 
maintained by an equality of fpirit rather than of 
rtrength: for, with refpeft to the latter, the Car- 
thaginians had brought theirs frefh into the battle, 
invigorated by food; the Romans, on the con- 
trary, were enfeebled by faffing and fatigue, and 
their limbs rtiffened and benumbed with cold. 

They would, notwithffanding, have maintained their 
ground by dint of courage, had the conflid: rerted 
folely between theiu and the infantry. But the 

Balearians, 
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BOOK Balearians, after the difcomfiture of the cavalry, 
XXI. poured darts on their flanks, and the elephants had 
made their way to the centre of the line of the 
B.C. aid! infantry ; while Mago, with his Numidians, as foon 
as the army had paffed by their lurking place with- 
out obferving them, ftarted up at once, and caufed 

dreadful coniufion and terror in the rear. 

« 

LVI. Encompaffed by fo many perils, the line, 
notwithftanding, flood for a long time unbroken, 
even (which was moft furprifin^ to all) by the 
attack of the elephants. The light infantry, flationed 
for that purpofe, plying thefe brifkly with iron 
javelins, made them turn back ; and then, fol- 
lowing them behind, darted their weapons into 
them, under the tails, in which part, the fkin being 
fofteli, it is eafy to wound them. When they 
were by thefe means put into diforder, and ready 
to vent their fury on their own party, Hannibal 
ordered them to be driven away from the centre 
towards the extremity of the left wing, againfl 
the auxiliary Gauls. Thefe they inflantly put to 
open flight, which fpread new terror among the 
Romans. They were now obliged to fight in the 
form of a circle; when about ten thoufand of 
them, having no other means of efcape, forced their 
way, with great llaughter, ^ through the centre of 
the African line, which was Jbmpofed of the Gallic 
auxiliaries; and, as they could ndther return to 
their camp, from which they were fhut out by 
the river, nor, by reafon of the heavy ram, dif- 
cover in what part they could afiift their friends, 
they proceeded flraight to Placentia. After this, 
feveral fimilar irrup^ons were made from all quar- 
ters, and thofe who pulhed towards the river were 
either drowned in the eddies, or, hefitadng to enter 
the water, were cut off. Some, who, in their 
flight, difperfed themfelves over the country, fidling 

in 
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in with the tracks of the body of troops which had 
•retreated, followed them to Placentia j others, from 
their fears of the enemy, alTumed boldnefs to at- 
tempt the flream, and, accompliihing their palTage, 
arrived at the camp. The rain, mixed with fnow, 
and the intolerable feverity of the cold, deftroyed 
great numbers of men and horfes, and almhft all 
the elephants. The Carthaginians continued the 
purfuit no farther than the river Trebia, and re- 
turned to their camp fo benumbed with the cold, 
as to be fcarcely capable of feeling joy for the vic- 
tory ; infomuch that though, during the following 
night, the guard of the Roman camp, and a great 
part at leaft of their foldiers, palled the Trebia 
on rafts, the Carthaginians either perceived no- 
thing of the matter through the noife made by 
the rrin, or being, by wearinefs and wounds, dif- 
abled to move, pretended that they did not per- 
ceive it; and the enemy lying quiet, the conful 
Scipio led the troops in filence to Placentia, and 
thence acrofs the Po to Cremona, left the two 
armies, wintering in one colony, fhould be too great 
a burthen. 
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LVII. The news of this difafter caufed fuch con- 
fternation in Rome, that people fuppofed the enemy 
would come diredUy IM attack the city ; and they 
could fee no hope norc^ to enable them to repel 
an aifault from the walls and gates. One conful had 
been defeated at the Ticinus, the other recalled from 
Sicily ; and now that both the confuls, and two con- 
fular armies, had been defeated, what other com- 
manders, what other l^ions were there whom they 
could call to their fupport ? While they were pof- 
felTed by fuch defpon^ng fears, the conful Sempro- 
nius arrived ; for though the enemy’s cavalry were 
fcattered over the whole face of the country in 
fearch of plunder, yet he had palTed through the 
midft of them with the utmoft hazard, and with 
‘ a greater 
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B O O K a greater degree of boldnefs than of prudence, or 
XXI. of hope either of efcaping notice, or of being able 
y to make refiftance in cafe he were difcovered. After 

B.C. ai8. holding the eledion of confuls, the only bufinefs 
which rendered his prefence particularly necelTary at 
the time, he returned to his winter-quarters. The 
confuis elefted were Cneius Servilius and Caius 
Flaminius. Even in their winter-quarters the Ro- 
mans were not allowed to reft, the Numidian ca- 
valry Ipreading themfelvcs round on every fide ; the 
Celtiberians and Lufitanians doing the fame, where 
the ground was too difficult for the horfe ; fo that 
no provifions of any kind could be brought in, ex- 
cept what were convejcd on thePo in fhips. There 
was, near Placentia, a magazine fortified with ftrong 
works, and fupplied with a numerous garrifon. In 
hopes of gaining pofiefiion of this ftrong hold, Han- 
nibal marched at the head of his cavalry and light 
infantry ; and judging that the fuccefs of the enter- 
prize would depend, principally, on the defign being 
kept fecret, made the attack by night ; but he did not 
efcape the vigilance of the guards, as a fhout was 
inftantly raifed fo loud that it was heard even at Pla- 
centia. In confequence of this, the conful came to 
the fpot before day with his cavalry, having ordered 
the legions to follow in order of battle *. Mean- 
while the adion began between the cavalry, in 
which Hannibal being wounded, and retiring from 
the fight, his men became difpirited ; and the defence 
of the fortrefs was eftedually maintained. After this, 
taking but a few days to reft, and fcarcely alloviring 
time tor his wound to be thoroughly healed, he fet 
out to lay fiege to Vidumviae. This had been for- 
tified by the Romans for a magazine, in the time 
of the Gallic war. Afterward, numbers of people, 

* jlgmen quadraiunif fignifies not a regular line of battle, but 
the troops marching in the fame order in which they were formed 
in the field of battk, the Febtes in fronti and then the Hajlatif 
PwittctpiSf and Triariif in their order. 

- from 
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from all the naghbouring dates, fixing their refi BOOK 
,dence round it, made it a populous place, and at this XXI. 
jundure, fear of the enemy’s depredations had 
driven into it the greater part ot the country people, 

The multitude, thus cotnpofed, being excited to a ’ 
warmth of courage b) the report of the gallant de- 
fence made by the garrifon near Placentia, fnatched 
up arms, and marched out to meet Hannibal. The 
parties engaged on the road, in the order of march 
rather than of battle, and as there was, on one fide, 
nothing more than a diforderly crowd, on the other 
a leader confident of his foldiers, and a foldiery con- 
fident of their leader, a number, not lefs than thirty- 
five thoufand, was routed by a ftnall party. Next 
day they capitulated, and received a garrifon within 
their walls. They were then ordered to deliver up 
their arms, with which they had no fooner complied, 
than a fignal was fuddenly given to the conquerors 
to fack the city, a if taken by ftorm. Nor have 
writers, in cafes of the like nature, mentioned any 
one calamity which wras not fuffered on this occa- 
fion ; every outrage, which luft, cruelty, and inhu- 
man infolence could di£fate, being pradiled on thofe 
wretched people. Such were Hannibal’s enterprizes 
during the winter. 

LVIII. After this he gave refi to his troops, hnt 
not for any great length of time, only while the 
cold was intolerable. Upon the firfi and even un- 
certain appearances of fpring, he left his winter- 
quarters, and marched towards Etruria, determined, 
either by force or perfuafion, to prevail on that 
nation to join him, as be had already managed the 
Gauls and Ligurians. As he was attempting to crofs 
the Apennine, he was encountered by a ftorm fo 
furious, that its effeds alinofi equalled in fcverity 
the difafters of the Alps. The rain, which was at- 
tended with a high wind, being driven diredly into 
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BOOK the men’s feces, they at firft halted, becaufe they 
XXI. muft either have caft away their arms, or, if they 
perfifted to ftruggle forward, would be whirled 
B.C. ais! found by the hurricane, and thrown on the ground. 
Afterwards, fcarcely able to refpire, they turned their 
backs to the wind, and for awhile fat down. But 


now, the whole atmofphere refounded with loud 
thunder, and lightnings flafhed between the tre^ 
mendous peals, by which all were llunned, and 
reduced, by terror, nearly to a ftate of infenfibility. 
At length the violence of the rain abating, and the 
fury of the wind increafing, the more necelTary it 
was judged to pitch their camp on the very fpot, 
where they had been furprized by the tempeft. 
But this was, in a manner, beginning their toils 
anew. For neither could they well fpread thdr 
canvas, nor hx the poles; and fuch tents as they 
did get raifed, they could not keep ftanding, the 
wind tearing and fweeping off every thing in its way. 
And foon a^er, the water, being raifed aloft by the 
force of the wind, and congealed by the cold 
which prevailed above the fummits of the mountains, 
came dow'n in fuch a torrent of fnowy hail, that the 
men, giving over all their endeavours, threw them* 
felves flat on their feces, buried under, rather than 
protected by, their coverings. This was followed 
by cold fo intenfe, that when they wifhed to rife 
from among the wretched crowd of proftncted men 
and cattle, they were for a long time unable to 
effe£f it, thdr linews being ib itifliy frozen that they 
were fcarcely able to bend their joints. In fome 
time, when, after many efforts, diey at length re* 
gain^ the power of motion, and recovered fome 
degree of fpirits, and when fires began to be kindled 
in a few places, every one who was unable to alfill: 
himfelf had recourfe to the aid of others. Two days 
they remained in that fpot, as if pent up by an 
enemy. Great numbers of men and cattle perifhed, 

12 and 
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and likewife feven of the elephai ts, which had fur- BOOK 
jrived the battle at the Trebia. XXI. 

LIX. Defcending therefore from the Apennine, B.c.afs.' 
he dire&ed his route back to<»ards Placentia ; and, 
having marched ten miles, pitched his camp. Next 
day he led out againft the enemy twelve thohfand 
foot, and five thoufand horfe. Nor did the conful 
Sempronlus (for he had by this time returned from 
Rome) decline a battle ; and, during that day, the 
armies lay encamped within three miles of each 
other. On the following, they fought with the 
greateft bravery, and with variable fuccefs. At the 
firft onfet, the fuperiority was fo great on the fide of 
the Rom ins, that they not only had the better in the 
fight, but drove the enemy from their ground, pur- 
fued them to their cump, and prefently attacked the 
camp itfelf. Hannibal, after polling a few to defend 
the rampart and gates, colledled the reft in clofe 
order, in the middle of the camp, ordering them to 
watch attentively the fignal for Tallying forth. It 
was now hear the ninth hour of the day, when the 
Roman, having fatigued his troops without etfed, 
and fedng no profpedl of fuccels, gave the fignal 
for retreat. As foon as Hannibal perceived that 
they flackened their efforts, and were retiring from 
the campi, he inllantly fent out his cavalry againll 
them, on the ri^ht and left ; and he himfelf, at the 
head of the main body of infantry, rulhed out in 
the middle. Seldom has there been a fight more 
defperate, and never, perhaps, one more remarkable 
for the lols on both fides than this would have been, 
had the day-%ht allowed it to continue ; but night 
put a Hop t» the battle, while its fury was at the 
higheft. The numbers llain, therefore, were not 
great, in proportion to the violence of .the confiid } 
and as both parties had met nearly equal fuccefs, fo 
they feparated with equal lols. On neither fide fell 
more than fix hundred foot, and half that number of 

VOL. u. K K horfe. 
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BOOK horfe. But the lofs of the Romans was more con< 
fiderable in regard of the quality, than of the num*' 

killed were feveral 

b'c.*2i 8, equeftrian r^k, five military tribunes, and three 
prmfefls of the allies. Immediately after this battle, 
Hannibal removed into Liguria; Sempronius, to 
Luca.‘ On Hannibal’s arrival among the Ligurians, 
that people, in order to convince him of their fin- 
cerity in the treaty of peace and alliance which 
they had concluded, delivered into his hands two 
Roman qusefiors, Caius Fulvius and Lucius Lucre* 
tius, with two military tribunes, and five perfons 
of equellrian rank, moftly the fons of fenators, 
all of whom they had feized in a treacherous 
manner. 

LX. While thefe tranfa£Uons pafled in Italy, 
Cneius Cornelius Scipio, who was fent with the fleet 
and army into Spain, after his departure from the 
mouth of the Rhone, failing round the Pyrenean 
mountains, put into Emporiae, where he difembarked 
his army ; and beginning with the Lacetans, partly 
by renewing old treaties, partly by forming new 
ones, he brought under the dominion of the Romans 
the whole codl, as far the river Iberus. The re- 
putation of clemency, which he acquired by thefe 
means, had the molt powerful efledf , not (mly on the 
maritime Hates, but on the more barbarous nadons 
in the interior and mountainous parts; infomuch 
that, befides agreeing to terms of peace, they con- 
cluded alfo an alliance with him, and feveral flrong 
cohorts of auxiliaries were nufed among them- 
The country on this fide the Iberus was the pro- 
vmce of Hanno, whom Hannibal had Haft behind 
for the defence of that tra£t. Seeing, therefore, a 
neceffity, before the whole country Ihould join 
the enemy, of exerting himfelf to obviate that evil, 
he encamped his forces within fight of them, and 
oflfered them battle t this offer the Roman did not 

helkate 
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hefitate to accept ; for, knowing that he muft fight BOOK 
Hanno and Hafdrubal, he was better pleafed to XXI. 
engage each of them feparately, than to have to deal 
with both together. Nor was the difpute very b,C.8‘i 8^ 
ftrongly cohteued. Sue thoufand of the enemy were 
flain and two thoufand taken, befides the guard of 
the camp, for that alfo was ftormed, and the general 
himfelf, and many principal officers, made prifoners. 

The town of Sciffis too, which flood not far from 
the camp, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
llie fpoil of this town confifled of articles of trifling 
value ; the furniture was mean, fuiting barbarians, 
and the flaves of little price. But the camp amply 
enriched the foldiers with the eflfefls, not only of 
the army jufl now conquerors, but likewife with 
thofe of the army ferving under Hannibal, who, to 
avoid being encumbered on their march with heavy 
baggage, had left aimofl all their valuable fubflance 
on that fide of the Pyrenees. 

LXI. Hafdrubal, before any certain account of 
this difafler reached him, had croffed the Iberus 
with eight thoufand foot and one thoufand horfe, 
intending to meet the Romans at their firll arrival ; 
as foon as he was informed of the ruin of affairs at 
Sciffis, and the lofs of the camp, he turned his route 
towards the fea. Not far from Tarraco, meeting 
the foldiers belonging to the fleet, and the mariners 
Icattered and llraggling through the country, among 
whom fuccefs, as is ufual, had begotten negligence, 

' he detached his cavalry in feveral parties againll 
them, and with great flaughter and greater affright 
drove them to their fhips. But not daring to con- 
tinue longer in that quarter, left he might be fur- 
prized by Scipio, he withdrew to the other fide of 
the Iberus. On the other hand Scipio, on hearing 
of this new enemy, haftened to the ^t with all 
expedition, and aner punifhing a few of the com- 
manders of ihips, and leaving a fmall garrifon at 

K K 2 .Tarraco, 
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BOOK Tarraco, retumed \nth the fleet to Emporiae. Scarcely 
XXI. ^ had he departed, when Hafdrubal arrived, and having 
prevailed on the ftate of the Ilergetans, whiehr had 

B.*C.2i 8. hollages to Scipio to change fldes, he, wi^ 

the young men of that ftate, ravaged the lands of 
thofe who adhered with fidelity to their alliance 
with the Romans. Afterwards, on finding that 
Scipio was roufed thereby from his winter-quarters, 
he again entirely evacuated the country on this fide 
of the Iberus. Scipio, leading hfe army to take 
vengeance on the Ilergetans, thus abandoned by the 
author of their revolt, and driving them all into 
Athana^, invefted the city, which was the capital 
of the ftate. In the fpace of a few days he reduced 
them to entire fubniiflion and obedience, compelled 
them to give a greater number of hoftages than 
before, and alfo to pay a fum of money as a fine. 
From thence he proceeded againft the Aufetanians 
near the Iberus, who had likewife joined in a league 
with the Carthaginians. After he had invefted their 
city, the Lacetans attempted by night to bring 
fuccour to their neighbours ; but he furpiifed them 
by an ambufeade, when they were clofe to the city 
and juft about to enter ; twelve thoufand of them 
were'flain, and the reft, moftly without thdr arms, 
difperfing up and down through the country, fled to 
their homes by different ways. Neither would the 
befieged have been able to make a d^itnUe, but flsr 
the feverity of the winter, which obftru&ed llie 
operations of the befiegers. The liege laft^ thirty 
days, during which the fnow lay feldom lefs than 
four feet deep, and it had covered over the machines 
and engines of the Romans, in fuch a msmner, as 
thsft of itfelf alone it proved a fufEcioit defence 
againft the fires which were often thrown on them 
by the enamy. At laft, Hamufitus their chieftain, 
having fled away to Hafdrubal, they capitulated on 
the terms of paying twenty talents of filver*. The 
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afifty then returned into winter>quart0R M Tar- BOOK 
ITSICO* XXI* 

LXIl. During this winter, at Rome, and in its 
vicinity, many prodigies either happened, or, as is not 
unufual when people’s minds have once taken a turn 
towards fuperllition, many were reported and cre- 
duloufly admitted. Among others, it wa^ faid, 
that an infant of a reputable family, and only fix 
months old, had, in the herb*market, called out, 

** lo, Triumphc that, in the cattle-market, an ox 
had, of his own accord, mounted up to the third 
fto^ of an houfe, whence, bring aiiiighted by the 
nolle and buftle of the inhabitants, he threw himfelf 
down ; that a light had appeared in the Iky in the 
form of Ihips ; that the temple of Hope, in the herb- 
maritet, was ftruck by lightning ; that, fit Lannvium, 
the fpear of Juno had maken of itfclf ; and that a 
crow had flown into the temple of Juno and pitched 
on the very couch ; that, in the diftriri: of Amiter- 
num, in many places, apparitions of men in white 
garments had been feen at a diftance, but had not 
come clofe to any body ; that in Picenum, a fliower 
of ftones had fallen ; at Casre, the divining tickets 
were diminilhed in fize ; in Gaul, a wolf fnatched 
the fwprd of a foldier on guard out of the fcabbard, 
and ran* away with it. With refpe£t to the other 
prodigies, the decemvirs were commanded to confult 
thd bo(^ ; but on account of the ihower of Hones in 
E^cenum, the nine days’ feftival was ordered to be 
celebrated, and the expiating of the reft, one after 
another, ^ras almoft the foie occupation of the ftate. 
bi i^e firft place was performed a purification of the 
city ; vi^ms, of the greater kinds, were o&teAto 
fuch gods as- weib pointed out by direftbns. An 
offering of forty pounds weight of gold was carried 
to the mmple of Juno at Lanuvium, and the matrons 
dedicated a brazen ftatue to Juno on the Aventine. 

A Le^ftemium was ordered at Caere, where the 

divining 
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BOOK divining tickets were diminiflied ; alfo a fupplicadon 
XXI. to Fortune at Algidum. At Rome, likewile, a 
Leftillemium was ordered in honour of the godd^ 
B.C. 3 i 8*. Youth, and a fupplication to be performed, by indi* 
viduais, at the temple of Hercules, and then, by the 
whole body of the people, at all the feveral Ihrines. 
To Genius five of the greater viftims were offered ; 
and the praetor Gaius Atilius Serranus was ordered 
to vow certain performances, in cafe the common* 
wealth Ihould continue for ten years in its prefent 
ftate. Thefe expiations and vows being per* 
formed, in conformity to the diredions of the Sybil* 
line books, people’s minds were, in a good meafure, 
relieved from the burthen of religious apprehen* 
fions. 

LXni. Flaminius, one of the confuls eled;, to 
whom had fallen by lot the legions which wintered 
at Placentia, fent an edid and letter to the conful, 
defiring that thofe troops Ihould be ready in camp at 
Ariminum on the ides of March. His defign was 
to enter on the office of conful m his province : for 
he remembered his old difputes with the patri* 
cians, the contefts in which he had engaged vnth 
them when tribune of the common^ and after- 
wards, when conful, firft about the confuUhip, 
his eleftion to which they wanted to annul, and 
then about a triumph. He was befides hated b^ 
the patricians on account of a new law, prejudi* 
dal to the fenators, introduced by Caius Clsuid^ a 
plebdan tribune, to which Caius Flaminius alone, 
of all the patricians, had given his fupport, •— that no 
fenator, ot fon of a fmator, fhould be owner of a 
flpp fit for fea*voyages, which contdned more than 
three hundred amphoras *. This fize was thought 
fuffident for conveying the produce of thdr ftirms, 
and evory kind of traffic was deemed unbecoming a 
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§gmx>i. This bufinefs had been coit!^«d i)rith the B O O C 


mmdft degree of heat, and had p^tured to Flami- XXI. 
fdus, the advocate for the law, gMt hatred among 
die nolnlity, but as great popularity among the 
commons, and, in confequence of this, a fecond 
eonfulfhip. For thefe real^, fufpe&ing that they 
would, by falfifying the aufpices, by the delay cf 
celebrating the Latine feftival, and other impedim^ts 
to which a conful was liable, detain him in the city, 
he pretended a journey, and, while yet in a private 
capacity, went fecretly into the province. This 
ftq>, when it became known, added fredi refent- 
ment to the animofity which, before this, pofTefled 
the breads of the fenators; they exclaimed^ that 
** Gaius Flaminius now waged war, not cmly with 
** the fenate, but with the immortal gods. That 
formo-iy having been made conful under pro* 

** pit’ous aufpices, though gods and men united in 
^ recalling him when ready to give battle, he had 
« refufed obedience ; and now, confdous of having 
treated them with difrefped, had fled to avoid the 
** Capitol, and the cuflomary offering of vows; 

** unwilh'ng, on the day of his entering into office, 
to approach the temple of Jupiter fupremely good 
and great ; to fee and confult the fenate, to umcun 
he knew that he was odious ; and that he was the 


** only perlbn by whom they were hated ; that he 
** had failed to proclaim the Latine feftival, and to 
".perform on the Alban mount the cuftomary facri* 
" flees to Jupiter Latiaris ; to go u^ to the Capitol, 
** under the dire&ian of aufpices, in order to offer 
" vows, and thence to proceed to his province in 
" the habit of a commander, rnd attended by li^rs. 
** biftead of which, he had gone off, without badges 
** of authority, vntheut li£tors, like a foldieris 
" vant, privately and by Health : juft as if he were 
" quitting his country to go into exile ; f^pofing, 
" no doubt, that he might affume his office in a 
" manner more fuitable to the dignity of fu^rone 

" nu^iftratCL 
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, XXI- « oa robe iAaM^l!cin& b^eTj^IlM 

irr^ ** in hit .wn wfolted, Jwjtairtrt 

b!c. 3 I& 0)ould be recalira % that '1^ rttiKit 

' i^ioula be iafiAe4 upon ; and that he ftiould he ecNiki^ 
pelled to perform, in perfon, all dutiet bofo Co god# 
and m^, belore he went to his province. On’ thit 
<* embady (for it was refolved that ambadadora dioiild 
be fent) went Quintus Temttius and Marcus And^ 
tius, whofe arguments had no more weight with hha 
than had the letter lent to han by the fenatean htf 
former confulate. In a few days after, he enteredr 
on his office, and as he was offering a facriiice oft 
the occadon, a calf, after receiving a llroke, made 
its efcape out of the hands of thole who officiated 
at the lacridce, and fprinkled many of the by-ftandera 
tri' ’*« blooi^ The confufion and diforder wan- 
, gXil 4t iltll ' greater among thofe at a didancte^ 
wht -^w not the caufe of toe difturbance. Thift 
was generally interpreted as an omen of dreadfot' 
import. Then, aner receiving two legions iroift' 
Sell^>roftius, the conful of the former year, and ' 
two* irom the praetor, Caius Atilius bogaa hftv 
march towards Etruria, through the padb of the 
ADenniiieSft 
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